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Have you seen our booklet, “COLOMBIA, THE LAND Ot 
CorFEE”’? It's delightfully illustrated, and yours for the asking 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF COFFEE GROWERS OF COLOMBIA 


Member of Pan American Coffee Bureau 
120 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











Announcing 


THE COMPLETELY NEW 








GUMP 


RAY - NOX 


COFFEE ROASTER 


Embodying new methods and modern de- 
sign features that combine to produce— 


@ uniformly developed roasted coffee 
with excellent cup and keeping qualities 


@ and many worthwhile advantages that 
give every indication of establishing a 
new standard in roasting efficiency. 


Intensive field testing of full-size com- 
mercial models, after years of preliminary 
research and pilot plant experimentation, 
has determined that the RAY-NOX Cof- 
fee Roaster is now ready to take its place 
in the B. F. Gump Co. line of modern, 
efficient, coffee plant equipment. 


Complete information on the new Gump 
RAY-NOX Coffee Roaster and samples of 
RAY-NOX roasted coffee are available 
on request. Write today. 





B_.F. GumpP Co. 


Engineers & Manufacturers Since 1872 


1312 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF: GUMP RAY-NOX ROASTERS @© GUMP COFFEE GRANULIZERS @ IDEAL GREEN COFFEE CLEANERS 
DRAVER COFFEE BLENDING SYSTEMS e@ ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS e@ BAR-NUN "AUTO-CHECK" NET WEIGHERS 
BAR-NUN AUTOMATIC BAG FEEDERS, OPENERS AND WEIGHERS e EDTBAUER-DUPLEX AUTOMATIC NET WEIGHERS 
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No Capital Investment for this 


AMAZING 
MOCO 


BAGGING * 


MACHINE 


PRODUCTION: 12,000 per hour (200 per minute) Steepolator 
Bags, simultaneously made and filled. The only machine that will 
automatically pack a Standard Measure of ground coffee into a 
pleated bag less than 2!” square. 


PACKING PRECISION: Volumetric feed adjustable to weight 
tolerance of 114 grains (approx. 1/300 of an oz.) per bag. 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION: Never before equalled me- 
chanical simplicity means years of trouble-free bag packaging 
with no need for in-plant service engineers or mechanics. One 
attendant can easily operate two or three machines. 


NO CAPITAL EXPENDITURE: No reserve for depreciation! 
Production cost accounting simplified! Machine installed for 
small advance royalty on royalty-lease basis. 





Component unit — only 7” x 5” x 14” — contains all vital work- 
ing parts of MOCO bagging machine. 

Nearly mechanically-foolproof, lightweight unit can be replaced 
by attendant in minutes. 


Wel «DD 
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Advertised in LIFE, steepo- 
lator Coffee Bags give roasters the 
biggest profit margin per pound of 
any form of coffee packaging — at 
no greater cost per cup to consumers. 


~---------p 


MOCO MACHINES ARE 
ADAPTABLE 

for making tea bags and varying 
sized bags of any approved heat seal- 
ing paper, cellophane, pliofilm, or 
foil for spices, solubles, peanuts, 
candy, pills and a wide range of 
other food and drug items in gran- 
ular or powder form. 
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Hour after hour, these White House coffee cartons 







flow through high-speed filling machines without tearing 
or jamming. Production stays in high gear with no disruption 
of vital schedules. 
Why does a packer get performance like this from Gair-made 
cartons? Because Gair packaging engineers base their work on 
a constant study of all types of automatic packaging machinery. 
Every new carton is designed to fit the peculiar characteristics 
of the machine that will fill it. 
Our consultants will be happy to show you how precision-made 
Gair cartons will help step up the speed on your production line. 


No obligation, of course. 


Write today for Gair’s Folding Carton booklet. 


GATE 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. + 155 EAST 44TH STREET*© NEW YORK 17 
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it will pay you 
to package 
your spices in 


R.C. """ FIBRE CANS | 


Here are the facts... 


SMALLER INVENTORY —R. C. Fibre Cans can be ordered in 
any quantity—however small. It isn't necessary, because of 
expensive lithography, to restrict your orders to 25,000 or SLIDING 
100,000 lots. No need to overstock on a slow-moving spice ; | DREDGE 
item that will take years to use up. % f ; 


MINIMUM DANGER OF OBSOLESCENCE—With R. C. Fibre 
Cans you order when and as you need them. This means an 
up-to-date can—labels that can be easily and inexpensively 
revised. 
REVOLVING 
FASTER SERVICE—Quick, dependable delivery keynotes every DREDGE 
R. C. order. R. C.'s broad facilities and thorough-going ex- 
perience in the manufacture of fibre containers is enhanced 
by freedom from the usual material shortages and cutbacks— 
plus four strategically located plants. 


DURABLE, SMART-LOOKING DESIGN — Product protection 
comes first in R. C. Packaging. Rugged shelf-proofed de- FRICTION 
sign is combined with attractive, up-to-date design. rel 


LOWER COST —less to produce—less to ship—always on hand 
without jamming up your valuable warehousing space. 


COMPLETE VARIETY OF SHAPES AND SIZES—Round, square, 
oval, or oblong—with any type of closure to fit your individual 


needs. Find out today how R. C. Fibre Cans will save you - : 3 « 
money, time, space and production headaches. : CAN-gineers to the Packaging Industry 


MAIN OFFICE H 
and Factory 9430 Page Bivd., St. Louis 14, Mo. 
Branch Factories: Arlington, Tex.; Rittman, O.; Turner, Kan. 
SALES OFFICES: 
Atianta 3. Ga. L. C. Morris Co., 1125 Spring St.. N.W. © Denver 9, Colo., E. F. Deline Co., 224 W. Alameda @ Los Angeles !5, Cal. Can Supply Co., 1006 
W. Washington Blvd. @ Memphis 3, Tenn., S$. W. Scott, 608 McCall Bldg. @© Minneapolis |, Minn., W. L. Bennett, 126 S. Third St. @ New Orleans 12, La. 
C. E. Dobson, 1003 Carondelet Bldg. @ New York, N. Y., R. C. Can Co., 225 West 34th St 
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Your Product is Well-Dressed 
and Sell-Dressed”in a Gaylord Container 


Strikingly printed Gaylord shipping containers keep on selling 
your name and product wherever they go. This effective and 
economical medium is a natural to increase the impact of 


your advertising and other promotions. 


Your nearby Gaylord sales representative will be happy 
to tell you more about these “traveling billboards.” 





You will find him listed under Boxes (Gaylord) in the 


Their unseen quality gives you oe i 
an extra margin of safety. classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES +« FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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Like the diamond cutter and his exacting calcula- 
tions. Canco exercises meticulous care in every de- 
ti tail of container production. 
rep ara 1on eee For you, Canco’s relentless effort to produce perfect 
containers means fewer work stoppages on your pro- 
duction lines, lower packing costs and maximum 
le fe e container efficiency throughout your channels of dis- 
First step to perfection vin. 

Canco’s precise specifications for its containers are 
arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot- 
line manufacturing trials and experimental packs. 
This zeal for container perfection also applies to raw 

materials, packing—even shipping. 
That’s why the containers which roll off Canco 
lines can best take your products to market at a profit. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


&> 


New York. Chicago. San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 





Today no coffee container in the world can 
offer you better flavor protection than the 
vacuum pack can, originated by Canco. 
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An Old Southern Custom- 
and A Good Packaging Idea 


For some Years prior to 
1920 The James G. Gill Co. 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., had been 
supplying hotels and res- 
taurants with a special 
blend. So many diners liked 
the coffee and asked the 
waiter where it could be 
bought that eventually it 
was put up in retail units. 





Southerners like their coffee full-bodied so “Gill's 
Hotel Special” has a small amount of chicory added. 
With prices at their current level, the roaster recently 
decided to take fuller sales advantage of this extra 
strength feature. He re-designed his bag to emphasize 
economy in the directions printed on the gussets. 





A good bag can always be made better. Leader in 
paper packaging. Union has available the industry's 
greatest fund of practical packaging information. We 
will be glad to share it with you. 


HOW THIS 
BAG IS MADE 




















Economical Shipping Protection with aii pone. so : meee - 
UNION COFFEE SHIPPING BAGS | seecease one, sms ng 





Automatic 
Millions of pounds of packaged coffee and tea i SPECIAL FEATURES: 
are shipped in these bags every year. They oom tm = pid 
web nes. saw ack; wna : kon OUTER PAPER: identifies bean coffee 
cost less, save packing room costs, trim ship 50% Whine pests pal 


ping costs, give you complete size flexibility enemmeetaaa Pi ee wy 








—insuring a firmer package regardless of vari- Pique Embossed get it ground. 
ations in bulk of roasts or grinds. <n te Sement 
& INNER LINER: helps clerk repack 
30* Amber and close quickly 
Glassine and securely. 
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CHICAGO 
The Staff of 


WEST J. ARON & COMPANY, Inc. EAST 
SAN FRANCISCO Sends good wishes to NEW YORK 
the N.C. A. 


SOUTH 
NEW ORLEANS 





J. ARON & COMPANY. INC. 


Coffee Importers | 


GREEN COFFEES FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 





SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
NEW YORK Direct Representation NEW ORLEANS 
91 Wall Street SANTOS 336 Magazine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO Rio de JANEIRO CHICAGO 
242 California Street PARANAGUA 404 No. Wells Street 








Offices of Representatives in Coffee Producing Countries all over the World. 
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When it comes 
to Cooling 










Id one still works 


but 


Yes, the old palm leaf fan of a few decades 
/Zago.can still stir up a breeze. Similarly the 
sturdy Tiplex Cooler introduced by Jabez 
Burns & Sons 33 years ago still can, and in 
many places throughout the world, still 
does take care of cooling a coffee roast. 
But... 


the modern one is better! 


ee Today's air conditioning unit does more 
vai ‘than\stir up a breeze. It is just what its 
— hee ens scientific device which 
provides a made-to-order climate consist- 
ZA e tly. efficiently and effortlessly. Just so— 
- today’s STIRFLEX Cooler by Burns repre- 

} / sents a big advance in efficiency over the 
cain Tiplex of yesteryear. Regardless of what 
a kind of a roaster you are using, a STIR- 

FLEX will take care of your cooling opera- 
tion efficiently and evenly — and it will 
completely eliminate all risk of inadequate 


cooling and consequent burning of the 
roast. 





Yes, the old one still works, but the 
modern one is better! Have you checked 
the advantages of replacing your old cooler 
with a modern Stirflex? Why not write now 
for Bulletin 24A4. MEMBER OF 


NEA 
IN C. J 
Vn Avenue at fia Steet Rew Yorks NY, = MQCMCCL 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY: COFFEE, TEA, COCOA, PEANUI BUTTER, NUTS, MALT, CEREAL 
PRODUCTS ETC CONVEYING AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT + TESTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1864 
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AMERICA’S FINEST HOT CHOCOLATE IS NOW EVEN BETTER! 





\ Extra flavor y extra quality \ extraordinary blend—-these make up Van Besta’s new hot chocolate 


And it’s all ready for your BRAND NAME, your TRADE 


MARK, your DESIGN-~printed right on the package free 


of extra cost... all set to make EXTRA SALES FOR YOU' 


Improvement is a daily job at the Van Besta plant--amprovement tn 
a product already known to be tops— improvement that results in 
increased sales year after vear-—tor more than 300 prominent dis- 
tributors throughout the country. Put YOUR BRAND NAME on 


America’s finest hot chocolate and watch your volume grow! 


—— 








EXTRA SPECIAL 
NO-RISK INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Write or call today for FREE SAMPLES. Taste! Compare! 
Then take advantage of a generous introductory offer (de- 


tails of which will be sent on request). 


SEE the 


difference... TASTE 


the difference 
MAKES the 


difference! 


(pete sem. On Barman 8 BPM 


YOUR BRAND | 








that 


Van Besta co., inc. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Private Label Hot Chocolate 


611 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y MAin 2-2770 











WITH YOUR PRIVATE LABEL! 


Get This Aroma Of Rich Profit: 


Sales of Instant Coffee are sky-rocketing! Last year 17% of all coffee sold 


East of the Rockies was the Instant form. This year it was 2207. Last year 



















nationally it was 12% ; this year 17% 


The great majority is sold in Self-Service Stores, where 600 of all sales are 
Impulse Purchases. Most buying decisions are made right in the store, 
itter the shopper. sees the packages on display. 


Rossotti is headquarters for Instant Coffee Labels. We produced every Private 
Brand label shown here. They are making sales history. They say to th 
consumer “Buy Me’. And she does 

Don't miss out on this fast growing market 

There is a qualified Rossott: representative near you. He can help you with 


plans to cash in on this big opportunity. Just call or write us for an ap 
pointment. It could mean an important increase in your Private Brand sales 


@ 
Oossolti @ = multicolor labels and folding cartons since 1898. 


Executive Offices & Plant: ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
8511 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, New Jersey 





West Coast Plant! ROSSOTTI CALIFORNIA LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
5700 Third Street, San Francisco 24, California 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK © ROCHESTER * BOSTON «© PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * CHICAGO * ORLANDO * HOUSTON « LO * SAN FRANCISCO © FRESNO « SEATTLE 


BO 
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We 


believe 





evervone in the coffee trade should 
impress upon the consumer that 


Coffee costs so little...... 
teceee And gives so much 


Good Coffee makes 40 cups per pound 
Coffee costs so little per cup. 


We believe 


that these facts cannot be repeated too often 

in consumer publicity. Dealers also need to be 
reminded that coffee continues to be one of the 
least expensive and most satisfying beverages. 


Ohanksgiving Greetings 


to all in the coffee inaustry 


Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 
NEW YORK: 98 Front Street CHICAGO: 408 W. Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 214 Front Street NEW ORLEANS: 419 Gravier St. 
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P.A.C.B. NEWS 


COFFEE J 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic * Ecuador 
El Salvador ¢ Guatemala ¢ Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 








“One for the Road” campaign expands 


We at the Bureau feel that the Coffee Indus- 
try has good reason to be proud of the great 
public service campaign of “When it’s ‘One 
for the Road,’ be sure it’s coffee!” 

The timeliness and importance of this mes- 
sage has brought much credit to the entire in- 
dustry. The campaign has won Public Service 
Awards, been endorsed by Governors and 
columnists, praised by safety groups, pro- 
moted by the nation’s press and radio, and 
has been extremely well received by the 


American public. 


In view of the tremendous success of the 
“One for the Road” promotion in past years, 
the Bureau will not only repeat it during this 


holiday season, but will also expand it. 
Magazine schedule added 


Just before New Year’s Eve, the Bureau will 
run 1,000 line ads in over 175 papers across 
the country. In the December 26th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post and the December 


28th issue of Life, we will run a full page ad. 


Augmenting this print media program will 


be radio spot announcements over 125 key 


stations across the nation. In addition, feature 
stories and releases will be distributed to the 


nation’s press and radio. 


Build sales — add prestige 


You can add to this impact and, at the same 
time, build sales and prestige for your brand 
in your sales area by tying in with this 
campaign. 

Detailed methods of connecting your brand 
name with this important public service pro- 
gram are explained in the Bureau's new pro- 
motion kit. Most roasters will have received 
the kit by now. 

We hope that the suggestions in it will be of 
help to you during the Christmas-New Year 
holiday period. If you desire any further in- 
formation, please feel free to write to the 


Director of Advertising here at the Bureau. 


With best holiday wishes, 


hve 


MANAGER 

















Duchess 









A NATIONALLY KNOWN 
NAME IN DOLL PREMIUMS 


* Quality 
* Price 


* Service 


=715 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


A Perennial Favorite 


Let us help you solve your Premium Problems 


For many years Duchess Doll Corp. has been solving of your Premium problems. 
a leader in supplying the finest of dolls for ; 
For a successful doll premium you have with 


use in Premium Promotions. 


a a ee, choice of over 50 different "Dolls of all 


s wu . . . 
cess in the use of Duchess Dolls as Premiums. Nations’, or if you so desire, we will create 


And so will you! If you avail yourself a doll for your exclusive use and also design 


of our facilities and know-how, in the a package to match. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG TODAY 


Duchess C54 Dull Coupe. 


86-27 ROOSEVELT AVENUE JACKSON HEIGHTS, L. I., N. Y. 
PHONE HAVEMEYER 9-7005 COLLECT 
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ur tailor-made 
service gives 
you a “break” 


Our entire operation is aimed at 
making life less hectic for our cus- 
tomers. Over the years we have 
assembled a long list of helpful 
tailor-made services. Any or all of 
these services including research 
and engineering are available— 
when and where you want them. 


It goes without saying that the 











cans you get from Continental 
will be right for your processing 
and packing methods, and that 
they will be delivered on time. 
So why not let Continental go to 
work for you? We promise you 
our best effort from the first day 
... and constantly improving 
containers and services through 
the years. 












EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3) Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
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YOURS for the asking 


The booklets listed below contain spectal- 
ized, detailed information on various sub- 
fects. This literature is yours for the 
asking. Merely fill out the coupon and mail. 


8—avtomatic ROASTER CONTROLS 

A bulletin on automatic controls for 
roasters has been issued by Jabez Burns 
& Sons, Inc. The bulletin explains how 
Burns has developed automatic controls for 
virtually every major phase of coffee pro- 
cessing, covering all roaster models and 
adapted to every roasting method. Jabez 
Burns & Sons, Inc, 11th Avenue at 43rd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


9 sovern FILLING MACHINES 

A four-page illustrated folder describes 
a complete line of modern filling machines 
and packaging machinery for virtually any 
of your needs. Stokes & Smith Co., 4962 
Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


10—svrerrive PULVERIZER 

The principle of pulverizing by air 
attrition and impact, with simultaneous 
classification and recycle in a_ single 
machine, is described in a new four- 
page illustrated catalog issued by the 
Schutz-O'’Neill Co., 311 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


1] —sratinc TEXTBOOK 

This little textbook on the sealing of cor- 
tugated and solid fiber containers has four 
chapters: 1. Adhesives—Hand Sealing and 
Automatic Sealing; 2. Gummed Paper Tape; 
3. Metal Stitches and Staples; 4. Metal 
Straps or Wire. The 36-page book is avail- 
able free from the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


12—riune AND PACKAGING MACHINERY 

For Silex ground and for pulverized 
coffee, also for whole bean and steel cut 
coffee. Filling machines, carion filling and 
sealing machines, bag and envelope fillers 
and sealers, Cellophane and pliofilm pack- 
aging machines. Special bulletins for each 
type of equipment. Stokes and Smith Co.. 
Department S, Frankford, Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. 


13—corree, 'EA, TEA BALLS 
PACKAGING SERVICE 
Complete set of samples of stock tea, tea 
balls and coffee cartons sent on request. 
Label samples also available. Specialists in 
Tea and Coffee Packaging. Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co., Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


14—xesraurant COFFEE SERVICE 

Illustrated, 46-page catalog gives com- 
plete specifications and prices on coffee 
makers of all types for use in hotels and 
restaurants. Parts and accessories also ful- 
ly covered. Sieling Urn Bag Co., 927 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 22, Il. 


SPICE MILL PUBLISHING CO. 
106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y 
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® Al yo oonediliiaes “Highlight” 


In the bright sunlight of early fall in West Virginia, tea people and 
friends from allied trades at the eighth annual convention of the 


National and trade leaders at the convention. Seated, from left: 
Indian Ambassador G. L. Mehta, Theodora Meijers, H. S. Amera- 
singhe, Robert B. Smallwood. Standing: Samuel Winokur, Anthony 
Hyde, Senator Alexander Wiley, Fred Rosen, Rep. Emanue! Celler. 


18 





Tea Association of the U. S. A. gather on the leaf-flecked lawn out- 
side The Greenbrier for the "official" group picture. 


At a convention reception, industry and producing country delegates 
get together. From left: Dr. Zairin Zain, Fred Rosen, Ruth Floyd, 
Theodora Meijers, Cyril A. Brocklehurst and Achmad Natanagara. 
Rep-esented here are U.S., Ceylon and Indonesia. 
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50,000,000 pounds more in 5 years 








Eighth annual convention of Tea Association of U. S. A. raises sights, 
hears restaurant operators call for bulk brewing, reviews grocery 
trends, gets producing country crop picture, reelects Sam Winokur 


In the next five years, the tea industry in the United 
States can increase consumption by another 50,000,000 
pounds a year. 

To fling the door open to a real increase of sales in the 
public service field, restaurant operators say shift to urn 
service. 

The tea sales in supermarkets are not keeping pace with 
the overall increase in total food sales—but supermarket 
operators are wide open and anxious for help in promoting 
tea as one of their most profitable items. 

In spite of the difficulties of last December which 
brought in their train voluntary restrictions of output 
in North India, producers will be able to supply tea to 
meet increasing sales in this market. 

These were among the perspectives outlined at the eighth 
annual convention of the Tea Association of the U. S. A., 
held at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Samuel Winokur, vice president and general manager of 
Seeman Brothers, Inc., was reelected president of the Tea 
Association. 

Also reelected as vice presidents were C. William Felton 
and Edward J. Vinnicombe. Mr. Felton is vice president of 
Henry P. Thomson, Inc., and Mr. Vinnicombe is a director 
of McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Edward C. Parker, president of the Tetley Tea Co., Inc., 
was named to continue as treasurer. 

For the first time in the 55 years of the Tea Association's 
history, representative of the grocery and restaurant fields 
will serve on the board of directors. Hugh J. Davern, 
cf The Grand Union Co., and R. M. Howell, of the F. G. 
Shattuck Co., have been named to the board. 

Other directors are Edward Aborn, of Arnold & Aborn: 
Joseph Diziki, vice president, Carter, Macy Co., Inc.; 
Russel W. Field, Jr., secretary, Brownell & Field Co.: 
P. C. Irwin, Jr., Irwin-Harrisons-Whitney, Inc.; Angus W. 
McAdam, A. W. McAdam Co.; Harry McComb, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Hayes G. Shimp, Jr., Hayes G. Shimp, Inc.; 
Robert B. Smallwood, president, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.; 
and George N. Witt, National Tea Packing Co. 

Mr. Winokur said that never in its history had_ the 
Tea Association been as dominant a force for the industry's 
progress as in the past year. He recalled the part played 
by the organization in paving the way for the International 
Tea Conference and the formation of the Tea Council 
of the U. S. A., Inc. 

“When the Tea Council went into operation in May 
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of 1950’, he declared, “everybody connected with it held 
the opinion that they were embarked on a long-range pro- 
gram; that tangible results would be slow in coming; that 
it would probably be at least five years before it would be 
possible to tell whether the industry campaign was working. 

“The fact that we are engaged in a long, tough struggle 
hasn't changed—but there is good evidence that we are 
on the right track; that the campaign is working; that we 
are going forward. 

' “In the past three and one-half years the tea industry 
campaign, by its very fact of being, has helped stimulate 
importers and packers to increase their individual sales 
efforts; it has helped stimulate grocers and restaurateurs to 
pay more attention to tea and to push it harder; it has made 
a s‘art at changing the public’s attitude towards tea.” 

Mr. Winokur said tangible results in increased tea drink- 
ing show that people in 1953 will drink two and one quarter 
billion more cups of tea than they did in 1950. Other 
figures shew that imports are up 1214 per cent for the 
first seven months of this year, while grocery store sales 
to consumers are up nine per cent for the 12 months ending 
May, 1953 compared to a similar period last year. 

“Ceylon, India, Indonesia and the Tea Association of 
the U. S. A. have forged the bonds which have united us 
at home and abroad as never before,’ Mr. Winokur- said. 
“Our common objective, our mutual interests, our joint 
industry campaign—that is wn/on in its finest sense—that 
is tea’s present strength, and its hope and assurance for 
the future.” 

The perspective of an increase of 50,000,000 pounds 
1 year in the American tea market was given to the con- 
vention by Anthony Hyde, executive director of the Tea 
Council of the U. S. A., Inc. Mr. Hyde's highly significant 
report is reported in detail elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Hyde said that the preceding six months had been 
ene of the most successful publicity efforts that any food 
product had ever hed. “Our publicity has certainly sup- 
ported our advertising in a way that has increased the 
effectiveness of both,” he declared. 

Fred Rosen, public relations consultant to the Tea Council, 
outlined the work done for tea in that field. He showed 
how the Tea Council was achieving enormously valuable 
promotion for tea in magazines and newspapers, on radio 
stations, and especially on TV. 

He showed the convention the tools used to win free time 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Tea in the U. S. A. 


Sg I I a 


By ANTHONY HYDE, Executive Director 
Tea Council of the U.S.A. 





Here are highlights from one of the most significant tea 
convention reports in many years, It takes the industry out 
of the day-to-day woods for a much-needed look at the 
forest. It summarizes the progress the industry has made 
to date, and indicates how far tea can go in the next 
five years. 

At the Greenbrier, Mr. Hyde wound up his talk with a 
presentation of the new television spots for hot tea. The 
convention was enthusiastic about them. 


Americans will drink more cups of tea in 1953 than at 
any other time in our history. A long-term downward 
trend in tea consumption has been dramatically reversed— 
and there is every reason to believe that this is the beginning 
of a permanent upward surge of tea consumption in the 
US:A. 

Here's what has been happening to tea for the past 
150 years. Per capita consumption went up steadily during 
most of the 1800's, until it reached a high of 2-4 pounds 
for everybody in the U.S.A of 15 years or over. It re- 
mained at a high level until around the turn of the 
century and then started down. 

You may be curious to know what caused the periodic 
sharp dips in imports. It was the physical interruptions 
of the flow of tea to this country caused by wars and trade 
embargoes. There is a consistent pattern of a peak in 
tea imports just prior to the outbreak of hostilities, a sharp 
drop thereafter. 

In the 20th Century, the losses caused by war were 
never automatically recovered, as they seem to have been 
earlier. Presumably, this is because of the increased com- 
petition from coffee and other beverages. For instance, 
after World War I. the consumption of tea seemed to 
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have dropped to a new and lower level. We see the same 
type of drastic drop in World War II, and for several years 
after World War II. 

But you can see the down-trend was stopped and per 
capita consumption has started back up and has continued 
to go up ever since. 

It began to rise in 1949, after the industrywide effort 
had been reawakened. If we look at the poundage figures, 
the picture looks even better, because not only are Ameri- 
cans drinking more tea per person, but there are also more 
Americans to do so. 

The rise in pounds has been steady and quite steep since 
1948. Perhaps it’s surprising that the increase in per capita 
consumption started even before our advertising campaign 
did. First gains came from the restaurant field. 

This first increase in tea consumption in the restaurant 
market probably was largely the result of the successful 
iced tea campaign. It started in 1949, two years before 
our advertising, and has continued so that the out-of-home 
market has grown from 18 to 24 per cent. 

By 1952, after advertising began, consumption in the home 
has showed a significant rise. 

Even though we have been making marked headway in 
the out-of-home market for five years, we could not be 
sure that long-time per capita trend of tea consumption 
was really going up until the much larger home market 
gave signs of moving. Now, for the second year in suc- 
cession, grocery store sales show a sharp upswing. 

To come this far, this fast with a commodity that was 
losing ground so steadily is already being pointed to by 
other industries as one of the classic success stories of 
our time—one of the few really clearcut examples where 
an industry has scored a major reversal without the help 
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of outside factors. Remember, the product hasn't changed ; 
our distribution has not changed; the retail price has not 
been reduced. 

Coffee prices have risen, but coffee consumption is going 
up about as fast as tea, so it is doubtful—in the home 
market at least—that coffee price increases have helped us 
much. 

If we have increased our annual consumption of tea 
15 million pounds in the past five years—as we have—it 
is the people of the tea trade who must get the credit. And 
we all certainly recognize the major part the producing 
countries play in our partnership. We take great satisfaction, 
therefore, that this effort is helping our friends in India, 
Ceylon and Indonesia to increase the flow of dollars to 
their countries. 

It is a remarkable fact that the producers of black tea, 
who have been putting money into this market over a period 
of years, have succeeded in capturing almost the entire U.S. 
market. In 1910, black tea had only 30 per cent. It 
now has 97 per cent. The disappearance of green tea il- 
lustrates the dynamic nature of the market in this country. 
No matter how strong a position a product may have, 
there is always another product that may take away its 
market. Today the food and beverage market is more 
dynamic—in the case of beverage perhaps I should say 


“more fluid’’—than it has ever been before. Our success 
so far is based on an understanding of what forces move 
this American market and a clear picture of what we have 
to sell and what our customers want to buy. 

To begin with, it is important to remember that we 
have two products to sell—hot tea and iced tea. They are 
drunk for very different reasons and they must be sold 
in very different ways. We estimate that 65 per cent 
of the poundage is consumed as hot tea and 35 per cent 
as iced tea. 

We are selling these two products in two markets— 
to the home through grocery stores; to people out of the 
home through all types of eating places. The home market 
is three times the size of the out-of-home market. 

The out-of-home market is, in reality, not a single market, 
but a series of sub-markets. Each of these sub-markets has 
its own problems and opportunities in merchandising tea; 
each, therefore, requires a specially directed effort on our 
part. For instance, the problem of a hotel serving a ten- 
ounce pot of tea at 25 cents is significantly different from 
the problem of a large cafeteria selling a cup of tea for five 
cents, and iis certainly different from the problem which 
the Armed Services face. Nevertheless—in spite of these 
differences-—we can state our objective in every part of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Bulk brewing will open the doors wide to a real increase 
in tea consumption in America’s restaurants. 

In a hard-hitting symposium, six restaurant leaders told the 
eighth annual convention of the Tea Association that tea 
sales were hobbled as long as brewing methods remained as 
troublesome to restaurant personnel as they were now, 

Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., president of Crotty Bros., Inc., 
and past president of the National Restaurant Association, 
led off with a straight-from-the-shoulder statement of ob- 
stacles to hot tea service in restaurants. 

These obstacles, which include a reluctance by personnel in 
the restaurants to handle tea, must be frankly recognized 
by the tea industry, he indicated, and the solution approached 
with boldness. 

The solution is known, he told the symposium. It’s bulk 
brewing. 

He revealed that one experiment he personally observed 
in a leading restaurant with a pilot model of a quantity 
urn for brewing hot tea had succeeded in boosting tea 
consumption enormously. 

Urn tea met the two key problems, he said. 
the fussing by restaurant personnel required by cup service. 
It controlled the quality of the brew, making upgrading 
in quality simple. 

Walter M. Buggy, manager of the U. S. Naval Aviation 
Supply Depot Cafeteria, in Philadelphia, agreed that the 
tea industry should cooperate on tea brewed the urn way 
to make its product more pleasing to restaurant customers. 

Mr. Buggy declared that last fall he started an urn-brewed 
tea project, in cooperation with the Tea Council. 

“To make certain that every customer at least tasted 
tea prepared the urn tea method, we withdrew the individual 
tea bag for a two-week period,” he said. “Some of our 
customers first thought the brew too strong at a ratio of 
five one ounce tea bags to three gallons of boiling water. 
In order to satisfy our average customer, we are now brewing 
four one ounce tea bags to three gallons of water. 

“Our girls making urn tea all have detailed instructions, 
as our basis consists of boiling hot water with the infuser 
left in the urns four minutes. We feel after a period of 
five minutes a slight bitter taste will result.” 

Since starting urn brewed tea, the portable tea urns have 
paid for themselves several times over. Mr. Buggy said. 

“Our present ratio of urn tea to the individual tea bag is 
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The restaurant symposium in action 
at the convention. From left: 
moderator Andrew Crotty, Milton 
C. Smith, H. A. Montague, E. L. 
Lommasson, A. B. Dreissiger, Walter 
M. Buggy. They esked for bulk 


tea service. 


“Bulk brewing is answer” 





91 to 96 per cent,” he explained. “We make no attempt to 
influence our customers and we feel that with the high per- 
centage the customer has expressed his view in the matter.” 

The customers like urn tea for two major reasons, he 
thought. They are getting a more flavorful and hotter cup 
of tea, and they do not have to worry about spilling tea 
on their clothes, as when they remove the individual tea 
bag from the cup, 

“We ourselves like urn tea because of its speed and 
ease of handling, faster service to our customers, increased 
profits, and above all, the hotter, better tea-flavored cup of 
tea for our customers,’ Mr. Buggy stressed. 

E. L. Lommasson, manager of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Cafeterias, reported on the use of hot tea 
urns in a line serving between 700 and 800 people a day for 
lunch. 

Two tea urns furnished by the Tea Council were used, 
one placed beside the coffee urn, to be replaced by the 
other when empty. Tea was originally dispensed in this 
unit by placing a tea bag in a cup and filling with boiling 
water. 

“Some people, of course, refuse to accept a change, and 
for those we had tea bags in reserve.’” Mr. Lommasson said. 
“At first a number of people thought the tea looked too 
strong, so we added hot water to keep them happy. Now 
very few request that the tea be diluted, and requests for tea- 
bag service is now practically non-existent.” 

Before the urn service was installed, tea represented 
12.9 out of every 100 servings of tea, coffee or milk, 
he reported. After, tea accounted for 21.2 servings, a gain 
of 64 per cent. 

“These results encouraged us to apply the same experiment 
to oar snack bar in the afternoon, where we serve 700 to 
909 people from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m.,” he said. “Here hot 
tea urn service increased tea sales from 10 to 25 per hun- 
dred customers served.”’ 

He added that during July and August when Iced tea 
is so popular, they tried to discontinue hot tea urn service, 
but their patrons frowned on the tea bags and they were 
obliged to continue the urn service. 

“The tea trade, of course, is interested in what all this 
means to it, “Mr. Lommasson said. ‘The monthly increase 
in tea purchases in poundage was 8.5 pounds or 100 per cent, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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world tea supply prospects 





Increase your tea sales and the producers will supply 
all the additional tea you require, in spite of limits on 
production which came into being after last December's 
crisis. 

This assurance to America’s tea industry was offered by 
representatives of the tea growing countries at the panel 
on “World Tea Supply Prospects” at the eighth annual 
convention of the Tea Association of the U.S. A. 

The panel was chaired by Robert Compton, of Bing- 
ham & Co., who filled in the discussion background with 
overall facts on world tea supply, exports, imports and 
demand. 

A firsthand picture of the situation in Ceylon was pre- 
sented by Cyril R. Brocklehurst, of Mackwoods, Ltd. 
Developments in Indonesia were covered by Th. a Van 
der Laan, senior managing director of the H.V.A. Co. 
The South India situation was reviewed by C. M. Kothari, 
partner in Kothari & Sons. North India developments 
were summarized by S. H. Davies, chairman of the India 
Tea Association. 

The world tea supply in 1953 will be only 10,000,000 
pounds less than last year, Mr. Compton told the session. 
India will have an estimated drop of about 21,000,000 
pounds, but other countries will be producing slightly 
more than in 1952, he indicated. 

Mr. Compton pointed out that internal consumption 
in the producing countries is estimated at 341,000,000 
pounds, more than one-quarter of the world’s supply. 

“Actual imports of tea into the United States in 1952 
were 94,000,000 pounds,” Mr. Compton declared. ‘‘The 
estimate for 1953 is 101,000,000 pounds, or an increase 
of 7,000,000. This is probably a conservative figure. 

“Of this quantity, Ceylon is still our largest supplier, 
but not by much, and the three countries—India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia—which are helping to increase our con- 
sumption here, account for 90 to 95 per cent of our total 
imports.” 

Mr. Davies, recently named by the government of India 
to be a director of the Tea Council of the U.S. A, told 
the convention that for the tea producers in Northern 
India, 1952 was a disastrous year, because the supply of 
tea had outstripped demand to such an extent that there 
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was a Catastrophic fall in market prices. Overproduction 
during 1950 and 1951 was responsible, he indicated. 

“About the middle of 1952, producers in the North 
of India had not only realized the danger of overpro- 
duction, but they had already begun individually to con- 
centrate more on producing a smaller crop of better tea,” 
Mr. Davies said. ‘The final month of the year saw 
prospects for the producer at their blackest. Prices had 
fallen to such an extent that on many estates in the North 
of India the cost of production exceeded the sale price 
in that December by from what amounts to five to 20 
cents per pound—a black outlook, indeed, for a country 
which produces some 600,000,000 pounds of tea in a year. 

“It was during that December that a scheme was born 
to regulate production according to requirements. Pro- 
ducers in the North got together and decided their sal- 
vation lay in regulating crops according to world require- 
ments and in paying far greater attention in the future 
to international figures of production and consumption, 
exports from the producing countries, and imports into the 
consuming countries.” 

Mr. Davies reported that it was decided to be con- 
servative and limit the supply of tea to be produced during 
1953 in the North of India to 468,000,000 pounds. Since 
510,000,000 pounds of tea were produced in the North 
during 1952, it was determined that there should be a 
drop in production of 42,000,000 pounds. 

“It was fully appreciated, however, that tea should 
always be made readily available to the consuming 
countries,’ Mr. Davies emphasized. ‘To place tea in 
short supply would have been a short-sighted policy and 
would have made our markets shrink, and this we were 
resolved should not occur. 

“Since we first introduced the regulation scheme we 
have reviewed from time to time the figures of world 
production and consumption, and as a result of what 
to use was an improving position, we have already in- 
creased the crop in North India for 1953 to 495,000,000 
pounds—some 27,000,000 pounds more than the original 
figure.” 

This means that the crop from the whole of India is 
likely to be 605,000,000 pounds, Mr. Davies added. He 
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explained that a further, careful and probably final re- 
view of the crop position would likely take place early in 
October, and if the demand for tea by consuming 
countries justified it, more tea would be released from 
the North of India. 

“We can raise the quantity of tea we produce, and 
young tea areas are continually coming into production,” 
Mr. Davies said. ‘We shall not rest content on the 
present quality of our produce, and shall endeavor to 
raise the standard still higher. 

“I have endeavored to give you a brief survey of the 
crop position so that those in the tea trade here may be 
able to take a view of the future. What we want is to 
maintain a reasonably steady price for our teas, and this 
is in the interest of those who hold stocks in this country.” 

Mr. Davies concluded with this message: “Increase your 
sales and we will supply the additional tea you require.” 

Mr. Kothari, who has also been named by India to the 
Tea Council’s board of directors, reminded the convention 
that India produces more than 50 per cent of the world’s 
tea supply. 

“This year we expect about 608,000,000 pounds against 
620,000,000 pounds in 1952,” he declared. “This is be- 
cause in 1952, due to larger production and lesser demand, 
the recession in price was serious. Many of us did not 
obtain even the freight and insurance charges, let aside 
the cost of production. It was a very trying and testing 
time. We voluntarily cut down our production. This is 
one way of stopping losses. The correction came in a few 
months. The market revived, steadiness followed.”’ 

Mr. Kothari said that in spite of the anticipated short- 
age of 10,000,000 pounds, the position would ultimately 
be corrected. “Like you, we as producers or planters do 
not like heavy curves or ups and downs in prices,” he 
explained. ‘We are intimately aware of the results of 
such unsteadiness in price. If prices go up, we immedi- 
ately take shorter rounds of plucking and put into pro- 
duction ‘rested areas.’ The supply thus is increased. If 
the market goes down, we correct the position by resting 
some of the areas, or by curtailing plucking and thereby 
reducing the production. These brakes are applied imme- 





What's the outlook for world tea supplies? Four of the five-man 
symposium which gave up-to-date answers to the tea convention. 
From left: S. H. Davies, chairman Robert Compton, Cyril R. 
Brocklehurst and C. M. Kothari. Th. a Van der Laan also took part. 
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diately to correct the price. Hence I say that, like you, we, 
the planters, also like steady prices. 

“By steadiness, I mean, the present level of price. 
Anything below the present level will not pay to raise 
the tea. Consequently, if the market recedes from the 
present line, take it from me that the correction will come 
out immediately. And this is possible because of the unity 
and harmony among the different associations of planters. 

“It is a narrow fluctuation in price structure that 
counts. It is in your interest because you are assured 
of continuous and adequate flow of supply. It is in the 
interest of planters because he can look forward to some 
profit.” 

Another brake on overproduction, Mr. Kothari pointed 
out, is increasing internal consumption of tea in India. 
During the last 25 years, tea consumption in India has 
gone up from 20,000,000 pounds to 180,000,000 pounds. 
With a population of 360,000,000 persons, the per capita 
annual consumption is just about one-half pound of tea. 

“Moreover, with our first five year plan, it is expected 
that there will be increase in national income of seven 
to ten per cent—which also is a great handle for increased 
purchasing capacity, which means more consumption of 
tea.” 

Mr. Brocklehurst told the session that overall tea pro- 
duction in Ceylon will increase if there are no serious 
labor troubles, with the increase coming entirely from the 
larger estates. 

“Yields between 1946 and 1949 were fairly well main- 
tained by heavy fertilizing, and since protection against 
blister blight- was-undertaken,.the. trend. has been far 
yields to go up,” he explained. ‘The comparatively low 
over-all yield of 554 pounds per acre for April, 1952, to 
March, 1953, against 580 pounds the previous year, was 
brought about by the very small estates, which averaged 
yields of possibly a maximum of 200 pounds per acre. 
Over these areas, where the tea does not always receive 
the same care, blister blight is doing inestimable damage, 
and the yields must be expected to become smaller. The 
total acreage in this category is approximately one-fifth 
of Ceylon’s 572,000 acres under tea.” 

Mr. Brocklehurst said that opening new lands can only 
be done under license, and owing to very high costs, only 
1,667 acres were opened last year, so that no appreciable 
additional quantity of tea can be expected on this account. 

Internal Ceylon consumption has remained at about 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds for some years, and there 
is no indication of it increasing, he added, commenting 
that this is a much higher per capita consumption than in 
some other producing countries. 

Mr. Van der Laan declared that the present acreage and 
productive capacity of tea in Indonesia should enable that 
country to export between 150,000,000 and 200,000,000 
pounds of tea. 

“Why is it that postwar export figures have fallen so 
much behind this figure?” Mr. Van der Laan asked. He 
said the exports were 61,000,000 pounds in 1950, 88,000,- 
000 in 1951, and 70,000,000 in 1952—with the 1953 ex- 
ports to date even lower than in 1952. 

Mr. Van der Laan offered these reasons: 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, and Pittsburgh. 






HITCH YOUR BRAND TO THIS BIG “TAKE TEA AND SEE” CAMPAIGN 






Get behind Tea as never be- 
fore and see how you come 
out ahead in sales. 
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In the annual softball match at the tea convention, the North (far 
left) vanquished the South (far right) 9-6. In the picture of the 
winning team are (from left) Marvin Hirschhorn, George Witt, 
Benjamin Kingoff, A. L. Porter, A. R. Perrin, Joe Diziki, C. R. 
Brocklehurst, Hayes G. Shimp, Jr., and Robert Weiskopf. The 
Southern line-up included (from left) Samuel Winokur, Carl Seeman, 


tea in the U.S.A. 


(Continued from page 21) 





out-of-home market in only five words: 
“TO MAKE GOOD TEA AVAILABLE” 


We used to think that more people didn’t drink hot tea in 
restaurants because they didn’t /ike tea—and that it would 
take a consumer advertising campaign to increase restaurant 
tea consumption. Then in 1948 Roper made a nationwide 
survey of people's winter beverage habits and from this we 
learned some surprising things. 

On an average day, of all the people who took a beverage 
at home, here are the number who took tea: At breakfast 
4 per cent; mid-morning 3 per cent; lunch 13 per cent; mid- 
afternoon 9 per cent; dinner 16 per cent; after dinner 9 
per cent. 

But when people eat out of heme, see how the per- 
centage drops—out-of-home they drink tea less than half as 
frequently. 

It wasn't so much they they didn’t like tea as that they 
didn't like restaurant tea—good tea wasn’t available, so half 
the t:me they took something else or perhaps didn’t take 
anything. 


There's no mystery about what makes good tea. Good 





Softball a la Porter 


Something new in softball playing technique was 
added by A. Leslie Porter, of the T. H. Estabrook Co. 
of Canada, during the match between the "North and 
the “South” at the eighth annual convention of the 
Tea Association of the U.S.A. 

Mr. Porter caught a high ball in right field by 
sticking out his chest and using it for a backstop. 

Don Peterson, of the Wm. S. Scull Co., did some 
fancy playing too, but more in line with tradition. He 
was holding down the catcher's spot when he made a 
reach for a pop foul, snagged it, and wound up 
stretched out on the ground. 

For the rest of the convention he was limping on a 





sprained ankle. 
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Jr., C. William Felton, Hans Zeisel, W. B. Smith, D. L. Peterson, 
H. C. Lear, Allan McKissock, Jr., Thomas Shea, and W. H. Preis. 
Individuals in action, if you can call it that, are (from left) Joe 
Diziki, catcher; Angus McAdam, Sr., hiking to first, while Dominic 
Vaskas makes like a base umpire; Don Peterson reaching for a high 
one; Bill Smith at bat. 


tea needs three things: boiling water—enough tea—proper 
brewing. 

There are many restaurants which serve good tea and they 
do a good tea business. But they aren't typical. They 
weren't in 1948 and I’m sorry to say as far as /ot tea is 
concerned, they aren't today. 

Here is the box score’ based on a very careful nation-wide 
survey of restaurants of all kinds and sizes: Six out of ten 
of the restaurants said that they had boiling water available 
for tea, but when we took a thermometer and went to the 
urn and measured it, we found that there were only 21 per 
cent that actually did have boiling water at the time we 
measured. The waterboilers in most restaurants were de- 
signed to produce large amounts of boiling water for 
restaurants at a particular time to make coffee. During the 
recovery period they don’t have boiling water for tea. 

Only 50 per cent of restaurants use enough tea—one bag 
per cup or 200 cups to the pound. This is because the pot- 
sized bag—although increasing in popularity—is not yet 
used in most cases and because the light-weight tea bag is 
still used in some cases. 

So far as dry service is concerned, only 30 per cent of 
the restaurants still persist in dry service, so that 70 per 
cent are doing that part of the job the way it should be 
done—the way that their customers do it at home. The 
significant question is: How many restaurants do all three 
of the things necessary to serve good tea? Only 8 per cent. 
Here's striking documentation of why Americans drink tea 
less than half as frequently when they eat cut. 

But even this doesn't reveal the full extent of the disad- 
vantage tea faces out-of-home. Availability of good tea is 
not just a matter of physically being able to make good tea. 
If the waiter or service personnel doesn’t want to serve tea 
because “it’s too much trouble’; if the public is consistently 
asked. ‘‘Will you have your coffee now or later’, tea is 
hardly in the fullest sense available to the customer. 

The fact is most waiters and waitresses and the kitchen 
help would just rather not be bothered with tea. Why 
should they? 

There’s still tremendous potential in this out-of-home 
market. 

If people will drink only as much tea when they eat 
out as they do at home, and-if the present yearly increase 
in consumption of iced tea out of the home continues, as 
Field 
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we have every reason to expect that it should, we could 
sell another 14,000,000 pounds of tea to the restaurant 
field. And the increase could come within five years if we 
could only solve the problem of availability. 

Bear in mind that in the years 1946, 1947, 1848—five 
years ago—-the average sale of tea to the out-of-home 
market was around 15,000,000 pounds, where it is now 
running around 24,000,000 or 25,000,000 pounds a year. 

But the importance to all of us in the tea industry of the 
out-of-home market is far greater than the 14,000,000 
pounds potential increase indicates. There is nothing that 
will put tea in the minds of the American people so fast 
as seeing other people drinking it. There are 70,000,000 
meals served out of the home every day. The visibility of 
hot tea on the table when these million of Americans are 
eating out can be one of the greatest factors in promoting 
the sale of tea in the home. 

And this brings me to the most important part of our 
industry effort—the campaign to increase tea drinking in 
the home. Here we have no problem of availability. Tea 
is well displayed in every grocery store in the country. It is 
on 86 per cent of all pantry shelves. The problem is to get 
tea off the pantry shelf and into the tea pot. 

In the home market we have a double objective: First, to 
educate people to use one bag per cup. Second, to develop 
more daily tea drinkers. 

These have been chosen as our major objectives because 
we know that if we succeed in them it will be the quickest 
and surest way to build tea consumption and tea sales in 
this country. 

In 1948 the Roper Survey showed that about 40 per cent 
of the tea drinkers made tea with one spoon of tea or one 
bag per cup—so that the population as a whole was getting 
275 cups per pound instead of 200 cups. Forty per cent 
were using enough tea, but 60 per cent were shortchanging 
themselves. And look what it does to ws. 

At 275 cups per pound, we use, 50,000,000 pounds of 
tea a year for hot tea. At 200 cups to the pound we should 
use 69,000,000 pounds, or 19,000,000 pounds more. 

It is a significant thing that in New England, where per 
capita tea consumption is double what it is for the rest of 
the country, the percentage of people who use enough tea 
is nearly half again as great as for the rest of the country. 
And of even greater significance is the fact that there are 
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Only slightly hampered by Greenbrier notions of proper dress and 
party hours, tea conventioneers relaxed into spirit of the West 
Virginia Hillbilly Night. In the center are Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bal- 
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twice the number of habitual daily tea drinkers in New 
England as there are in the rest of the country. In other 
words, people in New England not only use more tea per 
cup in making their tea, but very evidently they like what 
they make and, therefore, they tend to drink it oftener. 

It is also interesting to note that a higher percentage 
of people use tea bags in New England than anywhere 
else in the country—two thirds. This definitely shows 
that it’s not tea bags that is hurting the sale of tea in the 
U. S. A. It’s merely the fact that we haven't yet educated 
enough people to use one bag per cup. 

Our second major objective is to create more daily tea 
drinkers. Forty per cent of the people never drink hot tea, 
41 per cent drink it sometimes and 19 per cent drink it 
every day as a matter of habit. This 19 per cent uses 
75 per cent of the tea. They are the real tea drinkers. 
For every one per cent we add to this group of daily tea 
drinkers, we get 2,250,000 pounds more tea consumed 
annually. 

But there is another compelling reason why we think 
our major job is to develop the habitual daily tea drinker. 
There is a definite psychological difference between the 
habitual tea drinker and the man who ‘‘drinks-tea-when’”’— 
when his mother-in-law comes to dinner, when he has a 
stomach ache, when he feels a cold coming on, when he 
eats at a chop-suey joint. We know that whereas people 
choose or plan their dinner menus weighing each item, they 
normally take their beverage as a matter of habit. Over 
and over people told us that they liked tea but they just 
never thought of it—they just drank something else out 
of habit. Therefore, our basic job, as we have seen it, is 
to interrupt people and make them think about tea and then 
to give them good reasons why they should become habitual 
tea drinkers. 

Perhaps I can summarize what I have said today in simple 
terms with these four points: 

. The tea producers and the U.S. tea trade, working- 
together, have stopped the down-trend in tea consumption 
and started it back up. 

2. There is a tremendous potential for growth if we 
continue to do the things that have to be done. 

3. In the out-of-home market our single objective is to 
see that good tea is available. 
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4. In the home market our double objective is: 

(a) to educate people to use one bag per cup, and 

(b) to develop more people who drink tea daily as 
a matter of Aabit. 

There is a significant difference in the jobs we face in 
the out-of-home and the home markets. In restaurants, if 
good tea is made available, consumption will double if 
people only follow their present home-developed habits. 
This job of making tea available in restaurants is presently 
a merchandising job rather than an advertising job. We 
could do this job if necessary—and did for several years— 
without consumer advertising, although advertising makes 
it much easier. Advertising alone, however, could not gain 
us our objective. 

In the home its different. The tea is available. Something 
has to move people to do something with the tea. Some- 
thing has to be made to happen inside their heads. This 
is a job which cannot be done without consumer advertising 
and consumer publicity. These are the two weapons which, 
in this country, can influence people faster and cheaper than 
any others—provided the product is available. 

Faster and cheaper are, of course, relative terms. If the 
money which the Tea Council spends for its advertising cam- 
paign were the only funds that were being spent to pro- 
mote tea, it would certainly take a long, long time to do 
the job. But we must not forget that for every dollar 
that the Tea Council spends in this job, the industry spends 
at least nine or ten additional dollars for advertising and 
promotion. The combined voice of the brand packer and 
the retail grocer is many times more powerful than that of 
the Tea Council. 

The real strength of our industry today stems from the 
fact that we have learned how to work together. Only the 
combined efforts of all of us—producer, importer, packer, 
grocer and restaurateur would have been powerful enough 
to stop the toboggan ride that tea was on and start us back 
up. And now that we've started back up, I don’t think 
we're ever going to start down again. 

In the next five years, I believe it is within our power 
to increase our consumption another 50 million pounds a 
year! 


"Unbeatable combination for tea success” 


“To my way of thinking, you have an unbeatable 
combination of factors, making for success. 

"In the first place, you are taking the initiative—in 
cooperating together, in pooling your common re- 
sources, your know-how, to increase tea consumption. 
What a single firm could not do, what a single export- 
ing foreign country could not do, you are achieving 
together. You have a tremendous market before you 
—a tremendous area for increased consumption—to 
bring it up to foreign levels. 

"In the second place, you are tapping the vast re- 
source of modern American techniques—modern ad- 
vertising, public relations, packaging and merchandis- 
ing, and retailing in your program.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Tea Association of the U.S.A. 








Tea Council makes grant for bulk 
tea brewing to restaurant group 


An offer of a grant has been made to the National 
Restaurant Association by the Tea Council, Inc., for 
research in the field of bulk tea production. 

The initial grant has been made to cover the cost 
of study by NRA’s Research Committee on the prob- 
lems involved in developing the equipment needed to 
produce bulk quantities of tea. 

In addition to the members of the Research Com- 
mittee who will give their time to the study, the Tea 
Council will assign whatever staff aid is necessary for 
at. 

After the equipment has been developed, the prob- 
lem of educating restaurateurs and industrial feeders 
to its proper use will be called into play by both the 





NRA and the Tea Council, it was reported. 
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“Bulk brewing is answer" 
(Continued from page 23) 





and in dollars the increase was $8.53 or 65 per cent. Our 
estimated increase in gross profit from tea sales was $53.14, 
and our customers benefited $21.05 per month as the result 
of the shift from other beverages to tea. 

The cafeteria supervisory staff, as well as myself, are 
sold on the hot tea urn, because it offers a better cup of tea 
with faster service, and we intend to expand it throughout 
our facilities.” 

Henry M. Montague, president of the Fred B. Prophet 
Co., said that the introduction of prebrewed tea to the 
industrial food service branch of the restaurant industry 
brought some startling disclosures, at least to his company. 

The usual service of hot tea on a high speed food line 
proved to be more or less of a nuisance and was never 
pushed or exploited, he explained. The only time that tea 
was actually promoted, advertised and pushed was during 
the iced tea season, when the tea could be prebrewed and 
displayed in the iced section of the counter. 

Mr. Moutague said the demonstrations sponsored by the 
Tea Council immediately convinced his organization that: 

1. Prebrewed tea in an urn, placed on the counter where 
a customer could serve himself, tremendously increased the 
sale of tea. 

2. Service was simplified, inasmuch as there was no need 
to have special cups prepared beforehand, with tea bags 
or pots of boiling water available. 

3. A greatly improved product was served to the cus- 
tomer, while at the same time the cost of each service was 
reduced. 

“We had no hope or expectation whatsoever that workers 
out in the shop would buy any great amount of tea from the 
food wagons,” Mr. Montague disclosed. ‘We found this 
to be true in the case of breakfast runs, where coffee still 
remained predominant. But in the afternoon, a consider- 
able number of our customers bought tea. The pleasant 
part of this, to us, was the fact that they were buying it in 
lieu of milk and soda, which have become very high cost 
and The Flavor Field 
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items and which in many cases pose problems of bottle 
disposal. 

“A second surprise came when we compared the results 
of one factory against the other. In the Nash Kelvinator 
unit, where many women are employed, an increase of 97 
per cent in tea consumption, when properly displayed and 
served, raised only a few eyebrows. But when heavy industry 
like Budd Wheel, with a predominantly male employment, 
both white and colored, of a classification we might call 
laboring men, showed an increase from 2-1 cup per 
100 employees to 18 cups per 100 employees, we decided 
there was really something to urn brewed tea.” 

Mr. Montague stressed that urn brewed tea definitely 
gives the customer something he wants and prefers, rather 
than forcing him to buy a drink that he only takes because 
the tea he would prefer to have is not available. 

“Speaking selfishly, we also realize that the material cost 
of serving a cup of tea means greater profits than that of 
serving almost any other beverage, " he added. 

A.B. Dreissiger, vice president of Factory Stores, credited 
the tea industry for advertising and point-of-sale merchan- 
dizing aids which helped boost his firm’s sales of iced tea. 

To offset summer doldrums, we began several years ago to 
promote iced tea and non-carbonated fruit drinks made from 
concentrated syrups, “he reported. “The result of this pro- 
motion has been to overcome high summer food costs so 
successfully that they are as good, or better than, winter 
costs. Iced tea deserves a particularly large share of the 
credit because in many of our units it has come from zero 
sales to the position of a leading seller.” 
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Whose responsibility includes the purchase of various 
commodities in addition to tea, can rely on our 
experienced representatives—who as specialists 


in tea enjoy the confidence of the tea trade. 
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1. Part of the area is situated in very unsafe country, 
which makes it impossible to operate there. 

2. Part of the area is still in the hands of squatters 
for growing foodstuffs. It is very questionable that the 
tea stumps on this soil, even if it were possible to re- 
occupy the area, could be rehabilitated into productive 
tea gardens. 

3. Several tea estates had to close down on account 
of the low tea prices of last year. 

4. Blister blight is playing havoc with production, 
especially in the small gardens. 

5. Also affecting tea production is the labor situ- 
ation. Producing tea involves a lot of manual labor. 
Not only has the cost of labor gone up tremendously, not 
only is labor efficiency still below prewar, but on top of 
that are difficulties unknown before the war, such as 
strikes, slow-down actions, etc. Whether this situation 
will improve in the future is difficult to say, and depends 
largely on the internal political situation and union man- 
agement. 

Rationalization of tea-production by labor-saving de- 
vices is only possible on a very limited scale as long as 
buyers stick to present quality and specifications. This 
makes tea production, at present, a very costly affair and 
hampers rehabilitation of present plantings and expansion 
by new ones. 
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N. F. H. Fleming 


Ernest A. Shalders 


Shalders retires as Lipton manager 


of tea buying; Fleming named to post 


Ernest A. Shalders, manager of tea buying and blending 
for Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., for nearly 30 years, is returning 
to England to enter a period of ‘‘semi-retirement.” 

Although retiring from Lipton in the United States, Mr. 
Shalders will continue as market consultant to Lipton 
management here. He will be attached to the buying offices 
of Lipton (Overseas) Limited. 

Mr. Shalders will be succeeded by N.F.H. Fleming, well 
known in the trade for his tea tasting and blending abilities. 
Mr. Fleming, who joined Lipton in Hoboken in 1946 was 
manager of Lipton’s newest plant, in Galveston, Texas, 
from its opening in March, 1951, until the spring of this 
year, when he returned to Hoboken. 

A native of England, Mr. Fleming started out with Lipton, 
Ltd., in London in 1936. Later he was attached to the 


Lipton organization in Calcutta. After five and a half years 
with the Royal Indian Navy during the war, he returned 
to Lipton in London before joining Lipton in the United 
States. 

Mr. Shalder’s tea career began at Whittaker Thurgood 
and Co., where he started as an apprentice in 1908. In 
1911 he joined Twining and Co. in London as assistant tea 
buyer and blender. 

The first world war interrupted his career. 
with the British Army between 1914 and 1918. 

He is one of the few individuals connected with Lipton 
who had direct dealing with Sir Thomas Lipton. He was 
interviewed and approved for his appointment in the United 
States by the founder of the company. 

In 1948 he made a tour of the tea world, during which 
he attended auctions and visited tea estates in India and 
Ceylon where he discussed current problems with tea planters. 

Tribute is paid to Mr. Shalders by his successor, Mr. 
Fleming, in an article which will appear in the Winter issue 
of Lipton Magazine: “It would be impossible to assess 
his influence for good sound trade practices, which his 
presence in the business for all these years has had.” 


He served 


50,000,000 pounds more in 5 years 
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on television stations across the country. They included 
demonstration kits, a three-minute film, tea as props in 
leading programs—and “Operation Hutch”, the campaign 
which followed the statement made by Charles F. Hutchin- 
son, retired U. S. Supervising Tea Examiner, that “American 
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women didn’t know how to boil water.’ 

Mr. Rosen presented a TV film made in cooperation 
with the National Restaurant Assocation and centering on 
William C. Wheeler, president of the National Restaurant 
Association. 

After his report, Mr. Rosen unveiled an astonishing dis- 
play, occupying one entire wall of the Greenbrier auditorium, 
of 6,000 newspaper and magazine stories on iced tea 
published this past summer. 


"Tomorrow's Asia" 


At an economic roundtable discussion on “Tommorrow’s 
Asia’, Robert B. Smallwood, chairman of the Tea Council 
of the U. S. A., Inc., said that Americans are turning more 
of their attention to Asia. 

“More and more we are beginning to realize that what 
happens to the people of Asia—and 65 per cent of the 
world’s population lives there—directly influences what 
happens to the United States,‘ he declared. 

India’s ambassador to the United States, G. L. Mehta, 
told the convention that if his country’s present and subse- 
quent Five Year Plans succeed, the next 20 years should 
see a marked improvement in the strength of the Indian 
economy and in the standard of living of the average 
Indian. 

“Over the course of years, we anticipate a steady improve- 
ment in the yield per acre, by means of more fertilizers 
and water, better seeds and cultivation methods,”’ he said. 
Scientific agriculture, in other words, will have become a 
fact instead of an aspiration. There is no doubt that if 
the first two years of the Plan are any indication, the pro- 
gress of agriculture will be such as to ensure not only 
self-sufficiency but a fair measure of exports of agricultural 
products.” 

India’s current economic development and her plans for 
the future do not in any sense mean that her trade contacts 
with the rest of the world and particularly with her 
neighbors in Asia will be diminished,” Mr. Mehta stressed. 


ized, their foreign trade tends to expand although it may 
be that the character of the trade might change. Even 
when development is advanced, the higher national income 
will be expressed in a greater demand for foreign commodi- 
ties—raw materials for industry, advanced forms of capital 
goods, and a host of consumers’ products whose market in 
India is at present virtually untouched. We may also expect 


an extension in trade in those commodities of which India 
is traditionally an important supplier, along with the de- 
velopment of her export industries and a diversification of 
her export trade in general.” 

H. S. Amerasinghe, counsellor of the embassy of Ceylon, 
filled in for Ambassador Claude Corea, who was ill and 
unable to be at the convention. 

"The economy of Ceylon is supported on three main 
props, the tea, rubber and coconut industries,” Mr. Amera- 
singhe pointed out. ‘These props have to carry a heavy 
burden of imports, the bulk of which comprises food. 
To remove the weakness in her economy, a six year plan 
of development was adopted in 1947-48 with the first budget 
of independent Ceylon. Its features were a program of 
industrialization designed to give some measure of diversity 
to the economy and increased food production which would 
reduce the need for food imports, thereby releasing foreign 
exchange for the urgent tasks of development.” 

The first manifestation of the West’s resolve to extend 
its technical resources aid aid to Asia was the now famous 
Point Four program, Mr. Amerasinghe said. This was soon 
followed by the Colombo Plan for technical assistance and 
cooperation in fostering the development of the economies 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth and the 
British colonial territories in South East Asia, a Plan which 
was later to include in its scope other territories outside the 
British Commonwealth and British sphere of interest. 

“In varying measure, the countries of South and South 
East Asia have received valuable help from these two pro- 
jects,” he commented: ‘Ceylon, for her part, has benefited 
only by the technical assistance and cooperation obtainable 
under the Colombo Plan.” 

Dr. Zairin Zain, charge d'affaires for Indonesia, said 
that over-emphasis on a small number of export products 
and an almost complete lack of industrialization made his 
country extraordinarily vulnerable to fluctuations in the prices 
of these commodities. This phenomenon has also contribu- 
ted to the paradox that in an agricultural country they still 
suffer from lack of adequate production of foodstuffs for 
bare subsistence, he added. 

“We are, and will remain for many years, primarily 
an agrarian economy, but with a difference: we shall give 
our attention first to the needs of our own people for 
food crops, particularly because of the great annual increase 
of the population,” he declared. 

“At the same time, we will attempt to increase the 
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volume of production of crops for export, both so that we 
will not be so dependent on our major export, which is 
rubber, and so that we can create a source of foreign ex- 
change to go forward with our program of national develop- 
ment.” 


"Idea Exchange" 

At an “Idea Exchange’’ ably chaired by Max Margolies, 
of the Tea Pack Co., a spirited give-and-take of opinion 
developed on the elimination of very small packages from 
the grocer’s shelf, the question of tea dust in tea bags, the 
idea of vacuum packaging of tea, and the use of tea by 
children. 

Strong sentiment against the very small tea package was 
expressed by a number of the conventioneers as uneconomical, 
contributing to consumer confusion and not encouraging to 
increased consumption. 

Mr. Winokur indicated that his company, Seeman Brothers, 
Inc., was using the very small tea packages, but was doing 
so in response to a very definite demand. In the New York 
area, his company was doing a good business on them, he 
reported. He added that when that condition changes, 
they would be glad to drop the packages from their line. 

George Mitchell, former head of the tea department at 
General Foods, said that with too much tea dust in the 
tea bag it settles at the bottom and extraction is poorer. 

Carl Seeman, of Seeman Brothers, felt there might be a 
confusion in terms, since sometimes fine fannings were very 
much like dust. 

N. F. H. Fleming, newly appointed manager of tea 


buying and blending for Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., said that 
tea dust in tea bags was admissible, but that such contents 
must be stated on the package. 

Mr. Fleming also reported that some research had been 
done in London during the war on the possibility of 
vacuum packing tea, but it was concluded that the method 
made the tea go rapidly flat after the can was opened, and 
destroyed its character. 

Mr. Mitchel differed. He revealed that he had tea packed 
in cans for 15 years under a 29.2-inch vacuum, and that 
the flavor had been retained. If the tea is valuable enough, 
the vacuum packing is justified, Mr. Mitchel suggested. 

Otto Goldschmidt, of the DeHope Goldschmidt Corp., 
confirmed Mr. Mitchell’s conclusions. He had tasted some 
of the vacuum packed tea and found it to be excellent. 
Moreover, if the tea did stale rapidly after opening, it should 
be thrown out and another can opened, as is done with, 
say, canned nuts. 

C. William Felton, vice president of Henry P. Thomson, 
Inc., said he, too, had tested Mr. Mitchell’s vacuum packed 
tea. It did retain the flavor, he declared, but the flavor 
dropped very rapidly. In 24 hours the flavor was poorer 
than if the tea had not been vacuum packed, he claimed. 

K. Cyrus Melikian, of the Rudd-Melikian Co., Phila- 

delphia, said that his company was running tests with a tea 
concentrate in vending machines. They are working toward 
an iced tea dispenser that would actually put ice into the 
cup. For hot tea, they required a cup that would not leave 
a paper taste. Plastic lined cups would solve this problem, 
he indicated. 
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The challenge facing coffee 


Once again coffee men are gathering at Boca Raton, 
Fla. This time it’s for the 43rd annual convention of 
the National Coffee Association. 

Months back, NCA set its convention theme: 
challenge facing coffee.” 

As November 16th-19th approached, the theme mounted 
in significance. Now, with the convention at hand, that 
theme has become a powerful lever to pry open the door 
to decisive industry understanding and action. 

The shape of the challenge is beginning to emerge. 

From preliminary discussions, from serious weighing of 
facts, from the enormous reservoir of thought and com- 
ment in this magazine's special “Challenge Facing Coffee” 


“The 


section in the following pages—from all of these the basic 
challenge is becoming visible. 

It is a grave and disturbing challenge. 

Only now is it becoming clear that the industry never 
overcame some of the deepest effects of the drastic price 
rise of 1949-1950, effects prolonged by subsequent events. 

Certain of the difficulties brought into being by the 
1949-50 rise were met with remarkable energy and ability 
by the industry. The elimination, by and large, of un- 
favorable press comment, was one of these achievements. 

But the most decisive effect has continued, stimulated 
by later developments. 


New perspectives for tea 


The eighth annual convention of the Tea Association 
of the U.S.A., held once again at The Greenbrier, was a 
delightful occasion socially. 

Tea men have learned to play, to relax and to have 
fun together, something they didn’t know when they 
hesitantly gathered for the first convention at Rye, N. Y. 

As a coagulant, binding the industry closer in friend- 
ship, the social side has an importance beyond the imme- 
diate purpose of fun. 

But the heart of any convention is in its business 
sessions. Never was this more true than at The Green- 
brier this year. 

In the “Tea Convention ‘Highlight’ Reports” on the 
preceding pages, and in the forthcoming issue, the em- 
phasis is on bringing you this heart of the convention. 

At the 1953 convention, for the first time in many years, 
the industry moved out of the woods to take a good look 
at the forest. 

Where does tea in 
Where is it headed? 
from now? 

In a detailed, impressive report Toby Hyde outlined 
bold new perspectives for tea in the U.S.A. 


the United States stand now? 
Where can it be, say, five years 
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Americans are tending to ‘‘stretch” their coffee. 

As one of the articles in the “Challenge Facing Coffee” 
section puts it: “Americans have increased their rate of 
coffee drinking without increasing their actual con- 
sumption.” 

In the restaurant market, especially, the evil of “stretch- 
ing” has been noted before. But as articles in the 
“Challenge Facing Coffee” section point out, it is an evil 
which is still very much with us, a drag not only on 
restaurant volume but also, in its wider effects, on the 
home market. 

Some coffee packers, unfortunately, are not beyond 
blame in this situation, either for stimulating the ten- 
dency in the first place, or for an unwillingness to come to 
grips with it today. 

To what extent does the pattern of “stretching” pr-- 
vail in the home and in the restaurant? Why is it taking 
place? What can the industry do to bring it to a halt and 
create a trend in the other direction? 

These are problems NCA’s 43rd convention will tackle. 

If as a result the industry is able to apply its maximum 
resources—in ideas, in ability, in united effort—there is 
no doubt that the challenge facing coffee can be met suc- 
cessfully. 


It is within the power of the industry, with support 
from the producing countries, to enlarge the American 
varket for tea by 50,000,000 pounds annually in five 
years, Mr. Hyde indicated. And he showed exactly where 
that extra volume could come from. 

One symposium at the convention, the “Make It Easy— 
Make It Good” session of the restaurant men, was prob- 
ably a turning point in the industry's attitude on public 
service of hot tea. 

The restaurant operators were unanimous: The way to 
throw the door open to a real upsurge in hot tea volume 
in restaurants is to achieve bulk brewing. 

One of the most pointed and powerful reports, not 
even yet fully recognized as such, was the summary by 
Don Parsons of tea in supermarkets. Without pulling 
punches, Mr. Parsons bluntly told the industry it was 
missing bets and making mistakes—and where. 

The Tea Association's eighth convention was a good 
one. How good will become apparent in the months to 
come, as the industry applies convention perspectives and 
knowledge and unity to stepping up still further the rate 
of increase in tea sales in this country. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the coffee industry, continuous flow 
processing is available with all component machinery designed to work 


together as a single team! 
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IN ANY WEATHER, the new Even-Cure System delivers thoroughly dried, sized 
and classified beans of uniform cure every day of harvest! 





Wet-method fermentation takes place under rigid automatic control, and 
is adjustable to either spontaneous or enzyme “booster” treatment. 


RAPID-ACTING MECHANICAL DRYERS eliminate mold and bacteria hazards, require a 
minimum of skilled attendants...and slice drying time and fuel costs to a 


new, profit-swelling low. 


Best of all, the widely adaptable Even-Cure System may be modified for 
the individual processor to meet local limitations imposed by climate, 
water supply, available labor and technical facilities. 


CONTROLLED CURING and simplified processing pay dividends in increased 
market value of finished green beans that will liquidate plant invest- 


ment in a remarkably short time, sometimes in a single season. 


© The Engelberg Huller Co., Inc 


INQUIRE about the completely flexible 
Engelberg Even-Cure System. Just ask your 


Engelberg distributor for a preliminary dis- 
THE INC cussion of your needs—at your convenience 
o7 : and at no obligation. Or write factory for com- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. plete information. 
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the challenge 
facing coffee 


A COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES “fact-reference” section 





This "fact reference" 


section centers on the theme of the 43rd annual 


convention of the National Coffee Association—''The Challenge Facing 
Coffee". The articles provide a wealth of material on all aspects of cof- 
fee, for background discussion at the Boca Raton meetings and for ref- 
erence purposes afterwards. You'll probably want to retain this copy, 
therefore, for such reference use in the months to come. 


NCA’s 43rd Annual Convention 
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coffee men return to Boca Raton 
for “challenge” convention 








The challenge facing coffee on the industry's key fronts 
will be pinned down, and answers worked out, at the 43rd 
annual convention of the National Coffee Association. 

Once again, the coffee fraternity is returning for its 
annual conclave to familiar ground, the sumptuous Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

From the time the Seaboard Airline Railroad's coffee 
convention special pulls into Boca Raton on November 
14th, until the wind-up of the event on November 19th, 
coffee men and members of allied trades will dig in for 
an intensive business and social program. 

At the business sessions starting Monday morning, 
November 16th, the industry will examine trends in home 
consumption, the restaurant and institutional market, 
coffee sales in groceries, brewing developments and needs, 
industrywide promotion programs, changes in coffee grow- 
ing and other phases of the coffee business. 

Attention will center on the challenge presented by 
evidence that for some years now Americans have been 
squeezing more cups of coffee out of the same amount 
of ground coffee. Cup consumption has gone up, this evi- 
dence indicates, but bean absorption has remained rela- 
tively constant. 

This year's convention will see the panel discussion 
come into its own. Four panels are scheduled at which 
coffee men can give-and-take opinion in a free, informal 
way. 

N.C.A. President Edward Aborn will keynote the open- 
ing session. This will be his last convention as head of 
the association. Mr. Aborn has indicated that this second 
term, now running out, will be his last, although he will 
remain active in N.C.A. 

At the first session, deep and basic challenges to coffee 
will be examined. 

John M. Cabot, assistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs at the United States Department of State, will re- 
view coffee's part in U. §.-Latin-American relations. 

The economic challenge facing coffee will be pinned 
down by Raymond Rodgers, professor of banking at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New York 
University, and in the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. 

President Aborn will chair the second session, Tuesday 
morning, at which N.C.A. Executive Vice President John 
F. McKiernan will report. 

Trends in retail coffee sales will be summarized by 
Arthur C. Neilsen, of the A. C. Neilsen Co., a noted 
research analyst. He will spotlight challenges presented 
to the industry by retail movements of coffee, as revealed 
by his organization's research studies. 

The second morning two of the panels will get underway. 

Earl B. Ackerman will be moderator at a discussion on 
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allied members, while Albert Ehlers, Jr., will chair a panel 
of roasters catering to the institutional market. 

The gavel at the third day's session will be wielded 
by William D. Roussel, N.C.A. vice president. 

How the Coffee Brewing Institute is helping the in- 
dustry to meet the challenge on the brewing front will 
be reported by Eugene G. Laughery, general manager. 
What CBI has been able to do so far, and what it is 
planning to do in the period ahead, will be discussed by 
Mr. Laughery. The formation of CBI was announced at 
the convention at Boca Raton in 1952. 

The challenge facing coffee in the American home will 
be examined by Samuel G. Barton, president of the Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America, a top authority in 
his field. He will analyze consumer attitudes toward 
coffee as reflected in buying by the housewife. 

Highlight of the third session will be the presentation 
of its industrywide advertising, public relations and home 
economics program by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 

Horacio Cintra Leite, president of PACB, will under- 
line the basic objectives of the Bureau. Charles G. Lind- 
say, manager, will outline the achievements of PACB, 
and its program for the coming year. Assisting Mr. 
Lindsay in this presentation will be John A. Burns, 
PACB’s director of advertising; Edwin B. Dexter, director 
of public relations; and Ellen S. Saltonstall, director of 
consumer services. 

This morning, again, two panels will swing into action. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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the challenge facing NCA’s convention 





By EDWARD ABORN, President 
National Coffee Association 


In this, the convention issue of Coffee & Tea Industries 
I would like to advance N.C.A.’s official welcome to repre- 
sentatives of the coffee-growing countries and to our own 
domestic trade, who will be with us at Boca Raton. 

I am looking forward to renewing my acquaintance with 


many old friends and_ to 
meeting personally, for the 
first time, delegates from 


companies which have become 
members of the national since 
our last convention. 

The Association’s officers 
and staff have devoted many 
months to the planning and 
preparation of our 1953 busi- 
ness agenda. Every speaker 
has been chosen, every discus- 
sion topic selected, and every 
group session conceived with 
the aim of making this 43rd 
annual convention the most 
servicable ever. 

There are all the usual reasons why attendance at this 
get-together should be a high-light in any delegate’s year. 
We are again convening at an attractive resort and have 
been promised an exciting program of recreation and enter- 
tainment. But there's no better incentive, from the view- 
point of the progressive coffee man, than that implied in 
the 1953 theme: “The Challenge Facing 
Coffee.” 





the most 


interesting and 


convention's 


Sound ideas 


This is the keynote on which the business sessions have 
been planned. And each one of them will present, analyze 
and recommend a strategy to meet the challenges which face 
the various phases of the industry. The delegate who goes 
40 over par on the golf course and lands the smallest sailfish 
of the season can still leave Boca with a head full of trophies 
in the form of sound ideas that will benefit his business. 

I don’t wish to sound like a top sergeant. Those of you 
who know me personally should be assured that I haven't lost 
my passion for belting long ones down the fairway. But 
I'm convinced that the delegate who comes to Boca with 
an “all fun and no business’ attitude is going to miss the 
most beneficial part of the convention. 

On the business side, there's another good reason why 
attendance at this convention promises to be very advanta- 
geous. We expect influential representatives from all the 
principal producing countries—the countries where, meta- 
phorically speaking, our ‘bread and butter’ is grown. 

It’s my conviction that the increased production of coffee, 
by means of better agronomy, more modern equipment, ex- 
tensive new plantings, and an all-out scientific war against 
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plant diseases should be the prime target for the long-range 
efforts of every coffee man. Any campaign for increased con- 
sumption is a sher waste of time and dollars unless coffee 
is being grown in sufficient quantities to keep pace. We 
can't sell what we don't have. And we'd only be creating 
an unsuppliable demand if we were to promote sales and 
neglect production. 

During the two visits I made to Latin America, as a 
representative of N.C.A., I observed some facts of agrono- 
mical life which actually frightened me. The national’s 
Agricultural Development Committee has launched several 
campaigns to try to rectify the serious shortage of trained 
technicians in the producing areas and to arrest the shocking 
toll of plant diseases. 


Producing country views 


That is why the attendance of Latin American guests will 
be, in itself, an extremely important factor in the success 
of our forthcoming convention. We will be anxious to get 
the latest official reports on crop volumes and to consult 
with them on methods of propagating the fragile plant 
whose health is the lifeblood of our industry. 

Every now and then we hear of an association member 
wondering out loud what practical advantages he receives 
in return for payment of his dues. I can think of few better 
answers to the question than to cite the business programs 
scheduled for our 43rd convention. The member who at- 
tends them will find that he can't bvy anywhere else, at 
any price the kind of information he will be exposed to. 

The beloved Will Rogers said that when Gabriel blows 
his horn, half the American people will be at conventions 
and the other half will be packing their bags in preparation 
for one. At this writing, I'm in the latter half. This year, 
there'll be a gavel in my bag that won't be coming back 
home with me. I'll turn it over to the new N.C.A. president 
at the final session. 

To the Association membership, which placed its con- 
fidence in me during my two-year term of office, I extend 
my sincere gratitude. I can wish nothing better, for my 
successor, as I pass the baton, than that he enjoy the same 
all-out cooperation that the N.C.A.’s officers and members 
gave to me. 

Informally, I suppose, this could be construed as a vale- 
diction from the “retiring president” of the N.C.A. But 
I don’t mean it to be a valedictory in the sense of farewell. 
I fully expect to continue being an active member of the 
national. 

Although I'll leave my wooden gavel at Boca, I'll still 
have a busy walnut desk in Linden, N. J. Not to mention 
my favorite set of woods in a clubhouse locker. 

So, I'll “see you around.” First at Boca. 
willing, many times thereafter. 


Then, God- 
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By JOHN F. MC KIERNAN, Executive Vice President 


As executive vice president of the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation, I've had a great deal to do with the early planning 
and final programming of our 43rd annual convention. 
Preparations for this biggest week in the Association's 
calendar had received most of the staff's attention for the 
past two months. On the 
eve of our trip to Boca Ra- 
ton, I feel confident that you 
will be pleased with the re- 
sults of our efforts. 

Although the convention 
is the real climax of any 
N.C.A. year, the routine and 
special activities that we 
handle between our con- 
vention dates are equally 
important to the growth 
and prestige of the Associ- 
ation. Because so many of 
these less-spotlighted chores are overshadowed by the 
year-end general assembly, I'd like to summarize them 
very briefly. 

During the past year, our president, Ed Aborn, visited 
Colombia as a representative of the national association. 
Aside from the very substantial public relations benefits 
derived from this trip, he brought back reports and ob- 
servations which proved of great value to our Agricultural 
Development Committee. Combined with Ed's experience 
of an earlier trip to Brazil, his Colombia visit gave us, in 
our midst, a first-hand observer of conditions in the two 
principal growing countries. 





Telling the coffee story 


Between the president and myself, many speaking en- 
gagements were filled, including addresses before the 
convention of the National Restaurant Association, the 
Pacific Coast Coffee Association, the New York Coffee 
Roasters, the Fifth Annual Virginia World Trade Con- 
ference, the Southern Coffee Roasters’ convention and 
the Green Coffee Association of New Orleans. 

In these talks to influential audiences, as well as in 
publicity releases disseminated by our Publications Com- 
mittee, we told the story of the coffee industry and gave 
an exposition of its tremendous influence on world trade. 

Early this year, N.C.A. made representations to Wash- 
ington officials, pointing out the strangling effect of 
continued government control of coffee prices. And, of 
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course, you know that our efforts in this extremely im- 
portant project were successful. 

Our standing committees have met regularly during the 
year, conferring on and taking action in, every develop- 
ment affecting the particular phase of the industry with 
which they were concerned. The committees include: 
Army Roasting Survey; Cost of Operations Survey; Allied 
Industry Relations; Finance; U. S. Army Advisory; Pack- 
aging; Food and Drug Law; Hotel and Restaurant; Brew- 
ing; Technical Advertising Council; Agricultural Develop- 
ment; Membership; Executive; and Publications. 


The president . . . 


The men who served on these committees, giving un- 
sparingly of their time and energy, are deserving of the 
gratitude of all the membership. In addition to meet- 
ings of our standing committees, the Board of Directors 
met four times since the 1952 convention, at New Or- 
leans, New York, Chicago and Boca Raton. 

The final business at Boca Raton will be the election 
of a new N.C.A. president to succeed Ed Aborn. And 
I would like to say a word about the retiring president 
before he leaves the post. 

In the comparatively short time I have known him, Ed 
has impressed me tremendously with his seemingly in- 
exhaustible capacity for getting things done. Although 
busily occupied in the running of two private companies, 
he has given unstintingly of his valuable time to the affairs 
of the national association. At our board meetings, I have 
watched with admiration, and sometimes with sheer as- 
tonishment, the manner in which he can quickly reduce 
complicated problems to crystal-clear alternatives, and 
then suggest adroit decisions. 

I have also observed Ed as he talked to trade gather- 
ings or to members of the press, and I have seen how 
gracefully he projects his personality and impresses people 
with his forthright sincerity. As the top representative of 
N.C.A. during the past two years, he has garnered a great 
deal of respect for the industry at large, not to mention 
a wealth of affection from his colleagues. 

I know that the man who will be chosen to head N.C.A. 
for the next year will be of the same high caliber that 
has become a typical characteristic of all the national’s 
presidents. But if we were asked to suggest a target of 
achievement for the incoming president to take aim at, 
we could comply in no better way than to point to the 
record of his predecessor. In fact, Ed Aborn has set, for 
all of us, the highest standard of conduct in office. 
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“Americans have increased their rate of coffee drinking 
without increasing their actual coffee consumption” 


By CHARLES G. LINDSAY, Manager 


The coffee trade today finds itself in a paradoxical situation. 
In 1950 coffee drinking in the United States was at the rate 
of 2.31 cups per person per day. By 1953 it had risen to 
2.48 cups per person per day. Yet, based on running aver- 
ages, imports have remained virtually static: 


BAGS 
1949-50 20,273,000 
1950-51 19,399,000 
1951-52 20,316,000 
1952-53 20,414,000 


Apparently, then, we are con- 
fronted with a market in 
which Americans have in- 
creased their rate of coffee 
drinking without increasing 
their actual coffee consump- 
tion. 

There are, of course, a wide 
variety of reasons for this 
variety of reasons for this seeming paradox, such as the 
growing acceptance of coffee and chicory blends, the in- 
creasing use of solubles, less wasting of coffee and, unques- 
tionably, a tendency in many homes to “‘stretch” coffee. 

The latter tendency—to “‘stretch” coffee—also is prevalent 
among many operators of public eating places. 

Why should this be so? Simply because of a shift in 
consumer attitudes toward coffee, stemming from the ad- 
justment in prices that began in late 1949. 

For years prior to 1949, people had become accustomed 
to 50, 40, 30 and even 25-cent coffee. They took cheap 
coffee for granted. Then supply and demand came into 
balance and prices reached a more realistic level. 

The general public, unaware of the economic factors 
behind the change, were understandably bewildered by the 
sudden turn of events. Many were resentful. 

There soon developed what might be termed a period of 
“coffee questioning,” when both the press and the public 
sought satisfactory answers to what they felt was an un- 
satisfactory price situation. This questioning was prompted 
by: (1) the suddenness of the price change; (2) the fact 
that, because of the publicity given to coffee prices, coffee 
was much more in the news than most other products; and 
(3) the fact that an economy of generally rising prices 
was making people more acutely price conscious, and thus 
more economy-minded. 

The result, of course, has been the present paradoxical 
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Pan-American Coffee Bureau 


situation, in which consumers are drinking more coffee with- 
out “sing more. It is a major challenge facing the industry 
today—and the most serious aspect of it is the deterioration in 
the appreciation of, and desire, for really good coffee. This 
inevitably will make coffee more vunerable to competition 
from other beverages. 

What is the Pan-American Bureau doing to meet this 
challenge? First: we are strengthening our organization, 
not only by increasing the size of our staff but also by im- 
proving the quality of the personnel and _re-distributing 
responsibilities. Second: we are concentrating our pro- 
motional efforts on those areas where the opportunities are 
most promising and the needs are greatest. For example: 

1. We are concentrating our advertising, in both national 
magazines and radio, on the “coffee-break” theme. This 
decision, a direct result of market research studies that 
pointed to between-meal periods as an area of opportunity 
for increasing coffee drinking, has been profitable. Our 
1953 studies have shown a 25 per cent increase in between- 
meal coffee drinking at home, and a 50 per cent increase in 
between-meal coffee drinking at “place of work.” 

2. We are promoting the “coffee stop’ among motorists 
—taking a “break” along the highway on automobile trips 
for relaxation and a refreshing cup of coffee. 

In this program we have sought—and received—the close 
cooperation of safety experts and motor vehicle officials 
throughout the country, plus the active support of the 
nation’s press. 

3. We are broadening and intensifying our successful 
“one for the road’ program during the holiday season— 
urging coffee instead of liquor when it’s time for a final 
drink. 

4. We have intensified our efforts to inform the public, 
and especially those who mold public opinion, about the 
problems and economics of coffee’s production and distri- 
bution. 

5. We are broadening and intensifying our educational 
services: improving the quality of Bureau-sponsored teaching 
aids for schools, finding new markets for Bureau films, co- 
operating with schools in the dissemination of accurate 
information about coffee, and developing new material for 
adult groups. 

6. The Bureau is financing the Coffee Brewing Institute, 
Inc., a non-profit membership organization formed jointly 
with the National Coffee Association. Its primary function 
is to conduct research into ways and means of improving the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Refcrence” Feature 


CBI meets the brewing challenge 











By EUGENE G. LAUGHERY, General Manager 
The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 


The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., is the youngest mem- 
ber of the coffee industry team and, as such, is presented 
with a dual challenge. 

First, it must be recognized by the industry as the im- 
partial, scientific source to which the trade may look for the 
solution of its problems in 
this important phase of our 
business, the actual brewing of 
the coffee. Secondly, we are 
faced with the task of making 
available to the legion of 
coffee users authoritative in- 
formation which will enable 
them to achieve that happy 
end ‘the best possible cup 
of coffee.” 

Everything else in our 
scheme of things are means 
to these ends, and it is with 
these means that we deal day 
by day. 

In the short history of the Institute since its inception as 
a full time service of the coffee industry, a program has 
been effected with the encouragement of the National Coffee 
Association and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau which 
should prove a great aid to everyone from the grower to 
the consumer . . . for a cup of good coffee increases satis- 
faction and consumption. 

Along these lines, the Institute has taken the finding of 
the Brewing Committee of the National Coffee Association 
in regard to the proper proportions to bz used in the brewing 
of the beverage and has attempted to give them the widest 
possible dissemination. This is being done through the 
distribution of the Standard Coffee Measure, which the 
Institute has made procurable at manufacturer's cost to the 
trade. This measure is the official measure of The Coffee 
Brewing Institute, Inc., and has the proper brewing formula 
molded in its base. Along with the Standard Measure, 
the Institute has in preparation, as a companion to the 
measure, a standard set of brewing instructions to erase the 
guesswork from the preparation of that will-of-the-wisp, 
“the best possible cup of coffee.” 

In view of our policy of disseminating accurate and useful 
information to the greatest number of people possible, we 
herewith repeat that often published but often unneeded 
formula: 

To obtain the full enjoyment of coffee at its best, the fol- 
lowing proportions apply: two level teaspoons of coffee (the 
Standard Coffee Measure) to six fluid ounces of water: or 
for larger quantities, one pound of coffee to two gallons 
of water. 
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The Institute’s work involves cooperation not only with 
the people who grow and roast the coffee but also with 
manufacturers of coffee equipment and those who, in the 
end result, brew the coffee. With this in view, the Institute 
attempts to discharge its resonsibility both to the roaster and 
to the consumer with equal vigor. The information gathered 
and disseminated by the Institute is at all times fully docu- 
mented and backed by the research of the finest Universities 
and laboratories in the United States. 

An example of this program is the investigation regarding 
the effects of various types of water in coffee brewing now 
underway at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
benefits to be derived by such an investigation can be readily 
appreciated, and this is merely one in a series of scientific 
inquires which will be made. 

In the educational phase of the Coffee Brewing Institute, 
Inc., an audio-visual program has been undertaken, aimed 
at restaurant, institutional and hotel groups, showing the 
proper procedures for brewing coffee, storing coffee, handling 
coffee, mainaining brewing equipment and like matters. This 
program is being effected through the production of a 
16mm. motion picture showing the proper techniques in 
this field, and will be aided by collateral literature to be used 
by groups who use the motion picture. 

These devices are intended not only to aid in the training 
of the hotel, restaurant and institutional employees, but to 
help the roasters and their sales men in a campaign to 
install propér brewing methods in every place where they 
sell coffee. 

Thus, realizing that a good share of the poor coffee being 
served today comes as a direct reult of improper brewing, 
our challenge becomes clear. We must investigate and as- 
similate the best methods for the brewing of coffee and then 
we must make our findings available to all those who use 
coffee in order that they may obtain that “best possible cup 
of coffee’ every time. 


Suggest new coffee dispenser as premium 

The Xact Coffee Dispenser, said to measure out a level 
tablespoonful of ground coffee with each turn of the handle, 
has been announced by Kennan Sales, North Hollywood, 
California. 

An agitator inside the dispenser prevents coffee from 
packing and insures free flow into the rotating measuring 
drum, it was stated. 

Made of plastic, the unit can be fastened to a wall with 
a special bracket or be uced as a portable container and be 
kent in the refrigerator. 

The suggested retail price is $2.49. 

Kennan Sales suseested the coffee dispenser would make 
an ideal premium for coffee distributors. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge facing coffee’s public relations 


a aE RA a eT I Ee SE ET ED TIC 


‘Let's take the heat off coffee” 


By JEROME NEUMAN, Chairman of Publications Committee 
National Coffee Association 


As everyone knows, good things are in store when 
there's coffee “on the fire.’” But recent months have seen 
all too many occasions when coffee was “under fire.” 
Getting our product back where it belongs is going to be 
a real public relations job. 

I think I’ve got a fairly 
clear picture of what might 
be called the challenge fac- 
ing coffee’s public relations. 
And Id like to state my 
conviction that the gauntlet 
should be picked up by every 
man in the coffee industry 
who is interested in the fu- 
ture of his business. I pre- 
sume that includes everyone. 

During the past year or 
so, the trade has not been 
exactly bombarded with ad- 
verse criticism. If it had 
been, there’d be no need to point up the challenge. 
it has been assailed more subtly. It’s been sniped at—by 
sarcasm and innuendo, and it’s been hurt by a few ill— 
advised “pop-offs.” That kind of attack, I maintain, is 
more sinister than a broadside. 

A few general examples should suffice. When reports 
of frost damage in Brazil were being confirmed by author- 
itative observers, one commentator insisted that it was 
not frost but “hot air.’ And when Brazil was granted 
a credit from the Export-Import Bank, a syndicated colum- 
nist ¢harged that it would be paid off by coffee-buying 
American housewives through what he called “an arti- 
fically high-priced structure.” 

Although neither of these individuals exercises a large 
influence, they do have audiences. The same commentator 
was obliged to make a public apology after an earlier bit 
of misinformation. And the columnist, just a few days 
before he had to confirm the news of the loan to Brazil, 
reported that banking opinion was that it would be re- 
jected by Washington. 

But we all remember certain individuals who, instead of 
getting the facts on the situation, sounded off sponstaneously 
with remarks that only added fuel to the fire that the trade 
was under. We also recall that some firms were pushing 
their sales of soluble coffee with a slogan about beating 
high prices—at the very time that the industry was pointing 
up the comparative inexpensiveness of the beverage. 

If good public relations are built up on a foundation 
of good industry relations, then I believe that it’s time 
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we went in for some good housekeeping. Until coffee 
people agree, at least on the more important issues and 
objectives which concern the trade, I don’t know how we 
can proceed to enlighten a confused consumer. 

As I see it, our public relations picture today is one 
that could use more delineation and less subtle shading. 
Our position must be made clearer along such lines as 
proper brewing methods, the absolute dependence of re- 
tail prices on those paid for green coffee, the increasing 
basic costs of growing coffee, and the simple, unassailable 
fact that the roaster’s profit margin today is the lowest 
it's been in history. 

As chairman of N.C.A.’s Publications Committee, I 
believe that these are the foundations upon which we 
should build our current public relations policies. In order 
to promulgate them among consumers, we must first 
get them endorsed and supported by a unified industry. 

If we're to succeed in taking the heat off coffee, we've 
got to reduce temperatures here and there. The spreading 
of sound information about the trade, through our ad- 
vertisements and public statements, can throw a damper 
on the irresponsible blasts of our principal critics. It can 
also apply a cold compress to the nerves and tempers of 
the well-meaning firebrands within our own ranks. 

Both of these objectives require cool heads, working 
together for the industry's common good. There are 
plenty of such heads in the coffee trade. I say let's get 
them together. 


the market challenge facing coffee 
(Continued from page 41) 





quality of coffee as a beverage. The Coffee Brewing Insti- 
tute already has initiated important research projects which 
Mr. E. G. Laughery, general manager, reports on elsewhere 
in this magazine. 

7. Finally, we are engaged in a preliminary program 
designed to expand the coffee market in Canada. We have 
engaged a Canadian public relations firm to spearhead this 
program, and the Bureau has completed its first survey of 
Canada’s beverage buying habits, the results of which already 
are being used to formulate a coffee-promotion program in 
that country. 

These activities, we believe, indicate the Bureau’s aware- 
ness of the challenge that faces coffee today. To meet this 
challenge successfully, though, the active cooperation of the 
entire industry will be needed in concerted efforts to find 
new markets for coffee and—more importantly—to hold 
and revitalize old markets. 
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the challenge facing the coffee packer 





Unlike the coffee grower and the coffee exporter who by 
the nature of the function they perform are obliged to work 
behind the scenes, the coffee packer is continuously on stage, 
out front and exposed to an audience either sympathetic or 
belligerent, depending on how they react to ithe show for 
which they have paid the 
price of admission. The big 
challenge that confronts the 
coffee packer of today is the 
necessary but difficult and 
complex task of acquainting 
his audience with at least 


some of the more obviou; 
ecenomic facts of coffee. 
Failing in that, the coffee 


packer is apt to find himself 
playing to empty seats, or to 
an audience ploting open re- 
volt. 

It isn't because the Amert- 
can coffee audience is intentionally ef a provincial mind, 
but because we, as a nation, have been so occupied and en- 
grossed in building up our own economic frontiers that lit- 
tle time and opportunity has been left to evaluate the mani- 
fold blessings of international trade. So strongly entrenched 
in the public mind ts a false sense of natonal self-sufficiency 
that to many, international trade is considered—if considered 





By J. K. EVANS, General Manager 
Maxwell House Division 
General Foods Corp. 


at all—to be something separate and apart from the privi- 
leges and comforts we, as a nation, enjoy. 

Least understood of all, perhaps, is the simple fact that 
what we pay for goods purchased abroad is determined in 
large measure by what it costs us to produce the goods we 
tender in exchange. 

Squeezed between high taxes, and higher 
the coffee packer knows his own costs have risen to un- 
precedented levels. The packer knows, too, that his experi- 
ence is common to all American industry, including manu- 
facturers of trucks, t.2ctors and agricultural equipment es- 
growing, harvesting and transportation of 


w age rate’, 


sential to the 
coffee. High « 
And in this instance, coffee being the principle medium of 
exchange, it follows naturally that coffee prices are similarly 


sts here are reflected in high costs there. 


affected. 

Other factors, too, have an important bearing on the coftee 
economy, but these are more of a technical nature, hence 
less easily interpreted than the action of interlacing eco- 
nomies brought into mutually desired balance through the 
facility of free markets and international trade. 

Time and again it has bezn shown that criticism and at- 
titudes antagonistic to coffee are principally the handiwork 
of publicity seeking vendors of misinformation and abuse. 
Fortunately, the chronic malcontents, and their sponsored 
spokesmen continue to be a minority group. But  prej- 
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the challenge facing green coffee 





By GEORGE G. WESTFELDT, JR., 


In these days when most people are talking about a short- 
age in coffee, perhaps some lose sight of the fact that there 
has been very little, if any, increase in the per capita per 
pound consumption of green coffee. At least, figures wouid 
show no appreciable increase in the imports of green coffee 
in the U. S., for the past three years. 

The fact remains that the national population of the 
U.S. has increased 8,868,000 since 1950. The increase of 
population and its rate of change is based on these tacts: 
one birth every 78 seconds, one death every 21 seconds, one 
imigrant every two minutes, One emigrant every seven min- 
utes. How many of these people are being exposed through 
promotion, advertising and other means to the fact that 
coffee is a good drink for them? 

Our national population is now 160,000,000 people, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that the figure will go to 175,000,000 
people. This is a lot more people to learn about coffee than 
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President 
New Orleans Green Coffee Association 


there ever were, and I am wondering if our efforts to sell them 
a cup of coffee has increased proportionately in time and 
money. 

Besides this increase in population, consumer income is at 
an all time high, and employment is at its peak. 

It is quite true that the price of coffee today has had 
some effect on consumption. Nevertheless, it looks as if we 
are “stuck” with a high price for some time and we must 
face the problem with that fact. It would seem, theretore, 
from an industry standpoint, that our best medium to sell 
mcre coffee to more people at more times is to increase 
our advertising and promotion through the efforts and money 
of all those concerned—such as producer, exporter, importer, 
roaster and allied industry. To do this will no doubt take 
a considerable amount of research, but in the long run it 
should pay off, as it has done for many other large corpor- 
2'tons in the past few years. 
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The futures market 


. . . and the coffee challenge 





By FREDERICK H. SILENCE, President 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 


The New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc.. by the 
very nature of its function in the coffee economy of the 
world, faces a very different type of challenge from that 
which confronts other segments of the industry. 

The coffee producer, on one hand, has a vital interest 
in price, and this emphasis 
on price is only accentuated 
when the farmer is beset by 
risks of pests and weather, to 
say nothing of the changing 
purchasing power of the 
money he receives for his 
cash crop, and the advancing 
cost of labor for harvesting 
and preparation. 

The consumer, on the 
other hand, is indeed inter- 
ested in price, and even 
though coffee may hold the 
exalted position of the favor- 
ite beverage in the household, the danger of price influence 
on home consumption cannot be lightly dismissed. 

The Exchange, having no interest in the price, faces 
the challenge, which, for over 70 years has been, and 
will continue to be, epitomized by the one word, “service”. 

The basic purpose of the Exchange is to provide a mar- 
ket place which will bring together the buyers and sellers 
of a given commodity, but the success with which it ful- 
fills that function is dependent upon many factors. Trad- 
ers must be assured of an orderly market place, with a 
full feeling of confidence in the integrity of the contract. 
Experience has shown that the operations of the New 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., have been safeguard- 
ed by the many rules and regulations which provide for 
all contingencies. The contract actually provides for the 
delivery and receipt of coffee by the parties on either side, 
but in view of the substantial usage of the Exchange contract 
for purposes of insurance or hedging the amount of coffee 
actually delivered has been relatively small. This is not a 
unique situation, since the many exchanges throughout the 
United States show similar records of a very small percentage 
of deliveries against the total turnover. 

Not only must the trader have confidence in the per- 
formance under the contract, but the medium must be such 
as to permit of the widest possible trading interest, and 
thus create and maintain a market which is, as nearly 
as possible, a true barometer of coffee value. This feature, 
having to do with the substance of the contract, is probably 
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one of the most controversial subjects connected with cof- 
fee trading on the Exchange, and volumes could be written 
on the varied views expressed over the years, the various 
contracts introduced, and the reasons supporting same. 

At the moment, the “S” contract is the only coffee 
contract in which trading is taking place. The reason for 
this is not difficult to understand. The volume of coffee 
contemplated as potential supply is sufficient to preclude 
the possibility of any squeeze; the bases for differentials 
between growths are fixed, thus providing a permanent 
basis for hedging, and the subject matter of the contract, 
i. e., the growths of Brazil coffee deliverable, are of uni- 
versal acceptance and of a quality in general use. All of 
these factors have served to make the ‘S” contract a 
servicable contract for trade purposes. 

The very acceptance of the contract by both buyers 
and sellers on a volume basis which exceeds that provided 
by any other market place in the world, combined with 
the use of a currency of accepted stability and converti- 
bility, has produced a worldwide recognition of the quo- 
tations as valid indices of world opinion on coffee. It is 
for this reason that in the farflung coffee centers of the 
earth, coffee traders await the news of market quotations 
from the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange as factors 
of influence in their negotiations. 

This then is the service rendered by the Exchange. No 
claims of perfection or infallibility are advanced, but a 
genuine desire to present the best possible marketing 
mechanism is manifest. This is the challenge whcih has 
confronted the officers and directors of the Exchange for 
70 years or more, and as they face the future, the pledge 
of even greater efforts toward a more perfect service is 
unreservedly given. 


Fleetwood Coffee appoints Eichhorn 

C. Ernest Eichhorn, of Greensboro, N. C., has been clected 
assistant secretary treasurer of the Fleetwood Coffee Co., ac- 
cording to Jetton King, vice president and manager cr the 
Greensboro branch. 

Mr. Eichhorn has been serving as assistant manager of 
the local plant and will also continue in that capacity. 


Venezuela names new PACB delegate 

Venezuela has named a new delegate to the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau. 

He is Dr. Antonio Urdaneta Chuecos, who is also dele- 
gate to the Special Coffee Commission of the Interamerican 
Economic and Social Council. 
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Commemorative plaque at the corner of Wall and Front 
Streets, New York, in the heart of the coffee district. 


NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON & HARRISON W. H. BENNETT & SON 
i Established 1878—Tth Anniversary 


Green Coffee Brokers and Agents = 
‘ Agents and Coffee Brokers 





128 Front Street 100 Front Street 
ARBUCKLES AY ST LET SRMINAL. INC. : . — . 
ae aENS te Se ee : C. E. BICKFORD & CO. 
Npecializing In — : ss ppt 
Green Coffee Warehousing ' Coffee Brokers and Agents 
New York Office Brooklyn Office 88 Front Street 427 Gravier Street 
90 Front Street 25 Jay Street New York 5, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
ARNOLD. DORR & CO.. INC. MARCUS L. BISTRITZKY. INC. 
Import Agents and Brokers : Coffee Importer and Distributor 
105 Front Street 104 Front Street Whitehall 4-0722 
J. ARON & COMPANY. INC. : IRVING R. BOODY & CO.. INC. 
Green Coffees From All Orer the World F ; 
91 Wall Street Coffe 
Site of the birthplace of our Union 120 Wall Street 
AUSCH COFFEE COMPANY. INC. GEORGE P. BOTT & CO. 
Coffee Importers, Roasters, u LP eet 
and Private Label Packers : Coffee Brokers and Agents 
111 Wall Street 100 Front Street 
BALZAC BROS. & CO.. INC. T. BARBOUR BROWN & CO. 
Colombian Coffee Coffee Brokers and Agents 
96 Wall Street 97 Front Street 
H. L. C. BENDIKS, INC. JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. 
Importers - Exporters 








Coffee Processing Machiner 
96 Front Street 225 Magazine Street are eee 
New York 5, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. lIth Ave., at 43rd Street 
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Night scene downtown New York 


BYRNE, DELAY & CO. 
Coffer 
104 Front Street 


CARGILL & DENNISON 


Coffee Brokers and Ageuts 


101 Front Street 


Tel.: Digby 4-7787 


DANNEMILLER COFFEE CO. 
Private Brand Coffee and Tea Packers 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


deen 


Rochester, N. Y. 





. J. DONOHUE & CO. 


C ends Brokers and Agents 


102 Front Street 


Daniel A. McNulty Thomas J. Mangieri 


_GONZALO ECHEVERRI L. & CO.. LTDA. 


Cali — Colombia 
GONCHEVERRI/SEVILLA/ENXNCELSO & 
GONCHEVERRI-ARMENTA/ENCELSO 

Agent: Carlos Trueba & Son, 112 Wall St., N. Y. C. 


F. W. EHRHARD & CO. 
Coffee Brokers and Agents 


108 Front Street 


ENRIGHT BROS. 
Coffee Brokers 
102 Front Street 


TWX: NY 1-2996 
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EPPENS, SMITH CO.. INC. 
Coffer 
- Roasters — Packers 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Importers 


5102-2\st Street 


FAR EASTERN COMMODITIES CORP. 
Coffee Importers 


82 Wall Street 


EDWARD J. FINNEGAN 
Coffer 
100 Front Street 


W. S. FORCE & CO. 
Weighers, Forwarders, Samplers 
Custom Brokers and Truckmen 


140 Front Street 


H. . FROMME & CO.. 


Coffees — Teas 
Importers Roasters 


66 Front Street 
FOLDING CARTONS 


¥GAIR|:=: 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 


INC. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida, Scene of NCA's 1953 Convention 
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Certified Weighers Coffee Broker 
80 Wall Street 112 Wall Street 
GOMEZ & HERNANDEZ LTDA. ' ARCESIO JARAMILLO J. & CIA. 
Manizales (Colombia ) : Cali — Colombia 
Shippers of GOMENDEZ brand : ARCESIO/ARMENTA/ENXNCELSO 
Agent: CARLOS TRUEBA & SON : Agent: CARLOS TRUEBA & SON 
- 12 Wall Street New York City 112 Wall Street New York City 
W. R. GRACE & CO. WM. L. KORBIN & CO. 
Colombians 
Brazils Central Americans Coffee Brokers 
Neuadors 
Ne Tn York- Nan F rancisco— New Cite ans 98 Front Street 
THE Gus AT ATLANTIC P acai Tes a LEONIDAS LARA & SONS. INC. 
Importers, Roasters and Retailers of Fine ] er : aime 
ye ate ; mporters — Ewporters 
Coffees Represented in 177 Colombian Qualities 
BRAZIL COLOMBIA cities clk 
by the American Coffee Corporation : 99 Wall Street 
H. GREENFEST & SON : W. H. LEE COMPANY 
- G ( ; a 6 
Coffee Roasters and Jobbers Spot — ee ; 
89 Water Street 101 Front Street 
HARD & RAND. INC. U. & J. LENSON CORP. 
Coffee 
Importers of Green Coffee of AU Descriptions Importers, Roasters and Packers 
New York—Brazil—Colombia 3905 - 2nd Ave. Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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J. M. LOPEZ & CO. 
H.W. LANGE 


15 Whitehall Street 


LOPEZ & MANGUAL 
Mstablished tn W925 
Coffee Importers 


135 Front Street 


LOSEE & BUNKER, INC. 
Mstablished 1832 
Weighing—Nampling—Forwarding 


136-140 Front Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-6034 


R. MARKEY & SONS. INC. 
Established 1863 
Certified Weighers 

95 Front Street 


MAXWELE HOUSE 
DIVISION OF GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


Varwell House Coffee, Instant Marvell House, 


Yuban Coffee, Sauka and Instant Sanka 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


EDWARD P. MeCAULEY & CO. 
Grecn Coffees 
One Jones Lane, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
J. R. MERZ 
Coffee Agent 
82 Beaver Street 
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Coffee 
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No. 1 Beverage! 


H. MILLS MOONEY & SON, INC. 
Complete Coffee Roasting aud 
Grinding Service for the Trade 

20 Fulton Street 


NAUMANN, GEPP & CO.. INC. 
New York 
Santos, London, Nairobi 
Colombo 


JAMES P. NORTON 
Coffee Broker 


104 Front Street 


OLD DUTCH COFFEE CO., INC. 


Packers of Old Dutch Coffec 


80 Front Street 
OWEN & STEPHENS 


Coffee Brokers 
95 Front Street 


FREDERICK J. RAHE 
Weighers - Forwarders - Samplers 


133 Front Street 


JOHN E. RAISCH & CO. 
Weighers - Samplers - Inspectors 


15 Moore Street 
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A. L. RANSOHOFF CO.. INC. SEEMAN BROS. INC. 
nee New York, N.Y. 
Cage tmportors aad damiors Roasters and Distributors 
108 Front Street WHITE ROSE COFFEE 
REAMER, TURNER & CO. W. LEE SAIMONDS & CO. 
Import Agents and Brokers Coffee Brokers and Agents 
104 Front Street 108 Front Street 
DAVID ROSSMAN, INC. UNION BAG & PAPER CORP. 
Coffee Dependable Packaging Since iS72 
86 Beekman Street Woolworth Building New York 7, N. Y. 
SCARBURGH CO., INC. : DAVID WEINSTEIN 


Coffee Brokers 














Cage Caeee : Cup Selections a Specialty 
90-96 Wall Street : 136 Front Street 
- SCHAEFER KLAUSSMANN CO., INC. | WESSEL, DUVAL & CO., INC. 
(duality Coffees Coffee Importers 
99 Wall Street 67 Broad Street 
SCHOLTZ & CO. WOLMET RAW PRODUCTS CO. 
Importers and E.rporters Coffee Brokers and Agents 
82 Wall Street 135 Front Street 
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the challenge to coffee 


in the public service market 





By PHILIP I. EISENMENGER, Chairman 
Hotel and Restaurant Committee 


Because of coffee’s preeminent position as “America’s 
Most Popular Drink”, it is not always easy to find a bona 
fide “challenger” for that title in the ranks of other bever- 
ages. And so, when+asked to submit 1,000 or so well 
chosen words on “The challenge facing coffee in the public 
service market’’, I felt at first 
that it might be just another 
case of crying “Wolf!” when 
there really is no wolf, 

For example, it’s difficult 
to see where soft drinks, or 
tea, or cocoa or any other 
beverage are seriously threat- 
ening coffee’s crown at the 
present time. They are all 
in there punching, of course 
—tea in particular. But none 
of them made sufficient pro- 
gress during 1953 to warrant 
a genuine ‘view with alarm’, or to suggest that coffee 
would not be ‘the winner and still champion” at the end 
of 1954. 

It must be admitted that coffee has had the benefit of all 
the breaks in retaining its championship ranking. To be 
specific, it has had the benefit of the “coffee break’’, a heaven- 
sent boon to better business created by a fortunate shift in 
public eating habits and astutely encouraged by our alert 
coffee associations. 





But it must also be recognized that without the growth of 
the coffee break habit, the champion’s crown might have 
shown slight signs of slipping. Despite the fact 
that the coffee industry has benefited by a lucky bounce 
of the food habit ball, it must be recognized that one of the 
outstanding attributes of a champion is the ability to take 
advantage of “the breaks’. This was demonstrated not 
only by the coffee industry's quick exploitation of the op- 
portunity presented by the coffee break, but by its successful 
adoption of the coffee vending machine. 


According to the Vend Magazine census on this type of 
outlet, the number of cups of coffee sold by these machines 
has increased from over 200,000,000 cups in 1950 to over 
700,000,000 in 1952—with a 10 per cent increase predicted 
for 1953. 

But having pointed to the silver linings that brightened 
the coffee picture during 1953, it must be admitted that 
there s a weak and watery cloud on coffee’s public service 
horizon—a “challenger” for coffee’s supremacy where you 
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would least expect to find one... . right in our own back 
yard. Or, more accurately, right in the restaurant's coffee 
cup! 

I refer, of course, to the pale profile of a good cup of 
coffee that is made by the all-too-prevalent practice of 
“stretching”; the weak and watery brew that was born 
of “so-called” necessity and is being mothered by the restau- 
rant operator's understandable (but blind) love for all 
the profit that the product (and the public) will stand. 

Unfortunately, the coffee roasting industry was not entirely 
without blame when this anemic facsimile of a good cup of 
coffee was being conceived. It happened during the late 
and unlamented “squeeze’ that caught restaurant operators 
between the soaring price of coffee per pound and a fixed 
(by custom and tradition) cost of coffee per cup. 

At the time it seemed reasonable and harmless to sug- 
gest that a slight increas in water in the coffee brewing 
formula (or a slight decrease in the ounces per coffee pack- 
age) could tide the operator over until he was able to raise 
his cost-per-cup price to a point where he could again enjoy 
a desirable profit on his coffee investment. 

And that is just the way it worked out. For when the 
vast majority of operators raised their coffee prices from 
five to ten, or from ten to 15 cents per cup they over- 
compensated for the increased cost per pound. 

The unfortunate side of the picture is that despite the fact 
that the profit “squeeze” has gone, the “'stretching”’ lingers 
on. Many operators who temporarily converted from two 
and a half to three gallons of water per coffee pound (or 
variations thereof) are now going steady with the stretched 
formula. And, as a result, a large percentage of restaurant 
patrons are growing disgusted with, or (worse yet) growing 
used to, a weak watery cup of coffee. 

This is, without question, today’s major challenge to 
coffee in the public service industry. And for more reasons 
that are at first apparent. 

The obvious danger, from the viewpoint of the coffee 
roaster, is that the widespread acceptance of weak cups of 
coffee means the decreased sale of strong pounds of coffee. 
Then there is the fact that weak and watery coffee (served 
in smaller cups with too-light cream or homogenized milk) 
will hardly be in proper physical fighting trim to withstand 
the future challenges of such up-and-growing beverages as 
double-strength tea . . . the beverage that s//// holds the 
title of the ‘‘world’s’” most popular drink! 

In the second place, as mentioned above, the service of 
weak and watery coffee can either alienate those coffee 
drinkers who like a strong, full-bodied brew, or it can make 
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weak coffee addicts out of those who don’t know any better— 
a painful prospect in either case. 

The latter possiblity, moreover, is a threat to coffee con- 
sumption in the home as well as in, the resaurant. For as of- 
ten emphasized by the Hotel and Restaurant Committee 
during these coffee conventions, the public service industry 
has long been regarded as the ideal ‘sampling’ medium for 
convincing consumers that good strong coffee should also 
be served in the home. By the same process of reasoning, 
therefore, the widespread sale of weaker restaurant coffee 
could condition the public to weaker coffee at home. 

It must be admitted that none of the above described 
“threats” to the coffee industry is likely to scare the restau- 
rant Operator. If his public turns to tea he'll be able 
to bear up under the switch. After all, when talking in terms 
of profit, there's a beverage that really has it. He will even 
be able to stand up under the frightful accusation that he is 
turning his customers into weak coffee ‘addicts’. For again, 
after all, the weaker the coffee the higher the profit. But 
fortunately for the coffee industry, he is not able to disregard 
the axiom that every successful restaurant operator accepts 
the axiom that flatly and succinctly states: 


"Good Coffee Is Good Business.” 


* 

They (the really experienced operators) know that there 
is something about a cup of coffee that can make or break 
a restaurant business. They understand that good coffee 
is so important to their over-all sales that it could, if neces- 
sary, be sold at no profit and charged to sales promotion and 
advertising. 

However, there is no question of no profit at the present 
per pound and per cup coffee prices. It is just a question 
of giving up a small percentage of an extraordinarily juicy 
profit in order to gain the most important asset a restau- 
rant can have—a good cup of coffee. 

Thus it seems to our committee that the challenge of cottee 
stretching is a challenge that should be met as quickly and 
as energetically as possible. And it seems to us that con- 
sistent and persistent education is the best possible answer. . . 
education designed to remind the restaurant operator that 
the financial justification for coffee stretching has long since 
been eliminated; education designed to remind him that 
‘Good Coffee Is Good Business’’ and to warn him that 
weak coffee is dangerous business. 


the restaurant challenge to coffee 





Any farseeing businessman knows that no matter how 
much in demand his product may be, the public can change 
its mind quickly should it be given any slight reason for 
doing so. 

Certainly coffee in the restaurant market has had so 
many crucial changes during 
the past 12 years that it could 
not help but leave some scars 
on the face of public opinion, 
as well as a bad taste in 
many consumers’ mouths. 

The “bad taste’ statement 
is intended to be literal. 

During the period of ra- 
tioning of World War Il, 
with its watered coffee, coffee 
mixed with cereals and its ter- 
rible brewing, restaurant cus- 
tomers expected the worst— 
and got it. After awhile, tired of complaining, they ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course. If it looked like coffee and 
was wet; they drank it because they had no choice. 

But what now? What of the future? 

The road ahead for the institutional roaster will be no 
bed of roses. He will face a challenge at every turn. 

What are some of these challenges ? 

What can be done about them? 

Who will do something about them? 

Re-education of restaurant brewing will have to be 
stressed, and without question a return to the old-fashioned 
two gallons per pound. 

If 20 per cent of all coffee consumed is in restaurants, 
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By J. S. GARVETT, President 
Churchill, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


what an important place to begin a campaign for better 
coffee! 

Another challenge confronts every roaster; to produce a 
more palatable product. 

Dependence on salesmanship and advertising has its 
limitations. Any efforts to force these media beyond their 
effectiveness can result in no result. 

Coffee is a product to enjoy. It is good for health and 
good for pleasure. Why not appeal to the enjoyment it 
gives to its user, rather than to the fact that it’s cheap per 
cup? 

Why not convince the restaurant operator that his success, 
in large measure, is due to the quality of the coffee served, 
rather than appeal to his urge for extra profit, by teaching 
him how to use more water per pound of coffee? 

Can any restaurant owner have much faith in a product 
sold for less than its true value? Can he have much con- 
fidence in a product that the seller can only dispose of, by 
offering hundreds of dollars of expensive equipment to clinch 
the sale? 

The restaurant operator is being bombarded so thoroughly 
on deals and greater profit per cup that he has been given 
no opportunity to think about the importance of serving good 
coffee. 

If‘ through the medium of the National Coffee Association, 
roasters in each section of the country were brought to- 
gether to permit some good old-fashioned common business 
sense to be applied to their problems, the restaurant segment 
of the coffee industry would find itelf more highly appraised 
by the people who buy its product. 

This is the challenge facing coffee in the restaurant market. 
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the challenge to brewing equipment 








"The answer: completely automatic devices for restaurants” 


By JON ZITZ, General Sales Manager 
Hill-Shaw Co. 


Ever since the first coffee was steeped in water to form a 
beverage, some enterprising manufacturer has sought ways 
and means to make a more flavorable drink. In the succeed- 
ing years other manufacturers have put their hand to the 
task of making a cup of coffee more delightful in aroma, 
more taste-tingling in flavor. 

Many and_ strange have 
been some of the results of 
coffee brewing devices, as a 
glance at any department 
store counter or at patent 
records will reveal. Yet while 
all of us in the coffee industry 
will agree that definite strides 
forward have been made in 
improving coffee in its growth 
on plantations, in its proces- 
sing, during roasting, and in 
packaging and selling, pro- 
gress in brewing equipment has been somewhat limited. 

For years there was little or no teamwork or interchange 
of ideas between coffee roasters and brewing equipment 


manufacturers. Relations were strictly on a catch-as-catch 





can basis. Even today the number of such manufacturers 
who are members of the N.C.A. are limited. (Our company 
7s a member). 

Setting up of the Coffee Brewing Institute with Gene 
Laughery as general manager is a great step forward in mak- 
ing coffee and brewing equipment twin barrels of the same 
gun in hunting for expansion in the coffee market. 

Price is one of the bugaboos facing the coffee industry- 
price that might make a cup of coffee too expensive—that 
might curtail the market—that might hurt the successful 
“coffee break” campaign. 

What a furor was created when coffee reached ten cents 
acup. Yet we already begin to hear of a raise to 15 cents 
a cup—necessary, says the operator, because of the latest in- 
crease in coffee prices. If the standard becomes a 
15-cent cup, how many people will switch to another, less 
costly drink? 

It’s unlikely that green prices will go down substantially 
Certainly roasting, packing, and delivery costs will remain 
relatively high. What's the answer? 

The answer is to reduce the labor costs in the restaurant for 
brewing coffee; shorten time needed for brewing; reduce 
waste; insure more uniform quality in the finished brew. 
How to do that is the next problem. And the answer is: 
FULLY AUTOMATIC COFFEE BREWING EQUIPMENT. 


(Continued on page 134) 


United educational effort on commercial coffee service” 


By S. M. FORD, President 
The Silex Co. 





“How do you make coffee?” 

That question is asked many times, every day. I 
certain that if ten persons, taken at random, were asked this 
question, it would be hard to find any two that might agree 
on exactly the same procedure or method. 

Coffee making is a comparatively simple process. Essenti- 
ally it consists of little more than the proper infusion of hot 
water and ground coffee, from which is extracted a desirable 
beverage with characteristic color and flavor. 

Yet, as an industry, we must ask ourselves; “Have we 


am 
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succeeded in a unified effort to educate those concerned with 
commercial coffee service as to the proper use of each type 
of brewing equipment?” 

In these times of high prices and increasing labor costs, 
we often see needless sacrifice of quality because a restaurant 
owner may use finely ground coffee in the urn method in 
order to stretch one pound of coffee with three gallons of 
water. Likewise, how often we have seen the reverse situation 
where the restaurant operator is using a vacuum type coffee 
maker but attempts to accelerate the brewing time by using 
a coarse or regular grind of coffee? Both of these faults can 
be avoided by proper education through the coffee roaster 
who knows what he is selling to his customers. 

Suppliers are in a position to properly guide their cus- 
tomers to the purchase and use of proper grinds and correct 
proportions. 

During the past 20 years, manufacturers have spent fabu- 
lous sums in reasearch to provide more efficient and labor 
saving methods of coffee brewing—methods that have 
been designed to protect the costly and elaborate precautions 
taken by coffee roasters to enhance their delicately perfected 
product. But all too often, this effort has been in vain be- 

(Continued on page 135) 
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the challenge to solubles 








By GEORGE HARRISON, 


The challenge to solubles ts principally a projection ot 
the challenge to coffee generally. Everywhere there is a 


challenge, and coffee is an outstanding example of a field rich 
with opportunity for the searcher and the venturesome. The 
challenger governs the 


interest, ability and courage of the 
degree of the challenge and 
determines the extent of its 
productivity. 

Solubles have come a long 
way in a little while only be- 
ause the ventuersome put suit- 
able effort behind their full 
load of confidence. Here is 
an outstanding example of 
challenge met and mounted. 

To infer separate challenges 
for regular coffee and solubl« 
coffee would acknowledge a 
division of coffee interests, 
and this writer steadfastly held to the idea that soluble coffee 
is indeed coffee business. 

Less frequently do we now hear of another aspect of 
challenge, the challenge of solubles to regulars. Solubles 
have quickly grown up. Their stature is impressively mature 
and becoming more so daily despite early hesitancy to recog- 
nize the potentialities of this form of coffee. The viewing- 
with-alarm is being dissipated. Our own historic thinking 
is now mirrored in the objections of the Rio Coffee Roasters 
Syndicate, which recently declared that the instant coffee 
industry would not be to the best interest of Brazil. It was 
only yesterday we heard the same thing here, and yet the 
industry seems to have kept its staying power. 

Influence of Solubles Marketwise: To relieve the anxiety 
of growers, there is submitted the thinking that were it not 
for the great demand for solubles, the market might have 
long ago reflected a far more effective resistance to regular 
coffee at these high levels. Despite the fact that solubles re- 
quire less green to produce an equivalent beverage result. 
they have played an important part in maintaining green 
turnover. Solubles have made greater coffee drinkers out 
of the people who say, “If I had to wash out a coffee pot. 
1 wouldn't drink coffee’ These people like solubles because 
here is coffee with the greatest of ease---and ease is the im- 
pulse of our time. 

Economy: The economy of solubles has been the subject 
of much interrogation. There is a fundamental technical 
explanation which promptly disperses doubts on this subject 
and works out something like the following: Say the con- 
sumer actually obtains 40 servings of coffee from a pound of 
regular coffee prepared in his favorite method. Assuming 
a standard of 2.2 grams of coffee solids per serving (most 
people consider this standard to be good strong coffee), the 
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10 cups would account for 88 grams of solids from the pound 
of coffee, or a yield of 19.4 per cent obtained by the con- 
sumer. Suppose, with a little more effort and care, the con- 
sumer actually obtains 20 per cent. 

In comparison, with few exceptions, the processor gets 
at least 30 per cent solids, and by carefully controlled ex- 
traction techniques, maintains a high acceptability rating at 
this yield. The important fact is that the extra 5O per cent- 
plus is totally and conveniently consumable. There is no 
need to dismiss valuable coffee solids down the drain, still 
locked within the confines of messy coffee grounds. 

Improvement: Despite wide consumer acceptability, as 
proven by sales volume, the general coffee trade feels solubles 
might be better. The challenge of product improvement 
holds greater interest here for solubles than there apparently 
exists for regular coffee, primarily because of the many fields 
that are open. In addition to flavor, body and aroma, which 
are limited to what the raw product can furnish, there 
are the physical characteristics concerned with particle struc- 
ture moisture content control, solubility, shelf life, appear- 
ance, packaging, etc., all of them highly interesting subjects 
which the searching technician can busy himself with. 

It is unnecessary to mention that processors are not limit- 
ing themeselves to present standards. Apart from the pride 
of accomplishment, there is the drive of competition to as- 
sist the forward and upward movement of product improve- 
ment now going on in all the laboratories. 

There is a fitting thought at this point. If so many people 
buy solubles now, it is well to anticipate how many more 
will buy solubles later. Lots of people bought automobiles 
20 years ago when they were not nearly as good as they are 
today. 

Salesmanship: Mr. Consumer wants a finished cup of 
coffee. He wants it quick when he ts ready for it, and it 
must be invitingly reasonable. He rarely has fetishes as to 
country or origin, grade of bean or technical details of grind 
and packaging. Its the end result he is looking for and buys, 
namely, a cup of coffee. 

It is this end result on which he Pro- 
motions have been expertly carried through by factual de- 
scription, easy for the consumer to grasp before buying and 
easy for him to prove after trying. 

The soluble consumer is cautious at the start. The break 
with habit or tradition may be with some misgiving, but 
he has been well guided as to what he may expect. He has 
been made to appreciate the thing he is going to get and 
his expectancy has been satisfied or else the market would 
never have developed as it has nor show so much genuine 
promise for the future. The customer has learned to look 
to solubles not only for the pleasure of coffee but also for 
convenience and economy. That combination cannot be 


has been sold. 


(Continued on page 145) 
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the challenge facing coffee bags 





By STANLEY H. BEAMAN, President 


The obvious challenge facing any mass market product 1s 
to give the public what they want; i.e., quality, at a price 
they can afford to pay. Attempts by various companies to 


answer that ‘challenge’ in coffee bags began shortly after 
According to in- 


the successful introduction of tea bags. 
dustry and consumer _ stan- 
dards, however, two level 
tablespoons (a standard meas- 
ure) of coffee are required 
per cup to produce a rich 
full-bodied brew, and there 
“were no machines that could 
pack this amount of coffee in- 
to a bag that was small enough 
to fit entirely within the cup. 
Also, regular tea bag paper 
would absorb coffee oils, dis- 
color and sometimes taste of 
the stale oil. 

Several attempts were made 
to avoid the problem of bulk in order to reduce bag size 
As early as 1940 a coffee bag was marketed in New York 
City containing what was called “Coffee Sealed Coffee’. 
This was 50 per cent ground coffee dipped into, or sprayed 
with, a concentrate made from the remaining 5O per cent 
of the coffee. Other coffee bags simply ignored established 
brewing standards and were packed with considerably less 
than the recommended amount of coffee per cup. The 
marketing of such products was short-lived, because their 
resulting brew lacked the quality of the rich, full-bodied 
and aromatic cup of real coffee the public wanted. Over- 
coming the disappointment of consumers and distributors 
with these bags, therefore, is part of the challenge to the 
quality coffee bag today. 

The challenge of quality and economy in a coffee bag 
was finally answered about four years ago. At that time 
a machine was invented that would pack an N.C.A. standard 
measure of ground coffee into a small, pleated bag ap- 
proximately two and a half inches square. This bag fits 
casily within a cup. Shortly after, a new artificial fiber 
paper was expressly developed for coffee bags made on this 
machine. The new paper has the extra wet strength re- 
quired for coffee while still being amply porous, tasteless and 
oleophobic. Packaging economy is achieved by the ma- 
chine's almost foolproof simplicity of operation and its high 
production speed of 200 or 400 bags pr minute. A coffec 
bag was now available that would give all the quality of 
a pot-brewed cup of comparable quality obtained from tea 
bags with a proportionate consumer cost several per cent less. 

No estimate of the actual proportion of future coffee bag 
sales to total coffee sales is herewith attempted. The broad- 
ness of the potential market, however, is indicated. If only 
five per cent of this potential is obtained within the next 
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two or three years, many millions of dollars will be added 
to the overall revenue of roasters without increasing the 
cost of coffee per cup to the consumer. 

Tea bags account for over 60 per cent of the dollar volume 
in tea. Research disclosed that over 80 per cent of con- 
sumers, when educated to the simple but proper use of the 
quality coffee bag, would like to brew their favorite brand 
of coffee this way. 

The subconscious demand for quality coffee bags already 
exists in consumers’ minds because they have been trained 
to the convenience and quality of a similar product—the tea 
bag. 

Coffee bags, because of their accurately measured contents 
and individual cup measurement of water, give quality brew- 
ing control to a degree never before achieved with ground 
coffee 

But what about soluble competition? Solubles have a big 
jump—estimated at nearly 20 per cent of total coffee volume 

because they obtained wide distribution long before the 
invention of a good coffee bag. The final answer to future 
rclative sales positions, however, is evident when _ taste 
comparison tests are made by either consumers or roasters. 
Try to find the lover of good coffee who does not agree 
that only the proper amount of freshly roasted, freshly 
ground coffee make rea/ coffee of true body, flavor and arema. 
As for convenience—and this factor is more and more 
the demand of American housewives for all food and 
beverage products—the coffee bag compares very favorably 
with solubles. It takes longer to steep, but eliminates the 
time-consuming and sometimes careless or wasteful measuring 
of solubles. 

Coffee bag potentials for institutional use are the same 
as that now enjoyed by tea bags. Hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, airlines, etc., will discover the savings that coffee 
bags offer by their elimination of waste, particularly during 
mid-morning, afterncon and late evening off-hour periods. 

The question now arises, if quality, economy and demand 
exist, why aren't coffee bags sweeping the country? The 
answer is: “Lack of promotion”. 

The general public and most roasters simply do not 
know that a quality coffee bag does exist. Conclusive 
proof, however, that such a bag is here to stay—and with 
a little advertising will expand to a sizeable portion of coffec 
dollar volume—has been firmly established. The major 
coffee companies distributing a quality coffee bag under their 
own brand names—with little or no promotion—have con- 
sistently maintained sales volume for over three years. 

Consumers and more roasters must be told that a good 
coffee bag is now available. When additional roasters 
realize that using this bag will yield more profit margin 
than any other form of packaging—including solubles- 
while also increasing their coffee volume, they will overcome 
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ALLWORTH BROTHERS CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
COFFEE DISTRIBUTORS HOTEL, : TAINERS 
RESTAURANT, INSTITUTION, TRADE a ae eee 
414 West Grand Ave., Chicago 100 East 42nd St., New York City 17 
AMERICAN CEREAL COFFEE CO. CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DELUXE CHICTONE COFFEE ROASTERS 
355-361 West Ontario St., Chicago 10 375 West Ontario St., Chicago 90 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. CORY CORPORATION 
BUDWEISER M 
BEERS a MFRS. GLASS COFFEE BREWERS—VACUUM TYPE 
2367 Logan Blvd. 7200 S. Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
W. C. BECKER COSTA RICAN COFFEE HOUSE, INC. — 
AGENT FOR HARD AND RAND, INC. COFFEE IMPORTERS 
408 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
Tel. Su 7-0937 | North LaSalle St., Chicago 


CENTRAL Grocers Co-oPERATIVES, INC. NATRCS HRMS Snel 


CHICAGO IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS SEND INQUIRIES TO 


COFFEES BERNARD EDWARD COMPAN) 
2101 South Carpenter St., Chicago 8, Ill. 5252 South Kolmar Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 
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ie eo one bo COFFEE PLANT EQUIPMENT 
B. F. CLOSE COMPANY CLEANING, BLENDING, ROASTING, GRINDING, 


COFFEE BROKERS arene a 
B. F. GUMP CO. 


105 E. Third Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 1325 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. 
COFFEE CORPORATION OF AMERICA JOSEPH HAGN COMPANY 
COFFEE IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS ee 
4401 South Western Ave., Chicago 223 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
GLASS CONTAINERS—METAL CLOSURES 
228 North LaSalle St., Chicago 


JOHN D. HOUCK MFG. CO. 
FILTER PAPERS FOR COFFEE MAKERS 
736 North i Ave., = 12 


W. F. “Mel. AUGHLIN & CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS AND IMPORTERS 
.610 North LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DIVISION CONSOLIDATED GROCERS CORP. 
314 North Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTERS, ROASTERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
NATCO BRANDS 
1000 No. Crosby St., Chicago 


REGAL WARE, INC. 
QUALITY ALUMINUM WARE FOR THE 
COFFEE TRADE 
Send us your inquiries 
Kewaskum, Wisconsin 


RICHHEIMER COFFEE COMPANY 
COFFEE IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS 
1127 North Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ROYAL BLUE STORES DIVISION 


OF CONSOLIDATED GROCERS CORP. 
2542 West Ogden Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS—SPICE GRINDERS 


Chicago—Long Island City—Pittsburgh—Atlanta 
Dallas—Philadelphia—Detroit—San Francisco 





SIELING URN BAG COMPANY | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 
COFFEE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
927 West Huron St., Chicago 


Occ 


“MONARCH FINER FOODS 
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CHICAGO THE GREAT CENTRAL COFFEE MARKET 


SPRAGUE WARNER 
A Division of the 
CONSOLIDATED GROCERS CORPORATION 


Chicago 


STEWART & ASHBY COFFEE CO. 
845 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
SUPERIOR TEA AND COFFEE CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 


2278 No. Elston Ave., Chicago 
Tel. Humboldt 9-1000 


SWANSON BROTHERS, INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 
149 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
Precise, Accurate, Automatic Filling Equipment 


Help check soaring product costs 


TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY Co. 
6833-55 West Diversey Ave., Chicago 35 





UNIVERSAL COFFEE COMPANY 
805 West Randolph St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN INC. 
THE COFFEE WAREHOUSE 
225 East Illinois St., nye 


TI 


THOMAS J. WEBB CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS AND IMPORTERS 


416 West Ontario St., Chicago 
Tel. Wh 45010. 


AUTOMATIC AND DRIP 
PERCOLATORS B COFFEE URNS - 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
West Bend, Wisconsin . 


THE WOOLSON SPICE COMPANY 
COFFEES, TEAS, SPICES 
Toledo, Ohio 





r JEWEL TEA CO., INC. 


Coffee Importers and Roasters 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 





the challenge to coffee vending machines 








By JAMES C. WICKERSHAM, Sales Promotion Manager 


Of the thousands of business prospering in America to- 
day, I feel that the most fascinating and surely, the one of- 
fering the most new opportunity is the automatic merchandi- 
sing field—and in particular the phase dealing with hot 
coffee merchandising. 

This is the fastest growing 
industry in America today. 
In the past few years it has 
doubled and re-doubled _ it- 
self. Because of the rapid 
growth and gigantic strides 
which this young industry has 
made, ethical manufacturers 
just haven't had enough time 
to devote to the problem of 
opportunism. 

Creating markets, manu- 
facturing and designing ever- 
changing equipment, helping 
to elevate the coffee break to 
its present high standard, internal expansion, and many 
other workaday functions captured most of management's 
attentions. 

“Opportunism” is the term I attach to our problem. I 
have heard some people call it “diminishing profits’. Call 
it anything you want even plan, old-fashioned price cutting. 
(I don’t refer to the five-cent cup of coffee versus the ten- 
cent cup of coffee. Operators in different locales are faced 
with different problems and must price accordingly.) The 
practice I speak of has existed in other businesses in other 
ways and has spelled the doom of many. 

Competing on the basis of ridiculously high commissions 
paid to locations is a dangerous practice which warrants the 
serious consideration and action of every ethical manufac- 
turer in this field. There is a vast, untapped market with 
ample opportunity—and certainly fair competition is wel- 
come. Competition which manifests itself in the form of 
a “better cup of coffee’’, improved efficiency of service, more 
conveniently dispersed equipment has to be stimulating and 
certainly will tend to keep every coffee operator on his toes. 

But when competition takes on the tone of ‘opportunism’, 
which causes a coffee operator to over-extend the bounds of 
good business practice and offer a location a too-high com- 
mission, there is nothing a legitimate operator can do, after 
making every concession possible, but withdraw. 

This withdrawal on the part of the legitimate operator 
may be from an account which has enjoyed excellent coffec 
and the very best of courteous service. Leaving this account 
to the “opportunist” is prompted by the legitimate operator's 
knowledge of the hot coffee dispensing business, the ex- 
penses involved and what constitutes a fair profit—and his 
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conclusion that the only way this account could remain pro- 
fitable would be through short cuts. As an ethical operator, 
he refuses to ally himself with such practices. He realises that 
the short cuts would eventually cost him the account, anyhow. 

The ill-advised “opportunist’’ in most cases will prove 
to be someone who is relatively new on the automatic hot 
cotfce dispensing scene. He feels that his course of least 
possible resistance is with customers who have already 
accepted the importance of the coffee break. A large volume 
stop really looks good to him. Being new and eager, he feels 
he can operate this account on a lesser profit than his prede- 
cessor. But after getting the account, he finds that his 
profits are practically nonexistent, because of his agreement 
to pay an abnormal commission. He must then decide there 
is only one way to make a go of it, through short cuts. First 
to be affected is usually the cup of coffee. Next, probably, 
is the quality of the cream. He might even reduce the 
frequency of routine service calls or resort to hiring lower 
caliber personnel. He might use a cup which is below the 
standard suggested by the unit manufacturer. 

The wonderfully large coffee volume now starts to drop 
and he is in real trouble. The customer's employees start to 
grumble. Previously satisfied people just aren't going to 
drink a low-quality cup of coffee. In the end, it is the 
customer who pays, and that is where our real problem 
lies. Being foolish enough to accept a few per cent in 
exchange for a sub-standard product, he has created costly 
discontent. 

Anyone is likely to build a better mouse trap, and the 
one who builds it is entitled to all the business he can get. 
But the displeasure which customers are subjected to by op- 
portunists who refuse to compete on the basis of quality, 
who are only in this business for a fast dollar, is creating 
a big problem. 

We all realize that while the customer is being abused by 
short-cuts he is forming opinions of the automatic hot-coffec 
dispensers industry which are far from wholesome, to say the 
least. It is seriously jeopardizing our position as a part of 
industry's inplant feeding program. It took us seven years to 
achieve our present position of importance, but, it would tak< 
a lot less to put us back where we started. 

We have a wonderful future. Only 50 per cent of the 
industry is engaged in formal coffee breaks and of these 
only a small percentage employ automatic dispensers. This 
means a vast untapped market which we must protect. For- 
warned of the problems confronting them, legitimate oper- 
ators and manufacturers must be firm in their approach to 
the problem and rededicate themselves to the sales principles 
which have made the industry great. 

Menufacturers should be discriminating in their choice of 

(Continued on page 145) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the coffee challenge on the West Coast 





By PETER FOLGER, President 
Pacific Coast Coffee Association 


On receiving the letter from your editor, Bernard 
Sachs, requesting an article on “The challenge facing coffee 
on the West Coast,” to appear in the convention ‘issue, like 
many another non-professional writer, it seemed wise to see 
what words of wisdom our predecessors had to say in years 
gone before. 

Looking back just one year, it was most interesting to see 
that Walt Granicher, president emeritus of the P.C.C.A., 
evidently responded to the same appeal and the same 
subject. In clear and accurate detail he discussed the same 
challenge facing coffee, that is, the adverse effects on its 
consumption due to what was then termed (and still is) 
the high price of coffee to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Granicher expressed the very sound and correct 
thought that we must be assured of a continually increasing 
and dependable supply of good coffee. He pointed out that 
we must look to our frineds in the producing countries to 
continue to develop and use advanced thought, planning 
and all modern aids toward the goal of more and more 
good coffee. I know everyone will agree that this is 
being done to a greater or lesser extent in all the producing 
countries, but it is a program that obviously cannot result 
in immediate increased supplies. However, barring unavoid- 
able acts of nature, the program can’t fail to produce 


larger world supplies of good coffee, which will result in a 
far more stab'e market than we have today. And by this | 
mean a marl:ct that will be equally fair to producer and 
ultimate cons. mer. 

Beyond all this, there is just as large a challenge tacing 
the roaster and manufacturer in our own country. With 
the able and very valuable assistance of the Pan-American 
program, the problem here is to present to the general public 
the fact that coffee is the really fine beverage that it is, and 
that it is still, outside of water, one of the most economical 
drinks that the American housewife can have. Properly 
handled, such a theme should not in any way tread on the 
toes of that very important segment of the industry, the 
restaurateurs. After all, one doesn’t expect to be able to 
buy a steak at his favorite restaurant for the same price 
as he could have it at home. 

Now, it would be foolish to criticize the good old type of 
competitive advertising that has done so much for all in- 
dustry. There is nothing wrong with one manufacturer 
believing and saying that his XYZ brand is a whale of a lot 
better than the stuff his competitors put out. On the other 
hand, with this present challenge of high prices facing 
the whole industry, would it not be wise for the individual 
advertiser to spend a lot bigger segment of his advertising 
dollar talking not only about the quality of his product but 
also about its relative economy compared to other beverages? 
After all, let's not forget that our friend, the ultimate 
consumer. drinks coffee by the cup and not by the pound 


the challenge of quality, price, volume 





By MARK M. HALL San Francisco Representative 
Coffee & Tea Industries 


The challenge to the coffee industry today 1s to survive 
and yet maintain quality, to ride the storm and remain 
afloat in the struggle between the forces which lead to higher 
prices, and those of the public resisting these prices. 

The roaster knows what to buy to make for quality, but 
can he afford to do so? Certainly there has been some shift- 
ing of grades and sources of coffee, but always with an effort 
to maintain the quality of the original blend. 

A roaster may have spent years in advertising and care- 
fully selecting his grades in order to maintain the customers 
demand for his coffee. In the recent upsurge of prices he 
has seen the public lose this loyalty to a brand and shift from 
one roaster to another whenever the special discount was 
offered in the grocery store. This practice may now be 
corrected, with the new law in California, compelling a 
six per cent mark-up in a store. However, it did find the 
public ready to switch on price. and discarding favorites 
for a few nickles or even pennies. 
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Will this lead to a breakdown in brand preterence and 
public taste, and adjust the public to the acceptance of in- 
ferior coffee in a section of the country traditionally known 
as a leader in quality coffees? 

The challenge of the coffee industry, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast, is to continue to make the public conscious 
of quality, and to acquaint it with the problems of the trade. 
The resistance to high prices is keener when the public 
believes that the roaster is responsible. Educating the con 
sumer on the fact that high prices today are determined by 
green prices and not the roasters would do much to in- 
crease good will. Build up brand loyalty by advertising and 
publicity which lets the public in on the roasters’ problems 
After all, coffee prices are not out of line with the rise in 
other food commodities. 

Actually the consuming public is spending less take-home 
pay for coffee than it did before the war. Does the public 
know it? The industry cannot allow resentments ‘o build 
up. There are too many other substitute drinks threatening to 
change public taste. 

Instant coffee offers a challenge to the smaller roasters. 

(Continued from page 67) 
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LEON ISRAEL & BROS., INC. 


COFFEE 
IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
101 FRONT STREET MEMBER OF 300 MAGAZINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO IGA CHICAGO 
160 CALIFORNIA STREET 404 NO. WELLS STREET 


AGENTS FOR 


LEON ISRAEL AGRICOLA E EXPORTADORA SA. (BRAZIL) 


Coffee Planters & Exporters 


SANTOS RIO DE JANEIRO PARANAGUA ANGRA DOS RE!S 





ISRAEL (LONDON) LTD. 


General Agents for Europe 110 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
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the challenge to coffee in the Midwest 











By ROBERT SWANSON, 


As usual, we're having very unusual times in the coffee 
industry. 

Six turbulent months’ events included: Ceiling removal; 
two major changes in Brazil's exchange regulations; and 
most drastic, the July 4th frost. 

These were the dominant 
market influences during the 
period, and yet three of them 
were ‘artificial’ factors crea- 
ted by more or less unpre- 
dictable governmental acts, 
and the fourth was a caprice 
of nature. Rather than study 
supply and demand factors, 
it scems a coffee man might 
do equally well at predicting 
market movements by study- 
ing the Daily Racing Form. 

The editor of COFFEE & 
Tea INDusTRIES has asked for comment on recent develop- 
ments in the Chicago area. Reflecting on the subject, one 
is impressed with how little there is in the coffee business 
that is of purely local character. We bid for coffees in the 
same markets and much of the coffee sold in Chicago is 
distributed by organizations and brands with widespread, if 
not national merchandising coverage. Furthermore, the 
purely local companies find that our market problems are 
not much different than other regions. 

The fairly uniform pattern of the coffee industry through- 
out the country provides an excellent atmosphere for ef- 
fective work by the National Coffee Association, and makes it 
possible to provide a national convention of dynamic 





it’s primarily a matter 


President 
Chicago Coffee Association 


interest to every coffee man in the United States. 

Like other coffee men of the nation, we in Chicago watched 
with interest the delaying action of the advertised brands in 
their battle against the bogey-man—the $1.00 price tag. 

We may never find out if that bogey-man had teeth. 
Barzil’s deflation of the coffee market by the October 12th 
devaluation may have avoided the test of the psychological 
sales barrier which presumably exists when you put coffee in 
the three-figure class. 

Coffee's biggest news break in Chicago came on October 
9th, when most newspapers carried front-page human-interest 
stories and pictures predicting 15 cents per cup coffee prices 
The well meaning restaurant association which inspired the 
articles intended to take the pressure off operators who might 
feel it advisable to raise the price of a cup of coffee 
Chicago coffee men hope the publicity did something 
other than impress on people's minds that coffee is expensive. 

A feature of the postwar development of the Chicago 
coffee trade deserves comment. In this period there has 
been an influx of younger men into the industry, and several 
young men have moved into top executive positions with 
various companies. In several cases this has been the passing 
of authority from one generation down to another. In 
other instances, young men have chosen coffees as a career. 
Usually they entered the trade through its prep school 
the brokerage offices. It augurs well for the Chicago coffee 
trade that it has attracted young men. 

Again this year, Chicago will be well represented at the 
national coffee convention. These men carry a message 
from the Chicago Coffee Association: “Our greetings to all 
the members of the coffee trade. Best wishes for asuccess 
ful convention.” 


of price 





By O. D. NORWINE, President 
St. Louis Coffee Club 


“The challenge to coffee in the Midwest’? seems to me 
to be primarily a case of the producing countries partially 
pricing coffee off the dinner table, forcing the consumer 
into buying substitutes and lower grade coffees. Too many 
claims for stretching a coffee in the making, if followed 
by the consumer, tends to make a cup of coffee unpalatable 
to the real coffee lover, thereby hurting the industry. 

There also is a temptation on the part of many roasters 
to risk questionable coffees to meet price competition, which 
does not help the situation. The coffee producers are not 
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as careful in the preparation of their coffees as formerly, 
which means added cost to the roaster. 

In my humble opinion, the best thing that could happen 
to the coffee industry would be a decline of several cents 
per pound by the producer, so the consumer would more 
readily buy more and serve a better brew. 

There are many retailers selling coffee below actual cost 
to keep volume up to what they feel it should be. The 
wholesaler and retailer as a whole are doing their part 
while facing a green market such as we have. 

Coffee will survive and remain America’s favorite bever- 
age if we encourage sales of better coffees and encourage 
the consumer to use enough coffee to make a satisfactory 
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“50¢ a bag to meet the promotion challenge” 





By FREDERICK KOHN, President 
New York Coffee Roasters Association 


The average roaster who imports, processes and_ sells 
his product in the United States is keenly apprehensive these 
days about the steadily mounting cost of green coffee, and 
of the strong possibility that retail prices per pound will 
exceed the $1.00 mark. 

He feels in his heart that 
the resistance of the consumer 
will be swift and decisive. 
Coming on the heels of what 
the average American consid- 
ers unwarranted and repeated 
price hikes, many housewives 
will retaliate by turning to 
substitutes by using less cof- 
fee and more water, by elimi- 
nating waste (an important 
factor) and by simply doing 
without coffee entirely. 

After all, it was not so many 
years ago that coffee was selling at retail for 35 cents a 
pound, and while the man in the street is willing to makc 
allowances for the general inflationary spiral of recent years, 
the prevailing feeling is that coffee's rise has been dispro- 
portionate and unjustifiable. 

Under these circumstances, all that is needed is a rash 
of adverse publicity to give coffee a set-back which may well 
take years to overcome. 

The New York Coffee Roasters Association subscribes to 
the theory that low prices and high volume provide a healthier 
basis for the future of an industry than high prices and de 
clining volume. 

Our neighbors to the south might well consider the follow- 
ing long term platform: 

1. Greatly enlarged research funds and facilities to im- 

prove the quality and the yield of coffee trees. 
2. A 50 cent-per-bag appropriation on all coffee shipped 
to the United States to be spent in advertising aimed 
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at increasing the consumption of coffee. This should 
be done promptly, so that the effects of such increased 
advertising may be felt in 1954. 

In the meantime, as far as the immediate problem of 
prices is concerned, it might be well to ponder the old 
proverb: “Chi troppo vuole niente ha!’ (Who wants too 
much, gets nothing). 


the challenge of quality, price, volume 


(Continued trom page 63) 





The production of instant coffee requires a big investment in 
a plant. This is beyond the means of most of the roasters 
in the country. True, members of roasters have gotten 
together to build their own equipment, and it is possible 
to have ones own brand from some trade manufacturer of 
instant coffee. The growing consumption of instant coffee 
may offer a threat to the volume of an exclusive roaster 
of vacuum pack. Must he compete by having an instant 
coffee of his own, or can he combat the desire for convenience 
by stimulating a preference for real coffee taste and aroma? 
If the time element is the challenge to the use of vacuum 
pack coffee, how can it be met? For the person in a hurry, 
rushing off to catch a train in the morning, the time taken 
for the preparation of fine drip would be particularly 
noticable. Could a faster method be worked out? Is the 
coffee bag or something else the answer? The time element 
alone may be the thing which breaks down the lover of 
freshly ground coffee with all of its aroma and taste. If 
this is really a breakdown in taste, where will it lead to? 
Another challenge to the coffee industry is the need to 
do everything possible to stabilize green coffee prices at a 
reasonable level. Higher prices pose a threat to the break- 
down of public taste for good coffee. With a view to 
reducing the cost of shipping green coffee, suggestions 
(Continued on page 145) 









As host to you who share in 
the making of the coffee industry’s history 


4 we welcome you back to Boca! 
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NEW ORLEANS GREETS 


ANTOINE’S RESTAURANT 
SINCE 1840 
713 St. Louis St. 


J. ARON & COMPANY, INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
336 Magazine Street (Zone 10) 


C. E. BICKFORD & CO. 
COFFEE BROKERS AND AGENTS 


88 Front St. 427 Gravier Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


BIEHL & CO... AGENT 
NOPAL LINE 
1612 Pere Marquette Bldg. 


BLUE PLATE FOODS, INC. 
COFFEE DIVISION 
760 Magazine Street 


BRIGHT & COMPANY 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
431 Gravier Street, Zone 12 


C. H. DANTONIO & CO. 
COFFEE BROKERS 
203 Board of Trade Annex 


Bea Line 


MISSISSIPPI] SHIPPING CO., INC., NEW ORLEANS 
THE COFFEE FLEET 


Dupuy STorAGE & FoRWARDING Corp. 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 
DRAYAGE, CARGO SUPERVISION 


2601 Decatur St. 


FOLITZ TEA & COFFEE CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 
PACKERS OF "ZODIAC" COFFEE 
633 Tchoupitoulas Street 


New Orleans 12, La. 








GRIFFIN GROCERY COMPANY 


COFFEE ROASTERS, PACKERS, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, CANNERS 
Manufacturers of Food Products 


TO 


Gute & SourH AMERICAN SS Co... INc. 


Fornightly coffee loadings at 
Buenaventura, Colombia, 
for Houston and New Orleans 


620 Gravier Street 


HANEMANN & CUMMINGS, INC. 
Albert H. Hanemann John J. Cummings, Jr. 
COFFEE 


223 Magazine Street New Orleans, Louisiana 


LEON ISRAEL & BROS. INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
300 Magazine Street 





S. JACKSON & SON, INC. 

GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 

CUSTOM BROKERS — WEIGHING 
FORDWARDING — STORAGE 
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THE COFFEE CONVENTION 


NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 





LAFAYE & ARNAUD 
COFFEE BROKERS 
EXPORTERS' AGENTS 
106 Board of Trade Bldg. 


LLOYD BRASILEIRO 
“COMPLIMENTS OF LLOYD BRASILEIRO" 
300 Board of Trade Bldg. N. O., La. 


J. P. MARKS 
IMPORT AGENTS . . . SPOT BROKERS 
201-202 Natchez Building 


JOHN A. McKEE & CO. 
CARGO SURVEYORS 
2027 Milan Street 


NASH & O'BRIEN 
COFFEE BROKERS 
405 Magazine Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 





ROASTERS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


PRADAT & DOUGLAS 
PUBLIC WEIGHERS AND GAUGERS 
227 No. Peters Street 
New Orleans 


Ocean Freight Brokers — Forwarding Agents 
IMPORT EXPORT 


Peace Building—4th floor—624 Gravier St. 
Carloading/Unloading — Weighing/Sampling 





ADOLPH C. RICKS & CO. 
COFFEE BROKERS & AGENTS 
423 Magazine Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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OULLIBER COFFEE COMPANY INC. 


W. L. RICHESON & SONS. INC. 


NOVEMBER 16-19, 1953 


W. D. ROUSSEL & CO.. INC. 
HARD & RAND, INC. . 
422 Gravier Street 


SCHAEFER KLAUSSMANN CO., INC, 
QUALITY COFFEE 
302 Magazine Street 





R. E. SCHANZER. INCORPORATED 
CHICORY AND COFFEE SUBSTITUTES 
610 South Peters Street, New Orleans 


CHARLES E. SCHMIDT 
COFFEE AGENT & BROKER 
205 Board of Trade Annex 
New Orleans 12, La. 





SOUTHLAND COFFEE COMPANY. INC. 
COFFEE ROASTERS & PACKERS 
| Washington Street, S.W., Atlanta Ga. 


STEWART. CARNAL & CO.. LTD. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
430 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 


FELIX J. VACCARO 
COFFEE 
305 Magazine Street 


WESTFELDT BROTHERS 


528 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 


ZANDER & CO.. INC. 
GREEN COFFEE JOBBERS 
IMPORT AGENTS 
415-17 Gravier Street 








Of Hearts and Flowers... 


Ww E’RE not in the habit of tossing bouquets—have never believed in 

flattery. 
But we do want to thank everybody in coffee for the privilege of again 
taking part in your convention activities. 

Because it’s something we enjoy . . . Because we think it helps 

us to better service your needs throughout the year. 
Not that we'll be able to contribute as much as we'd like to. We don’t know 
how the July frost will finally affect flowerings—nobody does. 
But our Special News Wire will be installed again . . . and we'll have the 
full sale-to-sale story on coffee flashed to us through the day direct from 


New York. 


So, if you want to keep in touch with market conditions, world news on 
coffee, what’s happening—and why—we should be able to help. 


Why not stop by anyway for a visit and pick up a copy of our latest study 
on coffee’ 


We'll be happy to see you, of course. 








Merrie Lyncu. Pierce. FeEnNER & Berane 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 








0-0-0 la-la! ...let the world’s 
most enticing aroma 
go to work for you! 


rstoto ORINDMASTER ae sen 


Aromatic Store Ground Coffee In Inexpensive Paper Bags 


See your Coffee Supplier or Write American Duplex Co., 
815-827 W. Market St., Louisville 2, Ky., giving his name. 










Anyone con operate the GRINDMASTER Point of Purchase illuminated display 
— Everyone likes to grind their own. concentrates sales on one brand. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge to coffee plant equipment 





"The trend is toward ‘automaticity’ and single-story plants” 


By J. L. ROBINSON, 


During the past year, the trend toward greater auto- 
maticity in plant operation has been particularly noticeable. 
Linked with a trend toward one-story construction of new 
plants, it has brought more and more integrated engineering 
to the industry, and the number of plants specially planned 
and completely engineered 
from receiving room to load- 
ing platform are on the in- 
crease. 

In both one-floor and multi- 
story plants, the use of vari- 
ous types of controls continues 
to increase. Many of you 
have long been familiar with 
the automatic features — in- 
herent in the operation of 
continuous roasters. Also, in 
recent years, batch roasters 
have been made automatic 
at least in part— by the ad- 
dition of roaster controls. 

Less well known, however are the possibilities of installing 
cleaning, blending, and storage systems which are largely 
automatic. From the point of dumping, through the clean- 
ers, screens and mixers, into the storage bins, manual labor 
need no longer be used. Employment of bin signal systems, 
likewise, makes possible the automatic control of the flow 
of goods from bins, starting and stopping of elevators and 
cenveyors, and centrally indicates the contents of bins at 
remote locations. Even ground coffee handling can be 
streamlined in similar fashion. 

Dust and chaff removal systems are also becoming more 
of a necessity, and less thought of as something nice to have 
if there’s any money left over. These systems, too, can be 
made automatic, with the dust and chaff from all sources 
heing deposited at one central disposal point. 

The challenge facing the coffee roaster as far as physical 
plant is concerned is clearly one of increasing efficiency— 
and cutting costs—by improving layout and making greater 
use of automatic controls. This may sound obvious, yet 
most of us from time to need to be reminded that we should 
take a new look at our plant and our methods of operation 
in the light of new developments or confirmed trends. 

For instance, as long as coffee concerns participate in the 
more general relocation of industrial facilities outside, or 
on the fringes, of metropolitan centers, the trend to one- 
story construction will continue. 

For a long time equipment for a small, one-roaster plant 
has traditionally been placed on one floor, with some use 
being made of the roof. Then, following the development 
of the continuous roaster with its horizontal movement of 
coffee throughout the roasting and cooling operations, one- 
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story layouts became more feasible for large scale plants. 
However, there still remained the necessity of utilizing 
too many ups and downs, too many elevators in order to 
achieve strictly one-story layouts. 

The answer to this came in the form of the cotistruc- 
tion of a building which houses officers, receiving and 
shipping space, areas for storing green coffee, cans, con- 
tainers and finished goods, green coffee cleaning and 
blending equipment and roasters, coolers, and sacking 
lines all on one floor. This has been accomplished simply 
by the use of a pit to permit dumping of green coffee at 
the main floor level and by adding a one-, two-, or three- 
level tower above the cleaning, mixing and roasting area. 
This tower allows space for adequate storage of cleaned 
and blended coffee awaiting roasting. Moreover, the 
tower makes possible the advantages of gravity flow of 
goods from grinding equipment through Trueflow Bins 
to the packing lines. 

Such a set-up offers several advantages. 
there are the obvious savings in handling of raw and 
finished goods brought about by one-story layouts. 
Secondly, there is saving in labor costs made possible by 
centralizing the labor force on one floor. With auto- 
matic controlling devices and intelligent layout, virtually 
no regular labor is required in the tower floors. A third 
saving is achieved by the use of much cheaper construc- 
tion for the tower than that of the main structure. 

You may wonder whether or not your type of business 
and its consequent idiosyncracies in processing may be 
adaptable to single-level operation. The best answer to 
that question is that Jabez Burns has recently designed two 
one-story—with tower plants for companies whose require- 
ments represent virtually the two extremes in the trade. 
One is a concern producing one blend in one package. 
while the other is a company with several blends and 
many types and sizes of packages. Yet, from the outside. 
the two plants can hardly be told apart! 

Thus, good plant engineering can develop a plan which 
gives maximum efficiency for any style of coffee proces- 
sing, while retaining the advantages of one-story opera- 
tion. 

In a talk last year on the subject at Boca Raton, | 
included a statement to the effect that multiple-story plants 
can be equally efficient as far as equipment layout is con- 
cerned. Furthermore, they are absolutely necessary where 
the cost of real estate is high, and they will undoubtedly 
continue to be built in congested areas. 

My main point in stressing the trend toward one-story 
plants is that they are definitely here to stay—for reasons 
mentioned above and because of advantages which ac- 
company location in less congested areas, 
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The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
Longest in the World 


GREETINGS FROM THE WEST COAST 


EK. B. ACKERMAN CO... INC. 
IMPORTERS & COMMISSION AGENTS 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 


1340 East 6th Street 
Los Angeles 


J. ARON & CO.. INC. 
GREEN COFFEE IMPORTERS 


242 California Street 
San Francisco 


BEAR AND GARRIGUES 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHMASTERS 
SPECIALIZING IN GREEN COFFEE 


104 Commercial St., San Francisco 11 


1200 No. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 12 


BUNGE CORPORATION 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
New York 


San Francisco 


Carloaders Reconditioners 
221 Front Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


C. G. CAMBRON CO. 
BROKERS—AGENTS 


210 California Street 
San Francisco 11 





BREAKFAST CLUB COFFEE, INC. 


BURTON, PARTLAND & CO.. INC 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHERS SINCE 1914 


D FREE 


642 Harrison Street 
San Francisco 


WELDON H. EMIGH CO.. INC. 
SANTOS—MILDS 
150 California St. 


San Francisco || 


FARMER BROS. COMPANY 
ROASTERS & PACKERS 


3828 South Main Street 
Los Angeles 37 


GRACE & CO. (PACIFIC COAST) 
2 Pine Street 


San Francisco 


HAAS BROTHERS 
COFFEE IMPORTERS SINCE 1851 
230 California Street 


San Francisco 


D. HECHT & COMPANY 
CRUDE RUBBER AND FOREIGN PRODUCE 
510 Battery St., San Francisco 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE, INC. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Edgewater, New Jersey 





JOSEPH G. HOOPER Jr. CO. 
GREEN COFFEES 


203 California Street 
San Francisco 


HUGGINS-YOUNG CO. 
ROASTERS & PACKERS 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


GREETINGS 


B. C. IRELAND. INC. 
225 Front Street 
San Francisco 


LEON ISRAEL & BROs.. INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 


Brazil — Colombia 


160 California Street 
San Francisco I1, Calif. 


G. W. KONIG & SON 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHMASTERS 


147 Drumm St., San Francisco 


HARRY D. MAXWELL 
AGENTS—HARD & RAND, INC. 


220 Front Street (11) 
San Francisco 


W. L. MeCLINTOCK CO. 
BROKERS, COFFEE, SPICES 
103-105 Clay Street 


San Francisco || 
W. J. MORTON, INC. 
GREEN COFFEE 
180 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles (12) 


BENJAMIN J. OLDER 
RUSS BUILDING 


San Francisco 


ORTEGA AND EMIGH. INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 


461 Market Street, San Francisco 
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S. F. PELLAS CO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 


S. F. PELLAS INC. 


104 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Agents in all the Americas 
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Greeting to our friends of the 
coffee trade and best wishes for 
a very successful convention at 


Boca Raton. 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


166 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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COFFEE CONTAINER PURCHASING HABITS 


Based on last purchase for urban homes 
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the challenge facing coffee cans 





By GEORGE U. BAYLIES, American Can Co. 


One of the most significant developments in retail mer- 
chandising during the past half century is the imcrease in 
the sale of food and related products in disposable metal 
containers packaged at the processing plant. 

This method of merchandising has sold itself because of 
its many advantages, including 
sound economics, publi 
health considerations, con- 
venience and quality. Such 
an cvolution in marketing of 
products in metal cans—a 
per capita increase of 600 per 
cent in 50 years—could not 
have been achieved by mere 
novelty, advertising or arti- 
ficial sales stimulants. 

The collar-type, key-open- 
ing vacuum-pack coffee can 
introduced by the Ameri- 
can Can Co. 30 years ago has contributed most sustantially 
to this retail merchandising trend. The vacuum-pack can 
continues to meet the challenge of many diverse types of 
packaging that have been introduced during the past several 
decades. 

In fact, the production of vacuum-pack cans by the entire 
industry for coffee alone is expected to reach a record-break- 
ing total of more than 1,000,000,000 pounds in vacuum 
cans by the end of 1953. 

This trend in the growing popularity of coffee in vacuum- 
pack cans is further documented by a survey just released 
by the American Can Co. on coffee purchasing habits. This 


Survey shows 
trends in coffee 
packaging, 
consumption by 
types, areas, 
consumer habits 
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study, prepared by the Psychological Corp., shows that 54.5 
per cent of U. S. urban families now purchase vacuum-pack 
coffee in metal cans. The figure was 51.7 per cent in 1952. 
and 51 per cent in 1950. The 1953 gain over the preceding 
year is considered substantial in view of the contemporary 
increase in use of soluble coffees. 

The four-year Canco study, conducted by having 10,000 
home calls made in 125 U.S. cities covering four socio- 
economic groups, reveals that per capita gains in vacuum- 
packed and soluble coffees were made at the expense of 
coffee packaged in paper containers. The 1953 level of 
coffee in paper hit a new low of 25.6 per cent—a 25 per 
cent drop from 1950. The study also showed that 3.2 per 
cent buy no coffee at all, which is a one-quarter drop from 
1950. 

It must be noted, however, that this home market test ts 
based on the urban housewife’s buying behavior on the oc- 
casion of her last coffee purchase, so the findings reflect 
habits instead of sales volume or consumption. The study 
indicated, however, that urban housewives today favor 
vacuum-packed coffee two to one over coffee in paper con 
tainers. 

The housewives surveyed were asked the tollowing ques 
tion in the study: “What do the words ‘vacuum packed’ 
on a coffee can mean to you?” The question was asked of 
all housewives interviewed regardless of their coffee-pur 
chasing pattern. 

The replies indicated that the words “vacuum packed’ 
on a coffee can have a significant meaning to 80 per cent 
of the women. Forty per cent understood the phrase to 
mean “‘airtight’’ (packed without air, properly sealed, tightly 
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closed, etc.), 36 per cent “freshness and flavor’ (keeps it 
fresh, doesn’t go stale, keeps flavor, better aroma, ec.), 
and four per cent “good, pure product.” (see Chart “B".) 

Most of those housewives who did not know the meaning 
of “vacuum packed’ were in the low-income categories. 

In analyzing the coffee purchasing habits for the years 
1950 to 1953, four geographic areas were used. The instant 
coffees made headway during the past year in the Mid-west 
and South. In the Eastern cities, where the instants had 
taken hold earlier, no further progress is recorded since 
1952. The Far West, always the vacuum can stronghold, 
continues heavily in favor of this container with 76 per 
cent of its total. All told the vacuum-packed coffees are 
holding at high levels in all areas. (See Chart “C’.) 

Another feature of the studies showed the purchasing pat- 
tern for 16 major metropolitan markets of the United States 
—cities that account for over 40 per cent of total U. S. 
families. Here again coffee buying habits in large cities 
conformed to regional patterns with Denver (86 per cent, 
Los Angeles (74 per cent), San Francisco (73 per cent), 
Seattle (72 per cent) and Chicago (74 per cent) leading all 
other cities in preference for vacuum packed coffee. (See 
Chart “D".) 

The evidence of this most recent survey, coupled with 
the trend in production of all coffees over the years, makes 
the vacuum-pack can stand out as a challenging force in 
the packaging field. 

The 1935-39 average of total roasted coffee was estimated 
at 1,544,428,000 pounds, of which the industry-wide average 
production of coffee in vacuum-pack cans over the same 
period was 331,490,000 pounds—or 25 per cent. 

In 1952 the total of all roasted coffee was estimated at 
2,252,627,000 pounds while coffee in vacuum-packed cans 
was 893,517,000 pounds—or better than 35 per cent 
of the total—the equivalent of a 10 per cent gain over the 
1935-39 period. 

Figures for total roasted coffee also include those for 
institutional use. 

Other industrywide figures show that during the first six 
months of 1953, the use of vacuum-packed coffee stood at 
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more than 500,000,000 pounds—almost a 100,000,000-unit 
(measured by one pound cans) increase over a like period in 
(952. 

In viewing the coffee situation from both long range 
trends and current purchasing habits, it would appear that 
the vacuum-pack coffee can has virtually become symbolic 
as a ‘brand name’’ to purchasers throughout the country. 

The vacuum-pack coffee can and its many counterparts 
packaging peanuts, shortening and a host of other products, 
has played an important role in meeting the demand of 
packers and consumers alike. From present indications, 
there seems to be no reason why the trend in the use 
of this type of can will not continue indefinitely for the 
factory packaging of coffee as well as other products where 
freshness, flavor and quality are the outstanding requisites 


on the market. 


the challenge of clean coffee 


More than a century ago, a namesake of mine named 
Charles Fairbanks wrote that: “Cleanliness is a great vitrue.” 
If I, as a green coffee man, were to presume to add a 
footnote to literature, | would add the words, ". . . it’s good 
business, too.” 

No thinking coffee man needs to be told that the advantage 
of insisting upon a clean bean, as free as possible from 
extraneous matter, is not merely psychological. Clean coffee, 
from which dust, stones, sticks, etc., have been removed, is 
coffee that will move faster to roaster markets, immune from 
the multiple costs of detainment,. 

The restaurant that serves a lipstick stained cup of coffee 
is not going to have too many come-back customers. And 
the importer who is lax about state-side inspection certainly 
won't have to barricade his office door against repeat buyers. 

I believe that all coffee men are interested in knowing 
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COFFEE & TEA 


By CHARLES F. SLOVER, Chairman 
Food and Drug Committee 
National Coffee Association 


what N.C.A.’s Food and Drug Committee is doing to solve, 
and perhaps eventually eliminate, the problem of unclean 
shipments entering this country. 

The committee, comprised of Milton J. Ruth, George E. 
Kimpel, T. C. Scull, and myself, have held many meetings 
during the past year. Our principal objective has been to 
find a machine which will clean detained coffee so that it 
will meet the standards of the Food and Drug laws. Our 
search is still underway. 

In our efforts to develop such a machine, we have had the 
help of the Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc., officials and the ex- 
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the challenge to coffee in paper bags 


By J. P. DUFFY, Director of Flexible Packaging Sales 
Union Bag and Paper Corp. 


Back in 1902 Union Bag pioneered a package that made 
history in the coffee industry—the first fancy duplex bag 
to be machine made from a roll of paper. Today, over 50 
years later, it is estimated that more than 75 per cent of all 
coffee packaged goes into paper bags! A startling figure 
perhaps, but not when you 
consider that coffee bags have 
a place in every market where 
coffee is sold. These include 
the retail store, home service 
delivery and the ever-expand- 
ing restaurant market. 

One good reason for this 
high percentage of bag-pack- 
ed coffee is, of course, the low 
cost of the container. Also, 
with today’s high freight 
rates, coffee bags, packaged 
in master shipping containers, 
save shipping and handling costs. These economies enable the 
roaster to lower his price to the consumer, which is an 
important consideration with current high living cos.s. 

In addition, the coffee roaster gets other benefits. Union, 
for example, doesn’t just sell coffee bags; it offers a complete 
packaging service for the coffee industry. One instance 
is help in designing the package. We offer this service 
without charge or obligation to our customers. As our 
package design department is rich in food packaging ex- 
perience, these design suggestions may well increase the 


sales impact of the container. 

Once settled on the choice of design and colors we then 
study the roaster’s packaging equipment to better determine 
the bag’s construction. Our manufacturing facilities make 
it possible to meet these specifications exactly and to guarantee 
trouble-free packaging in the roasting plant. 

Production help is another example of this trend toward 
complete packaging service. Trained packaging specialists 
are available upon request. These men study the roasters 
packaging operation and offer tested methods for making 
it more efficient. They also point out ways to save through 
better packing and delivery practices. 

But along with these services, our staff constantly works 
to improve the package itself. It’s our belief that a good 
bag can always be made better. For instance, one of our 
more recent refinements is a heat—sealable closure. This 
consists of a thermoplastic band applied around the inside 
mouth of the bag during manufacture. This type of closure 
is more economical than a tin-tie closure for ground coffee, 
and makes a tamper-proof package. 

Another improvement is an automatic bottom construction 
for our master shipping container. This opens readily for 
filling and gives the finished shipping unit a carton-like 
appearance. 

The choice of papers, ink and construction features which 
go into a coffee bag naturally depend on the roaster's 
packaging equipment and his method of marketing. Figura- 
tively speaking, we blend the bag to the roaster’s taste as 
the roaster blends his coffee to the consumer's taste. 


the challenge to those who don’t store-grind coffee 


By R. L. SCHUHMANN President 
American Duplex Co., Inc. 


When Bernie Sachs asked me for an article for this issue, 
he suggested the title, “The Challenge facing store grinding 
of coffee’. 

Because the challenge, actually, is more to the “do nots” 
than to the “dos”, I have (and I hope Bernie approves) 
taken the liberty to change the title as above. It’s much 
more pertinent! 

With coffee prices high and very likely to remain so 
every penny that can be cut from cost without sacrifice of 
quality means a distinct competitive advantage. The store 
equipped to fresh grind lets nature protect the coffee’s fresh- 
ness in the whole bean until time of sale, and thus can 
safely use an inexpensive paper bag instead of a container 
costing three odd cents more per pound. 
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Definitely, there's a challenge to the ‘‘do not” retailer to 
successfully and profitably compete with a ‘‘do’’ retailer 
whose cost price is several cents less per pound for the same 
coffee! 

The “do” store has that “heaven scent’—the wonderful, 
appetite whetting aroma of freshly ground coffee. This 
silent salesman not only reminds the store customers to buy 
coffee, it also induces a pleasant feeling and a desire to obtain 
other foods as well. The old adage, ‘The more coffee you 
sell, the more groceries you sell’’ is fact, not fiction. 

The Brewing Committee of the National Coffee Associa- 
tion, the U. S, Bureau of Standards, any coffee expert, and 
every lover of coffee will attest there’s a specific grind 
analysis to give best results in each of the four most popular 
brewing devices—vacuum, drip, percolator and open pot. If 
the grind is too fine for any one of them, sediment and 

(Continued on page 144) 
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In merchandising coffee there 1s stiff competition. In 
part it lies between the retail stores and the home service 
companies. 

But there is a common denominator in this phase cf the 
competition, and that is premiums. 

The same compelling in- 
fluence that draws trade to 
the retail stores trade 
for the home service com- 
panies. 

It is fitting, then, that we 
should stop and consider the 
functions of premiums as a 
business builder. 

Premiums are a form of 
advertising. The association 
of which I am president is 
4 departmental member of the 
Advertising Federation of A- 
merica, that great organization that embraces all recognized 
forms of advertising. Therefore, premiums, as a form of 
advertising, stand on the same high, ethical and legal plane 
as do any of the others. Consequently there is no need to 
apologize for the use of premiums any more than there 
is for the use of radio, TV, newspapers, magazines, direct 
mail or any of the other forms that recognized advertising 
takes, 

Premiums have the distinction of being the only form 
of advertising that returns to the customer advertising is 
supposed to reach, and influence, anything out of the adver- 
lising appropriation—-and that’s where the premium cost 
comes from. In the past year there was returned to the 
customers of the products with which premiums were offered 
merchandise worth at least two billion dollars, based on 
normal retail values. 


wins 





The premium users of the country spent for their premi 
ums, at large quantity prices, over one billion dollars, and 
this year the total bids fair to reach one and a third billions. 
The growth in premium volume is due to the public’s ac- 
ceptance of this form of advertising. 

The real function of the premium is to attract patronage, 
not just once, but to create steady buying, whether in 
4 store or from the wagons of the service companies. It 
is done by channelling back to the customer, whose patronage 
pays for all advertising, a part of the advertising appro- 
priation. It is done by the use of premium coupons, trade 
cards, advance premiums or the self-liquidating offers that 
bring news of other premiums through continued patronage. 

The cost of these expedients for continued patronage is 
tar less than that of the current 10-cent, 15-cent, or 20-cent 
coupons now being so widely distributed, that allow these 
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By GORDON C. BOWEN, President, Premium Advertising Association of America, Inc. 
President, The Premium Service Co., Inc. 


amounts off the regular purchase price of the items pro 
moted. 

Take the case of the common 10-cent coupon. It turns out 
that one half of those redeeming them are already customers 
of the product, so it costs 20-cents to reach the new cus- 
tomers. Add to that the two cents allowance usually paid 
the dealer for handling those coupons, and we have a 22- 
cent cost to reach those new customers who, like all others, 
are exposed to any and all other offers by other manu- 
facturers. 

Contrast that situation with that of the housewife who 
has saved half the number of coupons, or accumulated a 
goodly part of her trade cards or cash register receipts, 
or has traded out half on her advanced premium. She is 
immune to competitive offers. Her patronage is secure to 
the end, and then there'll be another offer to keep the chain 
of patronage unbroken. 

As against the cost of the free coupons for 10, 15, or 
20 cents, compare the redemption cost of the premium 
coupons, per sale—which rarely runs over two cents—-or 
the premium allowance on trade cards or cash register 
receipts, or other forms, such as the advance premium. 
Economy in advertising singles out the sustaining plans. 
No wonder there is such a decided trend toward those types 
of offers! 

Another thing about the premium offer that is built to 
create successive sales is the fact that it is usually something 
in the home that comes in contact with all the members of 
the family to remind them of all the other premiums that 
may be had if one keeps on buying the product. If 
premium coupons are used, then there is probably a 
premium list, folder or catalog which illustrates and describes 
the premiums and tells how many coupons are required for 
each. The trade cards or pile of cash register receipts tell 
how much more patronage is needed before the wanted 
premium can be possesed. The card on which the credits on 
the advance premiums are listed tells its own story—just how 
much more until that premium is paid for and another can 
be had. The circulars that come with the self-liquidating offer 
tell of other premiums that are available. And then the 
sides of the packages often tell their story of the premiums 
that await consistent purchasers. 

Nowhere else in all the range of advertising are there 
such constant reminders that reach every member of the 
family practically every day. Nowhere else are the different 
members of the family given so many incentives to buy the 
premium-carrying product, incentives that project the buying 
urge from week to week and month to month. 

Let us look at the cost of premium advertising—premium 
use. The unique thing about it is that if there is no sale, 
there is no premium cost. Not only that, if the saved 

(Continued on page 144) 
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NOBODY HAS AS MUCH EXPERIENCE 
AT MOLDING POLYETHYLENE AS 


—Torrer! 


The logical molder for you to consult regarding that 
product or package of yours which is to be made of 
polyethylene is Tupper. Tupper has done more than 
any other molder to make molded polyethylene a 
practical reality. 
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Aside from having designed, patented, and pro- 
moted successful seals, closures, and dispensers for 
polyethylene containers, the Tupper Corporation 
has vast experience in every phase of polyethylene 
packaging and polyethylene injection molding. This 
experience will be of major importance in improving 
your product, in reducing your costs, when Tupper 
goes to work for you. 





When equipped with Tup- 





per Seals, Tupper Canistezs, 
Sauce Dishes, Wonder 
Bowls, Cereal Bowls and 
Funnels in various sizes are 
the most versatile reusable 
containers you have ever 





Tupper’s combination of experience, technical 
ingenuity, and the most modern equipment is at 
your service for the custom molding of your product 
in polyethylene. You can do no better than the best 
...and the best at molding polyethylene is Tupper! 
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I am sure that most of us in the “Direct to the home 
service industry” will agree with me when I say that this 
challenge—''The challenge facing coffee on the wagon routes” 
should be reversed. It should read: ‘The challenge facing 
the wagon route industry with the high price of coffee today.’ 
Coffee is the backbone of our home service industry. 
I emphasize that saying. It is not original with me but 
has been expounded continuously by the best and most 
outstanding leaders of our inustry since the time of its in- 
ception. 
Try as we will to find another product to take its place, 
the fact remains that coffee is our best entree into the home. 
Coffee is a consumption item and is our main reason for 
calling every two weeks at cach customer's home. When we 
service a customer's home with coffee, we are accepted and 
welcomed in that home. This gives us an opportunity to 
expose our other products and household merchandise for 
their consideration and patronage. 
At the present time, every home service operator is 
faced with the challenge of maintaining his coffee sales in 
spite of the low mark up he is forced to place on coffee 
and stay in business. Not only has the cost of coffee risen 
in leaps and bounds, so has the cost of delivery, which in- 
cludes route men’s salaries and commissions as well as the 
cost of delivery trucks and maintenance. 

I venture to say that today many in our industry are 

handling coftfce at cither an extremely low profit margin or at 

just an even break. In several cases that I know of personal- 
ly, coffee is actually being sold at a loss. 

We are willing, however, temporarily to put up with this 

condition if we can seli enough of our other products and 

household merchandise at a legitimate profit to overcome 
this sad situation. 

Personally I feel that any operator who attempts to tamper 

with his coffee service is making a grave mistake. In our 

industry, we are in the enviable position of being able to 
give Mrs. Housewife complete coffee service. When I say 
complete coffee service, I mean complete coffee satisfaction. 

Here are the reasons why: 

1. We are in a position to select good coffees and devolp 
a blend that we know will satisfy the people in our 
locality. 

2. We are the only method of distribution that can de- 
liver coffee one day fresh from the roasting ovens 
direct to the home. 

3. We enable Mrs. Housewife to keep our coffee fresh 
in her home by means of our airtight automatic 
cotfec dispensers. These we place in each customers 
home as a premium which is part of our coffee service. 

4. We give her as a premium a fine modern utensil with 
which to brew her coffee and receive the greatest a- 
mount of pleasure and taste satisfaction. 
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the coffee challenge on the wagon routes 





By CLARENCE A. FRANKENBERG, Sales Manager, Imperial Tea Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Past President, National Retail Tea and Coffee Merchants Association 





A father and son team. The Frankenbergs at the last National 
Retail Tea and Coffee Merchants Association convention. 
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We give her personal, expert advice and instructions 
in proper brewing of our coffee. We place emphasis 
on economy of getting more cups to the pound, but 
not to the extent of sacrificing quality. 

6. Climaxing all this, we give the homemaker the addi- 
tional security of a moneyback guarantee should we 
fail completely to please and satisfy her family’s taste 
for good coffee. 

In my opinion, the use of cheaper and inferior grades 
of coffee, fillers, cereals, stretches and what not, is positively 
the wrong method to meet today’s challenge of higher prices 
for quality coffce. 

Certainly we handle instant coffee. It is inevitable that 
the tremendous impact of national advertising of the various 
brands of instant coffee would have its effect on a certain per- 
centage of our customers. For those who insist on it because 
of its convenience, we have our own brand of pure instant 
coffee. This also we handle on a low mark-up basis which 
is highly competitive. 

Surely from a demand or consumption stand point there 
is no challenge to coffee. Coffee is more popular as a bev- 
erage today than ever before. At about two cents per 
cup, it is still the lowest price food on any family’s table. 

If we maintain our high quality standards and continue 
our policy of complete coffee service, those of us in the home 
service industry need have no fear for the future. We will 
get our rightful share of the business and continue to grow. 


Cardinal Coffee trade-mark assigned 


The trade-mark “Cardinal Coffee,” has been assigned to 
the Hale Halsell Co.. McAlester, Okla., by the secretary 
of state of Texas 
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Colorful — Absorbent 
MUSCOGEE TOWELS and WASH CLOTHS 


Every member of the family uses towels and 


wash cloths; and the demand is universal. 
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MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS. GEORGIA 
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the premium challenge to coffee roasters 





By DONALD R. GRIMES, President 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance 


This article 1 Jrom the report On premiums in the [00d 
eld presented by Mr. Grimes at the recent Premium Ad- 
vertising Conference of the Premium Advertising Associa- 
tion of America. 


Premiums have played an important role in the activities 
of IGA, and from where we sit at the present time it 
looks as though they are going to continue to be used at 
even a greater rate than ever before. 

May I first briefly tell you something of our organization 
IGA is an organization of 
wholesalers and retailers who 
have joined forces to provide 
the consumer with the finest 
quality merchandise at lowest 
possible prices through co- 
Operative effort in buying, 
merchandising and_ selling. 
IGA has been in existence 
for 27 years and has with- 
stood the test and strain of 
time, as well as the clashes 
of individualism. 

There are more than 5,- 
000 IGA retailers buying from 75 distribution points in 
38 states of the United States. Every retailer who belongs 
to our organization is an individual. He owns and oper- 
ates his own store, but understands the power of cooper- 
ative effort, which has resulted in the lowest possible 
operating cost at the wholesale and retail levels. The 
wholesaler’s operating costs have been reduced in the last 
15 years from about 8!/, per cent to less than 4 per cent 
of sales. The retailer's operating costs have been reduced 
from 17 or 18 per cent to about 10 or 12 per cent—in 
that same period. 

This has all been accomplished because the wholesaler 
operates on a fee system. Briefly, this system works this 
way: The wholesalers no longer have salesmen. They pro 
vide printed order forms which are delivered to each retailer 
so that he can prepare his own order and send it in to the 
wholesale house at specified times. 

The order form contains the wholesalers cost-—the retail 
price that competition is getting for the item-——and the gross 
profit the retailer makes on the item. The items on the 
order form are arranged to conform to the placement of the 
merchandise in the warehouse, so that the selection of 
merchandise by warehousemen is more efficiently accom- 
plished. Since the order form has the costs already printed 
on it, there is no need for further costing of orders. The 
simple total obtained from adding machine tapes is all that 
is necessary to arrive at a total upon which the fee is based. 

As the retailer purchases more each week, the dollar cost 
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goes up slightly, but the percentage the retailer pays goes 
down. For instance, if a retailer buys $500.00 worth of 
merchandise from a wholesaler, his fee is $25.00, or 5 
per cent. If he buys $1,000.00 worth of merchandise, his 
fee is $35.00—or 3-1, per cent. This system encourages him 
to buy everything from one source of supply. 

The retailer agrees to help unload the truck when it ar- 
rives at his store, which makes possible one truck leaving 
a warehouse today with two or three orders on it, and 
sometimes single orders, instead of 40 or 50. And many 
times these trucks deliver two full truck loads a day. 

The retailer also sends in a blank check with his order 
and his check is deposited the day after delivery. This elimi- 
nates all necessity for a credit department, thercby reducing 
the wholesalers costs to the very minimum. 

Since the retailer has been put into a position where he 
can buy merchandise as cheap or cheaper than the chains 
lay their merchandise into their retail stores, he no longer 
spends as many hours a day in buying that he used to, and 
thus devotes practically all of his time to selling. 

In order to get the maximum volume, he operates on a 
cash and carry and self-service policy basis, to bring his 
operating cost down to the lowest possible point. This 
then brings the retailer and the wholesaler to the position 
where they think in terms of retailing and building volume. 

Sales volume is the lifeblood of any business because there 
is magic in volume. It provides the dollars of profit and 
is the greatest single factor toward reducing operating costs, 
after operational efficiencies have been put into effect. That 
is why in the food business every effort is made to increase 
and maintain volume. 

There have been many ways devised to get volume, but 
fundamentally the factors through the years which have 
proven most effective are, first, the right kind of a retailer 
operating the store. It is a truism that a retailer or store 
operator who is going to operate a successful store must 
have the desire to do so and the courage to do the things 
that will realize his desire. He must have the right kind of a 
store, and its location and layout are very important. The 
type and quality of merchandise that he sells influence sales 
tremendously. 

The right price 1s also an important factor. A complete 
advertising program to attract people is necessary, and a 
program of supervision that will help direct retailers’ activi- 
ties and correct inefficiencies goes a long way toward realiz- 
ing the desires of any aggressive retailer. 

Through the years retailers at the independent and chain 
store levels have been improving these factors, to the extent 
that stores have gotten bigger—shopping centers have been 
developed to attract more and more people—the large 
super markets of today are capturing more and more of the 
food business—-and the very small stores are either hanging 
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on by their fingertips or have already been forced to let go 
and are non-existent. 

To be competitive is the objective of any good and success- 
ful retailer today, but the pressure of competition forces 
changes constantly and continually, to the extent that most 
of the large markets today are being developed in very simi- 
lar manners. Merchandising programs are alike—the price 
of merchandise is about the same—the quality of merchandise 
sold is very similar—so that the chief influencing factors are 
cither convenience, public relations, or friendliness of the 
sfore. 

As the competition gets keener and more alike in its 
activities, new ways to stimulate sales must be developed. In 
the past wholesalers have had free deals and combination 
deals to try to influence a retailer to sell merchandise cheaper 
so that the consumer will feel that she is getting a better 
buy at one store than at another. 

During the last few years stamp plans have developed 
rather rapidly in certain portions of the United States 
Denver, for instance, Oklahoma, Texas. Stamp plans have 
attracted considerable attention, and as far as being sales 
stimulators, they have done the job for many retailers, 

But here again, when everybody gcts a stamp plan, the re- 
tailers end up giving away stamps, but the redemption costs 
run as high as 2-14 to 3 per cent of sales, which is just a 
litle less than the net profit that a large independent re- 
tailer can make. Unless he has added many lines of non- 
food items, where gross profit is considerably more than 
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what he gets in groceries, this retailer will be exchanging 
merchandise for dollars without anything to show for it 
at the end of the year. . 

Premiums have been used for many years. 
a long time ago that the home-maker has always been inter- 
ested in improving the appearance of her home and the 
standard of living of her family, and if she can buy items 
that will help her do this, at reduced prices as the result 
of stamp plans, coupons, premium programs, etc., she will 
be attracted to those stores that offer her these opportunities. 

Premiums as such are geting into that category, as far as 
food retailing is concerned. The common type of in-store 
premium promotions have been the self-liquidating type, and 
those with punch cards were used with much success. How- 
ever, in the self-service market of today, punch cards slow up 
operations and as a consequence have lost favor. 

In our organization we have developed three types of pre- 
mium programs. 

1. In-Store Premium Promotions, Chinaware and silver- 
ware have been used extensively to stimulate sales. We 
have made wide use of trade stimulators as give-aways 
at store Openings, and to new customers and new people 
coming into the neighborhood. Free balloons, orchids, etc., 
have been a very effective and low cost means of attracting 
consumers to stores and are used chiefly in opening sales 
or on special occasions. 

The chinaware and silverware programs have been most 
effective. Recently in one territory the promotions were 
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designed to increase sales the first part of the week. thereby 
spreading the total volume over more days in the week, rather 
than having it concentrated on Friday and Saturday. As 
this particular program develops and continues to be as 
effective, the retail trade will be using it very extensively, 
because it has been the constant objective of retail operators 
to get more sales the first part of the week. Some enterpris- 
ing premium house is going to come up with something 
better than china and silverware, and they are going to 
cash in on it. 

The retailer and the wholesaler are not interested in 
carrying heavy inventories. They are not interested in 
premiums that have high cost factors—handling, breakage, 
etc. Nor are they interested in premiums that will interfere 
with their present sales efforts. 

2. Sustaining Premium Program. We have developed 
over the years a sustaining premium program which has 
been most effective primarily because it keeps the retailers’ 
interest up, day in and day out. This program is used io 
promote our own IGA branded items only. Arrangements 
are made with the manufacturer to buy at certain intervals 
merit point coupons which are placed in cach case of mer- 
chandise. When the retailer opens the case, he takes the 
coupon and adds it to the others that he has been collecting. 
Usually he has his eye on some particular item that he or 
his wife or kids want. He is saving up for it, for he has 
selected this item from a catalog mailed to him twice a year 
at no cost. 





THIS FREE CATALOG IS YOUR KEY TO INCREASED PROFITS! 
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The beauty of this program is that many items can be 
tied in on the plan at a very low cost per manufacturer. As 
a result, the retailer can redeem his coupons at more frequent 
intervals, thus maintaining his interest. 

Redemptions of premiums in this particular phase of our 
activities have been increasing each year and have gone way 
over the $100,000 mark. This same media is used in working 
special promotions or contests with retailers and supervisors, 
and even warehousemen, so that all personnel of wholesalc 
and retail operations can participate in and benefit thereform 

3. IGA Premium Club. We have been developing an- 
other program that looks like it has tremendous possibilities 

our IGA Premium Club. We have been toying with this 
idea for several years, and recently we selected seven whole- 
sale territories to “pilot” the promotion. 

Three hundred thousand IGA Premium Club booklets, 
containing descriptions of well known premium items, 
were mailed out direct to consumers in these seven areas. 
Each store was also given 100 extra IGA Premium Club 
books for distribution at the point of sale. 

The response was immediate, showing a great interest 
in this type of promotion. This is how it works. If a 
consumer looks at the IGA Premium Club booklet 
decides that she wants to purchase an item that has, let's say, 
a retail value of $36.95, she can obtain this item by sending 
in to IGA Premium Club Headquarters her cash register 
receipts from an IGA store totalling $36.95, plus a check 
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merchandising jobs 


that premiums can do 





This basic review of what premiums 
can do ts excerpted from an article in a 
Refresher Course series on merchandising 
devices which appeared in Printers’ Ink, 
the weekly magazine of advertising, man- 


agement and sales 


Why offer a premium at all? Why 
should) anyone give something — for 
nothing? What is gained by it? What 


specific circumstances call for its use? 
The reasons are many. A check list of 
those found in the past follows, divided 


into: general; those affecting consumers. 
dealers and advertising; and miscellane 
}oms 

GENERAL 


To introduce new products 


Purchasing something new and untried 
calls for breaking away from established 
buying habits or adding to those already 
formed. People are usually — slightly 
curious about something new, and when 
that curiosity is given the added bait of 
a gift, hesitation about trying the new 
product is more easily overcome 


To open new territories 


Since opening a new territory is similar, 
locally, to introducing a new product, the 
as above apply 


same reasons 


To build sales in particular areas 


Where local conditions have created a 
difficult situation, one of the casiest ways 
of combating it is to offer a well chosen 
premium. This is true whether the situ- 
ation is caused by competition, by local 
habit or by some other condition that 
applies to only one or a few localities 


To push slow-moving items 


When some items of the line have made 
the manufacturer’s name familiar, the 
slight push of a premium offer may stir 
up interest in other members of the same 
family that have not moved with the 
same speed as the leaders. 


To meet price competition 


When a price war seems to be impend- 
ing, one means of accomplishing all that 


; might be done by a price cut is to offer 


}a premium. It 
| Situation. It 


corrects an undesirable 
makes a necessary con- 
cession to offset lower prices of competi- 
tors, but it avoids the danger of making 
price the major reason for purchase 


DFFEE & TEA IN 


PST RIES - a a: 


To build year-round sales 


Seasonal slumps can be overcome when 
premiums are offered out of season 
Many services and products are limited 
to seasonal use, and purchasers do not 
think of buying them when they are 
needed. Not only dges this inconvenience 
the maker by creating a series of sales 
peaks and valleys, but it often is the 
cause of delay and inconvenience to the 
buyer when the rush is on. A premium 
offer stimulates purchase out of season 
and keeps sales volume more even 


To act as a special promotion 


Premiums serve as reason for a special 
promotion and provide the theme for such 
promotion 


To shut out competition 


By saturating the market just betore 
a competitive product appears, it Is poss! 
ble to shut out the competitor. A popu- 
lar premium will bring large sales and 


leave no unfilled demand ready for the 
competitor. 
To induce demonstration 
Demonstration will often create sales 


even though preterence for a competitive 
product existed before acquaintance witli 
your product. The difficulty is to get the 
prospect to accept demonstration. Offer 
of a premium will serve as inducement t 
bring requests for demonstration 


CONSUMERS 


To get people to try a product 


The initial sale is the hurdle. After 
that, goods are bought or not as tastes 
and experience dictate, but until the ini 
tial sale is made no regular customers 
can be created. The premium serves to 
call attention to the product and creates a 
reason for trying it. 


To make permanent users 


\ product tried and liked but not re 
ordered, because of habit or temporary 
conditions such as the weather or change 
in season, will become a habit 1f repeated. 
\ premium will recall the product to 
mind and encourage its purchase, thus 
creating permanent users. Another way 
premiums create continuous use is by 
offering one item of a set (a single spoon, 
one dish, a plate or saucer) with each 
purchase. Only by long use of the product 
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can enough premiums be secured to com- 
plete the set. 


To move old packages 


When a change in package is planned 
or is in process, it is desirable to move 
old packages, especially where package 
changes have been in effect for a little 
time and the old packages have not en- 
tirely disappeared. A premium speeds up 
this process 


To introduce new packages 


\ premium calls attention to a new 
package, familiarizes customers with its 
appearance and overcomes their reluctance 
to accept it as the same product in a new 
dress. 


To find new uses 


The wider the use, the greater the 
market; and consumers may be using the 
product in ways undream id of by the 
manufacturer. A) premium = offer will 
disclose many of these uses 


To trade consumers up to a price 


Where a product is slightly higher in 
price than competitors, or a price rise is 
made, th: addition of a premium may re- 
sult in overcoming the objection to the 
difference in cost. It brings consumers 
to the point where they are willing to 
trade up to the higher price 


To serve in lieu of a price cut 


Where a price cut seems inevitable but 
undesirable, a premium will bridge the 
yap, making it unnecessary to cut the 
price and establish a precedent in lower- 
Ing cost to the consumer 


To get consumers to use 
family of products 


By giving the premium with the pur 
chase of several items in the line, rather 
than a single item, use of various mem 
bers of the family can be started. Also 
if the premium gives impetus to the sale 
of the less-well-known items, they move 
along with the leaders as part of the same 
family. 


To teach correct use of product 


This can be done by premiums that 
help in proper use. Such things as measur- 
ing spoons, cups and other means of 
getting accurate amounts are one type 
that teach correct use 


To sustain interest 


When long familiarity with a product 
has resulted in a taken-for-granted atti- 
tude that merely maintains sales but does 
not increase them, the pep injected into 
the picture by a premium serves to sus- 
tain interest. Offers of single items in 
sets of premiums also accomplish this 


To keep advertiser's name 
prominent in home 


The imprint of the donor’s name on 
a premium, particularly one used fre- 
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quently, keeps that name before the re- 
cipient right at home, in the kitchen or 
elsewhere. 


DEALERS 


To get immediate orders 


Dealers stock up with items that are 
backed up by the pulling power of pre- 
miums, and announcement to the trade 
that premiums are to be given helps to 
bring immediate orders. 


To open new outlets 


Reluctance to stock a product dis- 
appears when popular premiums assur¢ 


that it will move. The added induce 
ment of the dealer offering something 
with the purchased article may inducx 
him to carry the product 


To increase size of orders 


Because the product will move with 
more than usual speed during the term 
of the premium offer, dealers are likely 
to order larger amounts than usual 


To bring orders for complete line 


Where premiums are offered to con 
sumers with purchase of several items, 
rather than one, or if the dealer himsel! 
receives a premium for stocking a speci 
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fied number of items, the complete line 
will be ordered. Often, too, premiums 
given with less-known items of a line 
produce orders for the leaders also, and 
dealers stock complete lines to be pre 
pared for this. 


To bring fill-in orders 


If premiums are offered on more than 
one item of the line, dealers take inven- 
tories to determine the state of existing 
stocks and may fill in on items that are 
short. 


To create interest in line 


Even if only one product receives the 
benefit of the premium, the very fact 
that such backing comes from = a_ par- 
ticular manufacturer leads to greater 
dealer interest in all products coming 
from that source. 


To decrease substitution by dealer 


Since both product and premium are 
wanted by the purchaser, the dealer can- 
not so easily substitute a competitive 
product. When demand and familiarity 
of the specific item is thus established by 
means of the premium, the possibility. of 
later substitution is lessened or nullified. 


To create traffic for dealers 


\s ads for premiums bring people inte 
the store where the premiums are offered, 
shown or distributed (or all three), the 
tratlic thus created results in other sales 
for the merchant. 


To get cooperation from dealers 
and retail sales staffs 


Because they are making sales easier, 
dealers and their sales staffs are ready to 
cooperate in- handling both premium and 
product 


To offer display advantages 


When premiums are attractive in them- 
selves and are items that might not be 
part of the stock where they are shown, 
they offer exceptional display advantages. 
It is possible to build displays that get at- 
tention by their very difference from the 
usual. Manufacturers offering premiums 
therefore get additional display space and 
greater display cooperation than ts 
possible without them. 


To give sales people a talking point 


Premiums simplify the sales person’s 
problems by providing an additional talk- 
ing point—the offer of something for 
nothing or for a cost far below the value 
of the article given. 


To enthuse sales people 


Because they are something more than 
just the merchandise to be sold and are 
an additional talking point, sales people 
may become enthusiastic over premiums. 


To promote sales drives 


Especially where a limited term. offer 
is made with «a definite, specified date 
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when it will end, premiums result in in 
tensive drives during the life of the offer 


To bring extra profits 


The stimulation to sales provided by 
this means naturally brings additional 
profits to dealers and distributors 


To bring outside profit to dealers 


When the premium is sold at less than 
retail value along with the product, the 
dealer makes a profit on the product sale 
and also on the premium. Where manu- 
facturers provide the premium free 
dealers or at an exceptionally low price 
the double profit is larger than selling 
two of the product to the same customer 


To stimulate sales training 


Where training courses are undertaken, 
the offer of a premium to those who 
complete the course proves an incentive 
to stay with it until the end is reached 
Premiums given for those who rate high 
in such courses stir up interest in really 
absorbing information given in classes 


To create lasting good-will 


and sales people who have 
premium offers, either by 
receiving such premiums themselves or 
by increased and the creation of 
permanent customers, feel friendly toward 
the source of such benefits 


Dealers 
benefited by 


sales 


ADVERTISING 


To encourage advertising bv 
distributors and dealers 


have something extra to 
offer, distributors and dealers may be 
willing to advertise while the premium 
offer holds, as immediate results and 
not distant sales can be expected 


Because they 


To tie in with special campaigns 


Even if the premium offer is not itself 
the theme’ of a special campaign, it 
ties in with such campaigns and heightens 
their force. 

To check radio audiences 


The offer of a premium widely broad- 
cast, or concentrated in certain areas, is 
a test of listeners. Whether offered with 
no strings at all—simply for a post card 

or with purchase of the product, it still 
check on audience 


pre wides a size of 


re “acher 1 


To check readership of ads 


Where a premium offer is buried deep 
in the copy, with no coupon attached to 
indicate the existence of such an offer at 
first glance and no mention in headline or 
illustration, it serves as a test of reader 
ship 


To check copy in split-run 


\ split-run in the same edition of a 
Magazine uses two entirely different types 
of copy, neither mentioning the slightly 
different premium offered except in small 
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text 
each 


type buried near the end of the 
The number of demands for 
measures the readership of the copy. 


To provide a copy appeal 
Premiums are an appeal appreciated 
by copy writers. They are a fresh ap 
proach for the advertising theme 


To tie in with contests 


The premium may be given to those 
who enter the contest. Or if it is pur- 
thased with the product or given free, 


it may be the means of entering the 


‘ontest 


MISCELLANEOUS 
To help salesmen get into homes 


de v0T 
soften 
may 


Extending a when the 
bell is answered is one way to 
resentment at being disturbed and 
create sufficient good-will to result in an 
invitation to enter the home. - It breaks 
‘he imitial barrier 


premium 


To tie in with special offers 


Whether the occasion to be celebrated 
is limited to the manufacturer or the 
product—or an anniversary, an award or 
recognition received or something similar 
-or is general like Christmas or some 
ther holiday, Mother’s or Father's day 
for example, a premium offer can be 
tailored to fit perfectly, 


Out of the Grinder 


Coffee for railroaders 





\ feature attraction ot the AAR 
Railway Supply Manutacturers As 
sociation convention-exhibit at Atlantic 
City, N. J., was the Pan American 


Lounge and model railroad of the 
\merican Railway Car Institute, whose 


membership comprises the nation’s lead- 


ng railway treight and passenger cat 
manufacturers 
In the Lounge, coffee service was 


continuously througout the 
executives of the U. S 
Convention Hall for 


provided 
week to the 
railroads in the 


their annual sessions, and to the trans- 
portation specialists from Latin Amer- 
ica who were delegates to the VIII 


Pan American Railway Congress 
The operating railroad display, one 
4 the most elaborate scale models ever 
constructed, teatured five double-diesel 
engines with about 50 freight cars of 
all types, as well as a complete pas- 
senger car train 


Iced coffee a la St. John 


Stuart and Dot Herbert of Portland, 
Me., returned from vacation with the 
story of the “iced coffee” they were 


served in St. John, N. B. 

They said the waitress took their order 
for iced coffee, returned with steaming 
coffee and before their eves dropped an 
ice cube into each cup 


INFORMATION ON PREMIUMS 


YOURS for the asking 


For information and literature on premium 
items listed below, check those of tnterest 
to you, tear off this column with coupon, 
and mail in. Coupon has space to list othe» 
premium items of interest to you 


Appliances, Electric 2 
Aprons a 
Automobile Accessories 0 
Baby Items O 
Bar Accessories a 

om 


Blankets, Quilts, Bedspreads 
Brushes 

Chinaware 

Cigarette Lighters 
Cleaning Aids 

Clocks, Watches 

Closet Accessories 


Coffee Makers 


OO 


J 


OOOUOCL 


Cooking, Baking Accessories CO 
Cosmetic Accessories CO 
Cutlery O 
Dinnerware, Plastic ) 
Dolls ES 
Games C) 
Garden Accessories Oo 
Glassware 5 
Home Hardware J 
House Furnishings 0 
Irons, Ironing Aids i- 
Kitchen Devices, Accessories O 
Knives—Pocket, Hunting ) 
Laundry Aids 


Leather Goods 

Linens, Towels 

Luggage 

Mens Wear, Accessories 
Pens, Pencils 


ONOGoO 


Picnic Aids LE) 
Plastic Specialties i] 
Rugs, Mats a) 
Sewing, Knitting Aids im 
Silverware az 
Sporting Goods, Accessories ia 
Table Accessories oO 
Teapots | 
Tools, Kits I 
Toys O 
Travel Aids O 
Utensils, Cooking O 
Womens Apparel, Accessories CT 
Woodenware O 
pee Ch ee 
COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES 
106 Water St., New York 5, WN. Y. 
Send me information and literature on premium 


items checked above 


Also, on 


Company 


Address 


By Title 














FEDERACION CAFETALERA CENTRO-AMERICA—MEXICO—EL CARIBE 


FEDECAME 


with her nine high quality coffee producing 
member countries 


COSTA RICA CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR GUATEMALA HAITI 
HONDURAS MEXICO NICARAGUA 


TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO WISH MEMBERS 
OF THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 


EVERY SUCCESS AT THE 1953 CONVENTION 


Address your inquiries to: San Salvador 


FEDECAME EL SALVADOR, C. A. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge: aftermath of the frost 


A shipping executive said the other day that building 
business for a steamship company is not merely selling 
vacant cargo space in a ship. It is approaching a country, or 
a continent, with a knowledge of its economic, social and 
business problems, and giving help along these lines in 
return for the cargo. Conditions are constantly changing, 
and therefore a steamship company must always keep 
alert for new sources of cargoes, and help find outlets for 
those cargoes in the United States. 

While Charles L. Wheeler, executive vice president of 
Pope & Talbot Lines, is kept busy managing his company’s 
network of freight lines, he nevertheless acts as the firm’s 
ambassador of goodwill among the upper echelons of 
Latin America’s agricultural, business and political circles. 
A host of these leaders refer to him as Charlie, and their 
hospitality is warm for the distinguished ship operator 
from the States. Not the least of these leaders is Alceu 
Martins Parreira, president of the Banco America Do Sul 
S.A., head of a coffee exporting firm bearing his name, and 
also a coffee grower. His letters to Charlie show a broad 
grasp of the economic and financial problems of Brazil, 
with special reference to coffee. Much of the information 
which follows is the result of his analysis of the situation. 

Charlie Wheeler sailed on the freighter Seafarer, one of 
the Pope & Talbot ships, to visit Panama, Venezuela and 
Colombia. He reached Santos just after the freeze. His 
friend, Alceu Martins Parreira, met him and _ proposed 
an air trip into North Parana and Sao Paulo. They found 
that Parana suffered the brunt of the frost damage in July. 
The most severe damage seems to have been in the so-called 
Old Zone, comprising some of the more highly productive 
areas such as Cornelio Procopio, Assaf and Urai. In the 
newer plantations beyond Londrina, the fields were hit less 
severely, and some escaped entirely. The losses from the 
freeze in these districts is considered to be nearly 55 
per cent. It is estimated that the loss in Sao Paulo was 
2,000,000 bags, Parna 4,000,000 bags and other states 
1,000.000 bags. 

It will not be the object of this article to dwell on the 
freeze itself, but rather to relate it to its broader economic 
effects, and to what is taking place generally in the coffee 
industry in Brazil. The great rise in coffee prices in 1949 
led to a rapid growth of coffee planting in North Parana. 
The jungles were cut down to make way for coffee trees, 
which when mature will have a coffee production four 
times the yield of older areas, like So Paulo. The boon in 
planting and the financial returns from existing coffee 
plantations led this area into a center of inflation, with its 
contributing part in the depreciation of the Brazilian cur- 
rency. 

Land speculation increased as the jungles were cut down. 
Money flowed from the coffee districts into all channels 
of busimess. Little attention was given to other agricultural 
activities. Dairying was neglected. They preferred to im- 
port dried milk, and more was paid for a head of lettuce than 
in Sao Paulo. 
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Inspecting frost damaged trees are Pope & Talbot's Charles L. 
Wheeler and Dr. Dante Pazzanese, one of Brazil's leading heart 
specialists and owner of a large coffee plantation in South Parana, 
center of the frost-hit district. 


In 1952-53, Parana harvested its cotfee crop, 
reaching 5,000,000 bags and sold at top prices. The cash 
brought into the district is estimated at $250,000,000 for 
coffee alone. This did not include cotton and cereal crops. 
However, at the end of the agricultural year, about March, 
1953, the aggregate of bank deposits in North Parani was 
reported smaller than at the same time the year before. 
This means that spending and investing was taking the 
planters’ money, and the necessary base of savings was not 
on hand to cushion any reverse in the econe nic situation. 
In this, there was the element of risk, a Jouical result of 
inflation and spending. 

As to the statistical position of coffe. before the freeze, 
there were indications that the creation of surpluses of 
some size were in the making, due to the great expansion 
of production in North Parana. In June, 1953, the 
carryover was about 3,000,000 bags, and the production from 
all areas 15,000,000 bags, which left the volume available 
for export in 1953-54 equal to 18,000,000 bags, with prob- 
able exports of 15,000,000 bags and an estimated balance 
of 3,000,000 bags for the 1954-55 carryover. 

Before the frost the prospects for 1954-55 crop were 
19,000,000 bags. This was an increase of 2,500,000 bags 
from Parana, and a like amount from Sao Paulo, but a loss 
of 1,000,000 bags from other states. With an estimated 
frost loss of 2,000,000 bags from Sao Paulo, 4,000,000 
from Parana, and 1,000,000 bags from other states, there 
was left a balance of 12,000,000 bags. 

The probable crop with carryover for 1954-55 is therefore 
about 15,000,000 bags, or close to one year’s normal exports. 

This means that the loss caused by the frost just about 


(Coutinucd on page 92) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge facing Santos coffee 





By GERALDO GOMIDE DE MELLO PEIXOTO, President 


For an appraisal of the present situation of Santos coffee 
and of its eventual difficulties and advantages in a com- 
petitive world market, we must take a look at events of the 
past 20 years. 

Santos coffee was hard hit by the 1929-30 depression, at 
a time when production was 
at its peak. In those days we 
were producing more coffee 
than the world could possibly 
take, and no matter what 
plans we tried to put into 
practice in order to expand 
consumption, we could never 
market the annual crop, much 
less the stocks piling up from 
year to year. 

With the economic depres- 
sion on, the reduced purchas- 
ing power in the consuming 
countries presently subjected coffee growers to a tight squeeze 
which led to the neglect of plantations and the burning of 
coffee. One billion coffee trees were uprooted, and 80,000.- 
000 bags of coffee were burned. The most productive lands 
were exhausted and Brazil began, almost unnoticed, to pro- 
duce less coffee than the normal requirements of world 
consumption. If this unbalance passed undetected it was 
because of the fact that for many years the old National 
Coffee Department was bringing into the market millions 
of bags of coffee stocked up during the depression. 

Only after those stocks were depleted did the real 
situation become clear, for by the end of 1952 crop year. 
not a single bag of coffee could be found in stock a situation 
unheard of in Santos commercial life. 

Santos will now have no great difhculty in marketing its 
coffees except if the increasing tendency to economic statism 
in most countries brings new obstacles. Also, the flow of 
Santos coffee into world markets could be affected by com- 
mercial restrictions, exchange uncertainties, slanted infor- 
mation regarding the size of crops, speculation, and finally, 
lack of a clear and firm national policy about crop marketing 
to avoid present competition among Brazilian ports. 

Yet the present situation shows how important Santos 
really is as the greatest coffee port in the world. This im- 
portance is derived from the geographic position of Santos 
itself at the head of a great network of railroads and high- 
ways which reaches into every producing region of Sao 
Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Parana, and thus brings to its 
warehouses and docks half of Brazil's coffee. 

Santos receives not only the best growths, such as the 
genuine bourbons of Ribeirao Preto, the highest grades from 
Mogiana and Western Minas Gerais, but also all other 
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coffees, such as milds, softs, hards and Rios, which also have 
a large market. 

There is no better port than Santos to serve the needs ot 
the consuming countries for high quality coffee and most 
existent blends. Santos has coffees of every description, type. 
quality and price. 

Cottee growers shipping to Santos have made every effort 
to supply the world with the best coffee they can produce. 
They have planted coffee in new regions in order to meet 
the needs of the increased world population and also to 
supply the old consuming countries, which during the war 
were forced to restrict or altogether abandon the use of 
coffee. 

Unfortunately, these new producing regions are more 
easily subject to weather cycles, such as the frost which lately 
damaged many coffee regions thus delaying for several years 
their production. 

Let us hope that coffee, the greatest source of wealth for 
most Latin American countries, will continue to play its 
role as one of the most desired commodities and as a link 
of true friendship between us and the United States of 
America. 


the challenge: aftermath of the frost 
(Continued from page 91) 





wipes out the threatened surplus. It is true that great losses 
were sustained by individual planters who were hard hit, but 
their trees may be restored to heavy bearing after an enforced 
rest. The frost not only avoided’ the risk of a large surplus 
with its effect on the whole price structure of coffee, but 
succeeded for the time, at least, in pricking the inflationary 
bubble in Parana, which up to that time had expanded 
dangerously. There is also the chance that what has happened 
will prompt growers to diversify their operations so that 
no crop could make or break them. 

Thoughtful Brazilians believe that nothing should be 
done to stimulate prices artificially. The long range benefit 
of holding back coffee in interior points at this time ts 
doubted. Everything must be done to encourage the agri- 
culturist to diversify his activities. High prices have con- 
tributed to a loss of ground in Brazilian exports of coffee to 
competing countries. In 1951-52, exports totaled 16,333.- 
215 bags. In 1953 the total was 8.3 per cent less, or 
14,970,123 bags. 

The period from July to October has always been the 
most favorable for Brazil, since the competition from milds 
is reduced to the carryover from the first crop of Colombia. 
From then on Central American coffees and the second 
Colombian crop begin to come on the market. Therefore. 
the witholding of Brazilian coffee at that time may swell 

(Continued on page 142) 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


Parana’s World Coffee Congress, Exposition 





The Centennial Celebrations of the State of Parana. 
which starts on December 19th, 1953, will be featured not 
only by the First World Coffee Congress, but also by an 
International Coffee Exhibition, a State Fair of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture and some 30 other programs. 

The ultra-modern Civic Center of the capital city, Curitiba, 
now under construction, is also expected to be open to the 
public at the beginning of the celebrations. 

The first World Coffee Congress, originally scheduled to 
be held between December 11th and December 19th, 1953, 
has been moved to January 14th-22nd. The World Coffee 
Exhibition, will commence on December 19th, and last for 
the first four months of 1954. 

The Congress which, like the Exhibition, is sponsored 
by the Brazilian federal government, the state government 
of Parana and the governments of all the other coffee pro- 
ducing states in Brazil, is expected to be attended by coffee 
growers, exporters and traders from all parts of the world. 

Organization of both events has been entrusted by the 
government of Parana to Ambassador Sebastiao Sampaio, a 
former career diplomat. 

Ambassador Sampaio, who was Consul General of Brazil 
in New York for eight years, was also representative of the 
Sio Paulo Coffee Institute in the United States, and delegate 
of the National Coffee Department of Brazil. 

“The purpose of Parana State Governor Munhoz da 
Rocha in promoting the International Coffee Congress,” 
the organizing committee discloses, ‘is a greater one than 
merely to bring together world coffee producers for another 
of the coffee congresses of which four or five have so 
far been held, duing the past few decades.’ 

“The State of Parana and its government are faithfully 
interpreting the wishes of coffee growers in all parts of 
Brazil in organizing the World Coffee Congress along con- 
structive, timely and realistic lines. 

The primary objectives of the World Coffee Congress, 
they add, are the following: 

1. To establish a system of specialized relationships, of 
a practical and permanent nature, between coffee producers 
throughout the world, and between their respective govern- 
ments. 

2. To encourage such relationships on an unrestricted 
hasis not only between producers but also between others 
engaged in the coffee trade, such as growers, industrial 
processors, exporters, importers, roasters, distributors and 
retailers alike. 

3. To systematize the holding of periodic coffee meetings 
throughout the world, of which this 1954 Curitiba congress 
will be the first. Subsequent conventions would be held at 
three-year intervals, in the country designated by each pre- 
vious congress. 

4. To institute a system whereby an executive general 
secretariat for the Coffee congress would be maintained 
for the first half of the interim period, and then be transfer- 
red, for the second half of that period, to the site of the 
subsequent congress. 
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For the first five days of the Curitiba congress it would 
operate as a purely Brazilian meeting for a general discussion 
of matters affecting Brazilian coffee growers, and selection 
of the members of the Brazilian delegation to the World 
Congress. 

The World Congress itself will open on January 18th 
and continue until January 22nd. 

The agenda has been divided into. two parts. The 
first is concerned with problems calling for resolutions, 
while the second part will deal with those for preparatory 
examination, which will be voted upon as recommendations 
for further action at the Second World Coffee Congress. 

Resolutions are to be sought, at Curitiba, on two questions 
alone, the organizing committee reports. 

These are: a) establishment of a system of exchange 
of statistical data and information amongst coffee organiza- 
tions and producing regions throughout the world, and 
b) a general plan for world coffee publicity, to include coffee 
producing and importing countries. 

Ambassador Sampaio, acting in the name of the State 
of Parana, has invited authorities and specialists on coffee 
to present theses for the congress, and delegations of coffee 
producing and importing countries are invited to follow 
suit, the committee discloses. 

Regular invitations to participate in the Curitiba congress 
are being sent to governments, associations interested in 
coffee, institutes connected with the coffee trade, state gover- 
nors and mayors of cities in the coffee growing districts, 
coffee growers, processors, exporters, importers, roasters, 
distributors, retailers, manufacturers of specialized agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery, etc. 

The World Coffee Exhibition, lasting more than four 
months after the Congress, will be an opportunity to spend 
a pleasant vacation in the comfortable highland climate of 
Curitiba, during the best months of the year, and at the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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—Electrical Merchandising 


“And just who do you think you are—not taking a coffee break?" 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge facing Parana’s coffee exports 





By FRANCISCO DE PAULA LEITE, Director 


Cottee production in the state of Parana began to have 
commercial importance with the 1930-31 crop, as may be 
scen from these crop year figures: 

1930/31—347,000 bags; 1931/32—604,000; 1932/33 

380,000; 1933/34—600,000; 1934/35—260,000: 1935 
36-——-613,000; 1936/37—547,000; 1937/38—1.066,000 ; 
1938/39-——-579,000; 1939/40—1.108,000; 1940/41—931,- 
500. 

1941 /42 
159,800; 1944/45 

1.138,100; 1947/48 
1949 /50—-2.317,900. 

1950/51—4.016,400 bags; 1951 /52—3.338,700; 1952/53 

5.233,862. 

During the 1942-43 crop year there was a decrease in 
production due to the heavy frosts of 1942, which affected 
severely Parana’s plantations. 

The same thing will happen to the next three crops as 
a result of last July's frost, which affected not only Parana’s 


835,900 bags; 1942/43—549,600; 1943/44 
578,900; 1945/46—673,800; 1946/47 
1.550,400;. 1948 /49—1.855,200; 


Departamento Estadual! do Cafe 
Estado do Parana 





Parana's Coffee Trees 


YEAR NEW TREES IN PRODUCTION TOTAL 
1940-1942 60,707,086 
ioe » 116,366,000 
19h9 »032,8h0 
1950 03,752,758 165,152,252 228,905,010 
1951 103,566,020 187,944, 356 291,510,376 
1952 115,000,000 250,000,000 365,000,000 
1953 252 1127 4497 280, 883,130 533,310,927 











plantations but those of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais as well. 

Looking back some 30 years, we see with surprise that 
there were in Parana 14,287,666 coffee trees. In those days 
production in the state was 114,900 bags. 

In 1944 there was 106,728 hectares under cultivation and 
by 1951-52 this figure had jumped to 350,000 hectares. 

Back in 1920 Parana had only 14,287,666 trees. But 
from 1940-42 the tree population increased at a fast pace 
as can be seen from the accompanying table. 








Saint , 
Growers Warehouse Company 


Paranagua 


Exclusive Agents in 
United States and Canada 


Otis McAllister 


New York Chicago 





COFFEE GROWERS (JAPANESE COLONY) ASSOCIATES 


State of Parana, Brazil 


A. M. Parreira & Cia. 


P. O. Box 793 


Coffee Corporation 


New Orleans 


Export — Agents 


Santos, Brazil 


Export Mark 





REGISTERED 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Brazil Coffee Exports in 1952 

PORT OF EXPORT PAGS OF TOTAL VALUE OM 
SANTOS -~---------------- 54349,499 6,579,,455,78), 
PARANAGUA --------------- 2 940510 2,955,683,952 
RIO DE JANEIRO ---------- 1,292,177 1,529,601,094 
ANGRA DOS REIS ---------- 205,143 253,133,231 
VITORIA ----------------~ 134,572 132,566,202 
RECIFE ------------------ 500 597 hh2 
TOTRE: <-en02--e0~<4—snaaa- 94413, 332 11,451,057,705 











Paranagua is not the only export outlet for Parana’s coffee. 
This fact makes it difficult for the importing countries to label 
as Parana coffee shipments made through Santos and Rio de 
Janeiro, since these exports are taken as if they were growths 
from these latter states. 

But Paranagua has expanded with the increased rate of 
coffee cultivation in the north of the State. Up to 1946, this 
bulk wasn’t among the great exporting centers of the country, 
as the bulk of Parana’s production was shipped through 
Santos. Today, however, Parana is second in importance 
among Brazilian ports of export as can be seen from the 
following figures for coffee shipments through Paranagua: 

1946—415,862 bags; 1947—1,170,250; 1948—1,164,077; 
1949—1,935,714; 1950—1,880,796; 1951—-3,116,916; 
1952—3,114,395. 

During 1952 shipments out of Paranagua to the United 
States were 2,440,440 bags. Shipments from the various 
ports are shown in the accompanying table. 


Parana's World Coffee Congress, Exposition 
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same time acquire a close acquaintance with the many fasci- 
nating phases of the coffee industry and trade. 

Eleven pavilions, supplemented by a concert and lecture 
hall and movie theater, will be open to the public. 

Exhibits will be shown on the history of coffee; techniques 
of soil conservation and prevention of erosion; methods of 
coffee cultivation; techniques for combatting coffee diseases 
and plagues; coffee economics, including statistics on many 
phases of coffee activity; and Brazilian and foreign-made 
agriculture machinery. 

There will also be pavilions containing displays by all 
the Brazilian coffee-growing states, displays by other coffee- 
growing countries and exhibits presented by importers, ex- 
porters, distributors and retailers on all five continents. 

A Coffee Tasting Pavilion, will provide a kind of 
“gustatory tour’’ of techniques in coffee making used in all 
parts of the world. 

A feature of particular interest to tourists from the various 
countries and sectors of activity connected with coffee is that 
each country or group represented at the Curitiba World 
Exhibition will be featured on a special “day” of celebration. 

On each of these occasions, speeches and lectures, moving 
picture shows, concerts and social events will take place, 
featuring the land or region thus honored. 

Special celebration ‘‘days’”’ will also be held for the premier 
coffee-producing municipalities in Brazil, such as Ribeirio 
Preto, Itaperuna, Guaranesia, Cachoeiro do Itapemirim, 
Londrina, and others. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Associacao 


Comercial 
de Santos 


Board of Directors 


for the period 


| Jan., 1953 to 31 Dec., 1954 


Geraldo G. de Mello Peixoto 
José Vieira Barretto 
Hercilio Camargo Barbosa. 
Odayr Raposo de Medeiros 


J. Tarcisio Junqueira Loureiro. 


Herbert Lisboa Wright 
Alvaro e Freitas Guimaraes 
Antonio Carlos Conceigéo 
Benedicto Tavares Guerra 
Candido Azeredo Filho... 
Carlos Wysling.......... 
Elias Salim Haddad............. 
Flavio de Almeida Prado...... 
José Alvarez Perez........ 
José de Toledo Arruda... 


President 


Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 


Ist Secretary 
2nd Secretary 
Treasurer 
Director 
Director 
...Director 
Director 
Director 
....Director 
..Director 
Director 
Director 


Export Statistics: 
1870 (year of foundation) 


543,425 bags 


July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 


7,844,619 bags 


Associacao Comercial de Santos 


So Paulo's Oldest Business Association 


Established 1870 
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SCHAEFER 
KLAUSSMANN CO. INC. 


* 99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


* 302 MAGAZINE STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge facing Colombian coffee 





By MANUEL MEJIA, General Manager 
National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia 


I wish to extend my greeting to the members of the 
United States coffee trade who have gathered in Boca Raton 
and to those who, for one reason or another, could not 
attend this important conference. 

These meetings are very necessary to the U. S. coffee trade, 
and I wish to congratulate the 
National Coffee Association 
and its dynamic panel of of- 
ficers and members who make 
these events possible. 

The coffee producing coun- 
tries always profit from their 
participation in these meect- 
ings, and the National Federa- 
tion has been more than an 
interested observer of the 
panels and conferences. Here 
we learn the trends of the 
coffee trade. Here we learn 
whether our past years’ conduct has met with the trade's satis- 
faction; whether our affirmations of cooperation and friend- 
ship have been negated by mistakes, omissions or errors. 

As we of the Federation absorb so much of value from the 
convention, I would like to take this opportunity to reciprocate 
and tell about Colombian coffee, the work of the Federation 
and what we feel the future holds to the U. S. coffee industry. 

We hear a great deal these days about the challenge facing 
coffee. It is a real challenge, which must be met by collective 
action, since the challenge is directed at the collective members 
of the trade, at the producers, the wholesalers and the sellers. 
To meet this challenge, we must constantly promote and stim- 
ulate the sale of coffee to the consumer. We cannot relax 
and expect coffee sales to increase magically. Nor can we 
presume that coffee is anywhere near maximum consumption 
in the U. S. As the Pan-American Coffee Bureau has 
proved, even limited promotion means greater sales. 

Important also, in our promotion we must emphasize to 
the consumer our ability consistently to provide him with 
high quality coffee at purchasable and competitive prices. 

This is one of the principal objectives motivating the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia. To 
improve quality, our scientists and technicians at the modern 
research center in Chinchina strive constantly to produce 
better primary stocks, more efficient growing techinques 
and more direct agricultural aids, like fertilizers or other 
soil enrichers. Once these techniques are developed, they are 
made available without cost to the farmer. Our trained men 
go directly to the small farms, examine and test their soils, 
and instruct the farmer in the proper usage of the new 
developments. 

The production problem is far more complex. In Co- 
lombia, coffee is grown mostly on thousands of small farms 
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which are constantly increasing in number as larger holdings 
are subdivided and parceled out to families. 

Though many of these lands are remote trom Federation 
offices, we estimate that some 400,000 farmers are now 
growing coffee in Colombia. Most of the farms are worked 
by a farmer and his family. It is useless merely to exhort 
or urge these people to grow more coffee and our policy 
permits the farmer to determine tor himself the question 
of increasing production. 

The greatest stimulant along this line, of course, is a just 
market price for his crop at the markets of the interior. We 
attempt to stabilize prices so he may reap the benefit of the 
prices obtained in the world’s ports. 

If prices are maintained at their present fair level, we can 
assume Colombian coffee shipments will increase to a po- 
tential total of 6,000,000, sixty kilo bags in 1953. This 
estimate may include part of the Federation's warehoused 
stocks purchased in less favorable years. 

Likewise, a continuance of strong prices will undoubtedly 
see an increase of planted acreage, despite the Colombian 
farmer's intuitive caution. But it is not strong coffee prices 
alone which the farmer needs. He wants his limited 
acreage to provide his family with health, food and educa- 
tion. This is vitally necessary, for if he doesn’t get it, he 
deserts the farm for a factory wage. Therefore the Federa- 
tion has a strong program of social service, aimed at keeping 
the farmers out of the cities and on the land. 

A good producing farmer, I feel, must be a happy farmer. 
so we provide him with the plans and methods of financing 
small but hygienic and comfortable housing. We bring pure. 
disease-free water to his farm by aqueducts and urge him 
to send his sons and daughters to government-provided rural 
schools. 

Our agronomists have developed ethcient methods of 
food-crop culture, and we supply growing techniques and 
fast growing vegetable seeds to the farmers. Likewise at 
our Chinchina research center, we maintain a special school 


(Continued on page 105) 





Don Manuel Mejia on Colombian coffee 


Coffee & Tea Industries welcomes this article by the 
general manager of the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia. It is probably the first written 
by Don Manuel Mejia expressly under his byline. 

The article provides a helpful insight into the long-term 
coffee situation in Colombia and into the immediate out- 
look. It contributes to a clearer understanding by the 
United States industry of coffee problems and progress 
in Colombia 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge to Colombian coffee 
in the United States market 


By ANDRES URIBE, U. S. Representative 
National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia 


The challenge facing Colombian coffee in the U. S. 
market is the same challenge which faces all cotfee pro- 
ducing countries: How to successfully market coffee is 
for all levels of the coffee industry. 

It is a serious and ever-present problem. Each country 
must face up to the question 
in its own ways. That there 
is a plentitude of ideas, pro- 
grams and committees at- 
tempting to cope with the 
problem cannot be denied. 

That certain measures of 
success have resulted is also 
true. But the great, overall 
program for stimulating 
coffee marketing to a degrec 
commensurate with total 
U. S. liquid consumption 
has yet to appear. The 
magic formula has not yet been conceived. 

Throughout the world we are faced with an immediate 
demand for more and more coffee. And as the world 
standard of living rises in the next few decades, a hitherto 
unprecedented demand will exist for our product. The 
population estimate for the U. S. alone in 1975 is in the 
neighborhood of 200,000,000 people. These are the pro- 
vocative facts which give ammunition to those few mem- 
bers of the coffee industry advocating a “‘go-slow’’ atti- 
tude towards abetting the stimulation of coffee sales. 

The U.S. market place is a vast and complex organism. 
Like all vital things, it responds vigorously to exciting 
and imaginative forces. We members of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau know it has responded to the adver- 
tising campaigns of the tea industry, the soft drink 
bottlers, the fruit juice manufacturers and beer makers. 

They spent over $200,000,000 in 1952 to promote their 
products, and the U. S. market reacted as though struck 
by veritable cloudburst. About 20,000,000,000 cups of 
tea, 3,500,000,000 bottles of soft drinks, over 12,000,000,- 
000 glasses of fruit juices were happily consumed, while 
at the same time nearly 54,000,000,000 quarts of milk and 
2,500,000,000 gallons of beer went flooding down the 
throats of thirsty Americans. 

Naturally, the coffee producers cannot attempt to take 
over this incredible beverage consumption. But as re- 
duced supplies and increased consumer demand for coffee 
have raised prices, we must face the fact that an intense 
and coordinated competition to coffee consumption has 
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arisen, and will be in the market place, competing with 
us, for years to come. What we do to promote coffee 
sales now will pay great dividends in the next few de- 
cades. 

If the coffee business can be justly criticized for a lack 
of planning, it is for our hesitancy about approaching the 
problem of sales in the future. Our tendency is to ap- 
proach today’s problems today and tomorrow's when they 
occur. But in this area we must pay tribute to the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, whose program includes both 
educational and instructional coffee information widely 
distributed to teachers, editors, students and opinion 
molders. This area of publicity relations is vital to the 
well-being of the coffee industry of the future. It must 
be supported wholeheartedly by everyone within the coffec 
business, for it is of direct concern to producers, manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

The National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colom- 
bia is a firm believer in unqualified support of coffee pro- 
motion, for we feel the answer to the challenge facing 
coffee is essentially in the hands of a satisfied consuming 
public. The market, or marketplace, is just another word 
for the great mass of satisfied coffee purchasers. We must 
maintain faith with them, and as we promote the in- 
creased consumption of coffee, the public must be in- 
formed of our position. They must know of our scien- 
tific projects financed only to maintain and improve the 
quality of coffee. They must be told the exciting story 
of the intrepid coffee farmers of many lands, who risk 
labor, capital and immediate financial returns from other 
crops in order to increase coffee production. And, equally 
important, the American public must be informed of the 
vital role that coffee plays in the U. S. economy. 

Last year the U. S. public spent $1,295,700,000_ for 
Latin American coffee. In return, Latin America BOUGHI1 
almost $3,500,000,000 worth of goods from the U. S$. As 
is readily seen, our coffee exports accounted for nearly 
half this huge sum. No one has yet estimated the amount 
of U. S. man-hours of labor paid for by Latin American 
coffee dollars. But our purchases from the electrical, 
farm machinery, chemical, textile and other U. S. in- 
dustries certainly accounted for the full employment of 
millions of men and women. 

Likewise, the U. S. public must know that the cottee 
countries of Latin America have received little or nothing 
from the $44,000,000,000 which the U.S. has given away 
since the end of World War II. The increase in the 

(Continued on page 111) 
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better understanding on Colombian coffee 





By RALPH P. BALZAC, Balzac Bros. & Co., Inc. 


In a curious little book, “A Biography of Coffee.” a 
Colombian writer, J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, narrates that a 
French lieutenant of marines brought to the isiand of 
Martinique the first coffee plant that came to the Western 
Hemisphere. Lt. Clieue himself wrote that it would be 
difficult for him to recount in detail the infinite pains 
that he had to take to preserve the little hot-house plant 
during the long sea voyage. 


It seems that he had to guard it not only from the in-- 


clemencies of the weather, but from the malevolence of 
a fellow passenger with a perverse sense of humor, who 
aimed to destroy it in derision of the loving care bestowed 
upon it by its foster parent. He records having to share 
his small ration of drinking water with the tiny shrub, which 
was extremely feeble and no more than a few inches tall. 
Any one of us who under much more favorable circumstances 
has tried to grow seedlings from the pods distributed by the 
Colombian Federation will have the greater admiration for 
the persistence of that great benefactor of mankind 

A French poet has sung the event: 

“Sur son léger vaisseau, 
voyageait de Moka le timide arbrisseau . . . .” 

That first plant brought from Nantes to Martinique with 
so much love and care sired the genealogy of the great coffee 
industry of the Americas. 

Since its first happy discovery by the Arabian goats, coffee 
has had to meet many challenges, but it has made its way 
successfully to the heights that it occupies today in the com- 
merce of the world. Its production has traveled from region 
to region, from Arabia and Ethiopia to Oceania, to the 
West Indies, and to the vast American continent. Its use 
has extended from the Oriental lands in everwidening scope 
to Europe and America. At the start of its popularity, we 
are told coffee had to overcome religious bans and govern- 
mental prohibitions; that later on Frederick the Great for- 
bade its importation to Germany in order to save foreign 
exchange; that Napoleon would bar its discharge in European 
ports to thwart the British colonial trade. 

Even in our time, coffee has had to contend with war- 
imposed blockades and limitations, quotas, rationing and 
price controls; plus man-divised schemes of valorization, 
followed by overproduction and ruinous prices, then a- 
bandonment of plantations and hence the present short- 
ages of supply. And coffee planters in various latitudes 
are always exposed to such calamities of nature as insect 
pests, droughts or excessive rainfall, hurricanes and alas, 
frosts. 

It is good that today there is a much closer knowledge 
among roasters, importers, exporters and growers, a bet- 
ter understanding of the respective problems and a fine 
development of the cooperation needed to mect them as 
they arise; and finally a growing mutual realization of the 
necessity of publicizing the facts about coffee to that most 
important element to all of us: the consumer 
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Two ways coffee is transported in Colombia. 


Today the challenge to cotfee is to keep it as the popular 
drink of the American public. The producing countrics 
of this continent and the American roasters are cooper- 
ating to make it ever more popular. For some four years 
now, world production has not apparently kept pace with 
increasing demand, old stocks have been used up, and 
shortages have resulted. This has naturally caused higher 
prices, which have occasioned much comment, attesting, 
for that matter, to the category of daily necessity that 
coffee has attained in the American home. But the facts 
are that coffee prices are not far out of line with world- 
wide inflation and currency depreciation. It has been 
pointed out that the American public today spends a 
lower percentage of its national income on coffee than in 
past times. 

The producing countries of the Americas have, neverthe- 
less, a call to supply enough coffee for its consumers, and 
at prices the consumers will pay, under penalty of eventu- 
ally seeing other continents trying to take the ball. But it 
is also gratifying to note that American roasters become 
ever more cognizant of the problems of the American 
producers and of the two-way trade that coffee makes 
possible for our peoples. 

The ingenuity of the advanced American technical 
knowledge is being used to help growers in various 
countries to try to get a higher output whenever possible. 
Coffee trees have a very small yield of the finished product; 
in Colombia and in most countries of the mild varieties 
an average of one pound or less per tree. It should be 
remembered that it takes 400 to 500 pounds of the red 
cherries to make 100 pounds of exportable coffee. The 
American consumer is gradually getting much more in- 
formation on these matters. 

Naturally, the consumer kicks at the high price of 
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coffee, as at the high price of meat, and of butter and 
eggs; and at the high cost of living generally. That is 
why politicians and statesmen must at some time or other 
check the easy ways of paper money and adopt measures 
to combat currency inflation. Economists are divided about 
the course that prices may follow in the United States 
in the next few years; but there seems to be a general 
expectancy of comparatively high income for years to come, 
during which time coffee would be on its own, not too 
seriously affected as yet by price declines of other articles 
which may be in oversupply. 

In Colombia, coffee has found a soil and a climate that 
are particularly well adapted to its cultivation and to the 
production of the finest qualities for consistency or body. 
aroma and taste, lending themselves to giving the characer- 
istic element to a variety of blend. 

But the industry would not have had such a wonderful 
development if it had not been for years of internal peace 
and a free, sturdy, hard-working yeomanry. They have 
gone through some very bad times. At present they are 
receiving well-earned compensation for their persistence. 
The surplus goes largely to pay for some new comforts 
for the home and conveniences for the farm, most of which 
are products of American manufacture. 

Colombian production has shown notable increases for 
cach of the past four decades. The development has been 
gradual, and it is probable that no large sudden jump in 
output can be looked for. Coffee is a slow and meagerly 
yielding plant. And in Colombia it grows on_ steep 
mountain slopes unadaptable to mass production through 
use of machinery. I once asked a farmer how he managed 








shotgun!”. Truly, that seemed the only way possibie. 

But Colombia has risen to the occasion and has respond 
ed well to the demand. For the crop year of October. 
1952, to September, 1953, she exported 6,299,587 bags 
(60 kilo), and that has established a new all-time record. 
Apparently it was not all produced during the year, as 
shipments from previous storages were substantial. 

Of the year's shipments, we in the United States took 
5,478,071 bags, which is also a record, although already 
back in 1947-48 we reacher close to that figure, with 5,244.- 
033 bags. The total to the world that year was 5,678,540 
bags. 

It may also be noted that our imports of “all other than 
Brazils and Colombians” totaled 6,271,420 bags in 1952 
53 against 5,462,716 the previous year. 


Parana's World Coffee Congress, Exposition 


(Continued from page 95) 
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Plans also call for featured celebrations on prominent 
coffee organizations such as the Brazilian Coffee Institute, 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, the National Coffee As- 
sociation of the U.S., European coffee roasters, agricultural 
machinery manufacturers, etc. 

Special recognition will be given to agricultural schools 
and agronomic and biological institutes, throughout the 
world, which render services to the coffee industry. 

Diplomas and medals will be awarded for agricultural 
machinery, fertilizers, insecticides. coffee-making machines, 
individual brands of domestic and foreign roasted coffee. 
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coffee’s challenge to FEDECAME countries 





By ARTURO MORALES, General Manager 
Federacion Cafetalera Centro America- 
Mexico-El Caribe 


FEDECAME Manager Morales has been an economist 
with the Costa Rican Economic Faculty and the London 
School of Economics. The writer of this article points out 
that it does not necessarily reflect the opinion of FEDECAME. 


The countries of the FEDECAME, like those of the rest 
of the Continent, are at a vital point in their coffee history. 
On the one hand, the roasters, especially from the United 
States of America, are asking for an increase of production, 
Coffee 


since demand apparently is greater than supply. 
prices nowadays are much bet- 
ter than those paid back in the 
twenties, thirties and forties 
(except in the latter part of 
1949), notwithstanding that 
the cost of production and 
goods and services in general 
are much migher, and the 
monetary inflation is higher 
than the increase in coffee 
prices as a whole. In other 
words, coffee producing coun 
tries invest in hard money and 
they receive their returns now 
in money not quite so hard. 

On the production side, the FEDECAME countries are 
facing some of the following factors: 

1. They are willing to cooperate with the United States 
of America and the rest of the consumer countries. Latin 
America as a whole has shown its willingness to cooperate 
with the United States of America in the past and present, 
and no doubt will continue doing so in the future. 

2. The producer countries are planning in accordance 





with future expectations, i.¢., as the level of prices being paid 
now gives incentive to produce more, the producers carry 
that optimism into the future years. 

On the other hand, calculations for the future are only based 
on gross guesses, without knowledge of whether demand will 
keep firm or will increase in, say, ten or 20 years hence, 
For instance, in ten or 20 years, the United States of America 
might suffer a depression and American consumers, though 
not unwilling to drink coffee, would not be able to do so 
to the same extent because of lack of purchasing power. 

4. The increase of coffee plantations is a tremendously 
risky enterprise, because the fixed capital is very great com- 
pared with other factors of production, and as a consequence, 
when bad times come, coffee growers are unable to put their 
production factors into some other enterprise, but have 
to keep on going at a loss, just as it happened in the twenties 
and thirties. 

It takes coffee five years to yield a crop. During those 
five years, taking into account the value of the land, plus 
the value of planting and the necessary work that has to 
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be undertaken every year (circulating capital), added to the 
initial fixed capital, the result is that during the course of 
five years the fixed capital and the accumulated circulating 
capital will represent no less than 80 per cent of the total 
investment, capital that cannot be put into any other agri- 
cultural use (except the land and part of the labor). 

Other crops, such as wheat, potatoes, corn, etc., 
require a few months to give fruit and therefore, do not need 
a very big fixed capital. 

This is the first deterrent in increasing coffee plantations. 
It is not that the countries do not wish to do so, but that 
it is such a risky enterprise and as all businessmen know, the 
greater the risk the greater the premium. 

We are certain that if coffee plantations were to produce 
in one year, this problem would easily be solved. Whenever 
the roasters asked for more coffee, the producers would 
plant new fields and when the prices were lowered because 
of over production, they would switch some of their lands 
to other crops. But the factors of production in coffee 
plantation are very rigid, and we repeat, once money is put 
into planting a field of coffee, it’s for 20 to 30 years. 

Looking at it this way—as indeed there is no other eco- 
nomic way of looking at it—where is the solution to be 
found? It is a difficult problem, as there is no guarantee 
that prices will keep within levels that will yield a profit. 
Consumers cannot, of course, draw a contract with the pro- 
ducers assuring them a price for 20 years. We must have 
money besides the will to drink coffee. A quota scheme, 
just as is done with wheat and sugar, would have the in- 
convenience that the coffee producing countries are not all 
in the same situation: some have large reserves, others small 
one, and still others practically none. If somebody were 
to put this plan forward in the World Congress of Coffee, 
no doubt the countries without a reserve would accept it, 
but the ones with one would turn it down. 

In view of these problems, the solution apparently lies 
in th encouragement of intensive cultivation rather than an 
extensive one. 

Finally, there is another “short” future expectation which 
can be brought into discussion. While American roasters are 
asking for more coffee, their economy gives the impression 
of decreased’ activity, i.c., the future expectations to be pes- 
simistic more than optimistic, if we look at the way the 
American government has cut down on its budget, the signs 
of slackening demand for automobiles, and the fall of 
farm incomes. Therefore, the incentive to produce more 
coffee is checked in part by the outlook of the American 
economy in the near future unless, from our point of view, 
there is a reshaping of American economic policy, especially 
to give more flexibility to international trade. 

Will the convention of the National Coffee Association at 
Boca Raton be able to suggest a solution to this problem? 
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the challenge: coffee facts for consumers 





By RODOLFO LARA, Oficina del Cafe 


More dangerous than the plagues which attack the 
coffee tree, more dangerous than other phenomena of 
nature which partially destroy it, is the ignorance of the 
consuming public in North America with regard to the 
cultivation of coffee, the industry and the cost of its 
production. 

Certain 
taken advantage of this ig- 
norance to initiate and main- 
tain campaigns damaging to 
the reputation of the pro- 
ducing countries, making 
them appear in the eyes of 
the American public as con- 
sciousless merchants who 
take pleasure in speculation. 

In proof of what I say, 
there are the radio cam- 
paigns regularly broadcast 
vn the principal networks of the most important centers 
in North America. Also, there are newspaper reports 
and threats from one leader or another motivated by a 
In addition, there are 


individuals have 


desire to sell his own products. 
Senatorial investigations sponsored by politicians anxious 
to build up political platforms seemingly without  pre- 
judice to the vital interests of their own country, which 
is not a coffee producer. 

Because of these things, commerce in coffee, far from 
contributing to better understanding between the Latin 
American and North American peoples, divides them 
by maintaining a distrustful atmosphere between them. 

Nothing constructive is achieved by the campaigns re- 
ferred to, which are always unjust and, on occasion, 
actually aggressive. They leave a bitter taste of discord 
or, at the very least, a feeling of ill-will in the minds of 
the people. 

The price of coffee, like that of all agricultural products, 
Huctuates or is stabilized, generally, by phenomena and 
circumstances beyond the control of man. One of these 
circumstances is the recent frost in the States of Sio Paulo 
and Parana, which will reduce the volume of Brazilian 
production in the next three years to alarming pro- 
portions, and will influence the establishment of coffee 
prices during the same period. 

When coffee prices rise in one of the producing 
countries and the increase in price in the others does not 
follow the same proportion in relation to the quality of 
the coffee bean, the coffee buyers take advantage of 
the relatively lower coffee prices to fill their own needs 
from these latter sources of supply. This ts what presently 
happens with Brazil's coffee. Its price has been increased 
in such a way that the supplies of this product for the 
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Costa Rica 


world requirements have been lowered from 80 to 50 
per cent. 

But whether the circumstances in which a new price 
is fixed are owing to a phenomenon of nature or to the 
action of man, it is always the law of human convenience 
which rules the commercial transaction. Neither in one 
instance or the other has it been necessary to campaign 
aggressively against the producing countries. 

Also, if the matter of coffee prices is examined, not only 
in a strictly commercial way, as exemplified by the pro- 
cedure in the world markets, but from a social viewpoint, 
we must admit as legitimate the eagerness of the pro- 
ducing countries to raise the standard of living for their 
working people, to solve problems of housing and dear- 
ness of food supplies, and to make every effort not to 
allow national labor to be undersold. 

The day that the American consuming public ts ac 
quainted with our regional problems; the day it under 
stands coffee cultivation and industry; the day it compre- 
hends what it means for the economy of these countries 
to have a decrease in production or a drop in the prices 
of the exportable products; that day investigation and 
censure will not be placed in the hands of unenlightened 
persons whose findings confuse people's judgments and 
encourage animosities. 


the challenge to Colombian coffee 
(Continued from page 97) 





to teach scientific coffee growing to the sons of farmers 
Here, at no cost to the family, the farmer's sons learn those 
modern techniques which our technicians feel are applicable 
to Colombian coffee culture. 

The Federation does not believe dark days are ahead for 
the coffee industry. Instead, as we survey our potential 
world market, a feeling of genuine optimism becomes ap- 
parent. In the bustling, dynamic United States, many areas 
of coffee consumption are yet to be developed. In Europe, 
country after country is approaching a mass standard of 
living where coffee can again become a daily pleasure instead 
of a celebration beverage. Harmony prevails among the 
producing countries meeting together at the council table of 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau to promote greater consump- 
tion. And you members of the trade reflect your own 
optimism and confidence in the basic stability and security of 
the industry as you collectively meet and plan your programs 
for the coming year. 

The coffee industry makes a great contribution to the 
healthy economies of both North and Latin America, and as 
we progress towards greater acceptance of our product, the 
trade can count on the continued understanding and coopera- 
tion of the National Federation of Coffee Growers of Co- 
lombia 
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the challenge facing Honduras coffee 


By DAVID A. KATTAN, 


Gone are the days when practically every single lot of 
Honduras coffees was properly described as “irregular, 
musty, hidey”’ and “not worth a dime.” With the pass- 
ing of time, Honduras coffees have mellowed with age 
and are now accepted by many as being fine, aromatic, 
clean and flavory coffees. 

The challenge facing 
Honduras coffees is to ob- 
tain general acceptability in 
the U.S. market, for while 
many roasters and importers 
have come to know the 
value of these coffees in 
blends, the average Ameri- 
can roaster has never tried 
them, be it because of the 
coffee’s previous bad repu- 
tation or because he knows 
so little about them. 

Insofar as preparation is concerned, Honduras coffees 
have come a long way since their early days on the U. S. 
scene. Whereas previously all hulling and pulping oper- 
ations were done with antiquated home-made mortars and 
pestles, today practically all washed and unwashed coffees 
are prepared with modern American and European-made 
machinery. 

One pioneering Honduras shipper not only has the 
latest in coffee equipment but also owns and operates 
one of the very few completely automatic coffee processing 
plants in all of Central America. 

If Honduras coffees are to be generally accepted by the 
trade in the U.S., everyone concerned—be he a planter, 
exporter or government official—must do his share by 
seeing to it that only properly prepared coffees are ex- 
ported, and that no low grade product is permitted to 
leave the country, unless it is “classified and sold” as 
such. 

In the last decade, the above-mentioned pioneers of 
Honduras coffees developed a marketing system (the only 
one in use in Honduras today) whereby all of their coffees 
were sold by grades and types. Six grades of unwashed 
coffees and three grades of the washed product were es- 
tablished. 

This marketing system has proved a highly effective 
method for putting over Honduras coffees. However, all 
efforts to gain general acceptability on the U. S. market 
are to no avail, so long as a few shippers are permitted to 
continue exporting low grade and poorly prepared coffees 
(without marking same as such); and so long as they are 
permitted to sell those coffees with the simple description, 
“Honduras Coffees.” 

In America today, advertising plays a tremendous role 
in the sale of a product. However, this country is so 
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large that a limited propaganda campaign must be proper- 
ly planned and coordinated to be highly effective. 

While it is true that Honduras coffees are mentioned, 
along with other growths, in advertisements appearing in 
a number of U. S. magazines and newspapers, those ad- 
vertisements do not focus attention on Honduras coffees 
in particular, andtherefore are of doubtful value insofar 
as gaining acceptability for Honduras coffees is concerned, 
although they are a good media for the promotion of 
coffee as a product. The quality and merit of Honduras 
coffees can only be brought out by those who are pri- 
marily interested in those coffees. 

With his own limited resources, one pioneering im- 
porter has been carrying on a single-handed effort to sell 
“Honduras” to the roasters and jobbers. This importer 
has spent large sums of money and has expended a tre- 
mendous effort in the past ten years towards the develop- 
ment of the Honduras market in the United States. How- 
ever, if this campaign is to be successful, the cooperation 
of other shippers, as well as of all governmental agencies, 
must be secured. 

Several years ago, the largest shipper in Honduras 
conducted a private survey, through its New Orleans 
office, on the types of coffees used in various sections of 
the country to determine just where Honduras coffees 
were used and where they could be used. After com- 
pletion of this survey, hundreds of tests were run on 
blends embodying Honduras coffees. 

A campaign to switch roasters from Santos and Paranas 
to Honduras unwashed coffees were begun shortly there- 
after. Those using Guatemalans, Nicaraguans, Salvadors, 
or Mexicans were shown how easy it was to use Honduras 
washed coffees in their blends, and in many cases how 
Honduras coffees could be substituted in place of other 
higher priced coffees. By careful selection and proper 
blending of Honduras coffees, many roasters were highly 
successful with the new product. 

Today, with the spread between Santos unwashed 
coffees at nearly ten cents per pound, those dealers who 
made the switch to Honduras coffees are now in a very 
competitive position and are daily increasing their sales. 
One small buyer, who had been using ten bags a month 
three years ago, is now purchasing over 100 bags per 
month. 

The government of Honduras has at its disposal today 
a golden opportunity to develop the U.S. market for its 
coffees by the use of a carefully prepared propaganda 
campaign. The story of Honduras coffees can be and 
should be told effectively to every roaster in the country. 

Along with advertising Honduras coffees in leading 
trade magazines, the selling campaign can be aimed di- 
rectly at all roasters and jobbers in the country. There 
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Nicaragua meets the improvement challenge 





By HORACIO A. WHEELOCK, President 


Sociedad Cooperativa Anonima de Cafeteros de Nicaragua 


We welcome this opportunity COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES 
gives us to discuss here the problems of Nicaraguan coffee. 

The desire to put into practice improved methods of coffee 
cultivation is now in the minds of every coffee grower, 
especially after the recent visit to our country of Eng. Juan 
Pablo Duque, one of the out- 
standing authorities on the 
subject. 

We must 
that the idea of improving 
present plantations is not 
new among our farmers but 
has been with them for a 
long time now. The only 
thing which held back Nica- 
raguan farmers from going 
ahead with their plans for 
rehabilitation of coffee lands 
in the past were the low 
prices which the commodity 
brought for such a long time, prices that could barely meet 
the expenses of maintaining the plantations. Now, with 
the help of higher coffee prices, the farmers can introduce 
the new, scientific methods of cultivation which have been 
their ideal. 

There 1s, though, one disturbing element in this picture 
which adversely affects this broad policy of plantation im- 
provement by our people. We refer to the high export tax 
imposed on coffee, which dampens the enthusiasm of our 
farmers. They see their income eaten away by the exorbitant 
taxation just when they were about to reap the benefits of 
present good prices after the long waiting of the lean years. 

We will be nearer the truth when we say that any im- 
provement whatsoever in coffee cultivation will be due in 
great part to the combined efforts of the farmers themselves 
and of the Sociedade Cooperativa Anonima de Cafeteros de 
Nicaragua, as well as the Federacion Cafetalera Centro- 
Americo-Mexico-el Caribe. 

After enduring the long years of very low prices, indi- 
cations now are that a new era of good prices has begun 
which augurs well for the commodity in the world markets. 
We should add that in Nicaragua we have the government's 
promise of help for the industry, giving rise to new hopes 
among our farmers. 

Official help to the Cooperativa de Cafeteros de Nicaragua 
would be used to implement the vast program of this organi- 
zation, thus contributing to the improvement and_ better 
quality of the product. Such official help, coming in part 
from the taxes paid by the farmers themselves, would be 
used to create new facilities badly needed by our cooperative 
in order to meet the many requests for technical assistance, 
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information about pest and disease control, as well as 
statistical data. 

It's worth mentioning the fact that Nicaragua has already 
succeeded in establishing the different qualities for her 
coffees in the world market. The qualities are: Good Washed 
Central; Standard Central; High Grown Central; and 
Strictly High Grown Central. 

These types were classified as equal to the best growths 
of Central America and Mexico by experienced coffee people 
in those countries. Despite the fact the high quality of our 
coffee has thus been recognized, we haven't so far seen 
similar recognition pricewise. After a long struggle, the 
most we succeeded in obtaining was the parity with Santos 
4. We hope, however, that we will attain a higher quota- 
tion for such a fine coffee as ours. 

We have faith our coffees will attain parity with the 
prices of similar growths, for we realize that our coffee 
is somewhat unknown, due to the fact that up to now we 
haven't done any advertising, essential as competition in- 
creases in the world markets. 

As to the standard price level for our coffees, we have in- 
sisted on the need to revise by means of an international 
authority the true qualities of the different growths, with 
higher prices in the world markets, without placing so 
much emphasis in the quality tests on such factors as ad- 
vertising and country of origin. This proposal of ours, which 
shall be presented to the next World Coffee Conference, is 
an indication of our belief and our confidence that we eventu- 
ally will succeed. 

One of the most important aspects of the coffee situation 
is the high price for the product generally, which brought 
to it the attention of Senator Guy Gillette. The attack upon 
the commodity by Senator Gillette was refuted by the As- 
sociacion Venezolana de Cafeteros and by FEDECAME in 
its last bulletin, which shows that among the more essential 
products coffee has had the least price advance. 

We are absolutely convinced that the higher price for 
coffee is due to several factors, among them the simple one 
of the balance between supply and demand. 

The producing countries have indeed benefited by this 
rise in coffee prices, but not unduly. Senator Gillette for- 
got the situation of the farmers during the 20 bad years 
before 1949. We could as well say, following the same line 
of reasoning of Senator Gillette. that the American people 
benefited unduly from the long period of low coffee prices. 
Today's prices should therefore be accepted as a result of 
world supply and demand. 

Present high prices are inducing greater development of 
production and quality, to satisfy world demand. Moreover, 
they provide the means with which the majority of Latin 

(Continued on page 109) 
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the challenge to coffee in Cuba 


Dr. Benedi 1s also secretary of the Pan-American Coffee 


Durean. 


Cottee has been raised in Cuba on a large scale for 200 
years. During the past century, our country exported 
large quantities of the precious beans. 

The Independence War, in which Cuba was engaged, 
greatly affected our coffee plantations, destroying most 
of them. When the war 
was over, Cuba didn't re- 
ceive the corresponding in- 
demnification and the plan, 
tations remained destroyed. 

Investment capital, par- 
ticularly North American, 
encouraged the sugar canc 
industry and left coffee 
aside. But with hard work 
by the coffee 
Cuba's coffee _ plantations 
were reconstructed. During 
1949 they produced 86,400,- 
000 pounds. 

The protective custom tariffs introduced by General 
Machado, adopted by General Batista, 
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By DR. CLAUDIO F. BENEDI, 
General Secretary 
Asociacion Nacional de Caficultores 


Cuba 


creating the Cuban Institute for the Stabilization ot 
Coffee, fixing minimum prices and stabilizing measures, 
contributed to a great extent to the importance of the 
coffee market. 

Low costs in the production of coffee in other countries. 
compelled us to take the protective measures mentioned, 
in order to avoid the destruction of Cuban coffee fer- 
tility. 

At present, there are around 25,000 coffee growers 
who, with their families, operate about 247,900 acres ot 
coffee. There are about 200,000 laborers working on the 
coffee plantations during the raising and harvesting 
periods, filling in for the inactive period in the sugar in 
dustry. 

The demand in Cuba for cofttee the last year amounted 
to 73,500,000 pounds. Owing to this fact, despite the 
high production, Cuba was unable to export any coffee 
during the present crop. 

The National Association of Cotfee Growers, has been 
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Ethiopia's coffee challenge 





By ROBERT GODFREY, Technical Assistant 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 


While progress has been made in the past few years in 
the coffee industry in Ethiopia, there are still problems 
which must be solved. The problems appear more acute 
when examined in the light of the importance of coffee 
to the economy of the country, because more than 60 per 
cent of the total export value 
is derived from exports of 
coffee. 

The first problem is how 
to increase the quantity of 
coffee produced, but this is 
broken down into two sub- 
heads. 


First, since most of the 
Ethiopian cotfee is wild, 
there are regions where 


picking is almost impossible. 
To reach the coffee forests 
it is necessary to make paths 
through the forests. 

This is the chief reason that the exports of coffee from 
Addis Ababa during the Ethiopian year 1945 (September 
11th, 1952-September 10th, 1953) were over 27,000 metric 
tons, while they were about 18,000 metric tons during the 
preceding year. People picked coffee from areas where 
no coffee was harvested previously. 

Second, wild forests are now being cleared, young trees 
are being planted in empty spaces, and old trees are being 
uprooted. With the present good prices prevailing, it 
is expected that these improvements will continue. Gov- 
ernment policy now permits the sale of coffee forest land 
to those persons who agree to clean the land and make 
coffee plantations. 

Another problem facing the coffee industry ts the lack 
of all-weather roads from the coffee producing areas to 
the processing centers. There are three shipping centers 
in Ethiopia: Addis Ababa, where the coffee goes to Dji- 
bouti by rail or to Assab by road; Dire Dawa, where the 
coffee goes to Djibouti by rail; and Gambela, where the 
coffee goes to the Sudan by river. 

Taking them in reverse order, the coffee arrives in 
Gambela by road from Sayo and Gore, but the coffee must 
be shipped before the rains, since the roads are impass- 
able after May. Sudanese steamers arrive in Gambela in 
July and August to take the coffee. 

The coffee producing areas outside of Dire Dawa, where 
the Harar coffee is grown, have better roads, but usually 
the harvest is nearly all exported by August, about 7,000 
metric tons. 

Addis Ababa gets its coffee from the two main regions 
of Jimma and Sidamo, with some smaller quantities from 


Gore and Lekemti. From these places to the capital, the 
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same problem exists, there are no all-weather roads, but 
the roads are never completely closed. 

The Imperial Highway Authority, staffed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, hopes to be able to repair and 
reconstruct the roads in Ethiopia—which would solve the 
transport problem. 

As mentioned above, most of the Ethiopian coffee ts 
wild, the only exception being the Harar coffee. It is 
this quality which causes the coffee to vary in taste and 
appearance from one lot to another. If during the clear- 
ing and replanting the individual land owners decide to 
make plantations, there is no doubt that the quality would 
be improved and Ethiopian coffee would meet with better 
acceptance in the world market. 


Coffee cleaning industry 


During the past two years a new industry has come 
into being, coffee cleaning. There are decorticators and 
cleaners in all of the major coffee centers, as well as at 
many minor points, resulting in a saving in transport. 
In the port of export the coffee is hand picked and packed 
for export, except where it ts specifically ordered to be 
machine cleaned. 

The Coffee Cleaning and Grading Proclamation of 
1952 requires every lot of coffee to be certified by a 
licensed cleaner and grader as to its origin, shape, size 
and type. This law is patterned after the Brazilian law, 
and it is desired that foreign importers request these 
certificates in order that they know what they are re- 
ceiving. 

The solution to the problems of increasing the quality 
and quantity of Ethiopian coffee rests partly with the gov- 
ernment and partly with the planters. The government 
must provide the roads, and the planter must improve 
his methods of cultivation and harvesting. 


Nicaragua meets the improvement challenge 
(Continued from page 107) 





American countries buy United States goods, which also have 
risen in price. 

But despite all these good reasons, we believe that an 
immoderate rise from the present price levels could be harm- 
ful to coffee, because it might generate a situation which 
could force consumers to switch to substitutes as they find 
their favorite beverage priced out of their reach. 

All these facts about our product, which is the main ex- 
port crop for the great majority of Central American coun- 
tries, should be examined with the utmost care and in a 
unselfish manner for the good of producers, traders and 
consumers alike. 
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Step by slip henancing 


Through its worldwide credit facilities, Bank of 
America helps the coffee grower and the shipper in 
foreign countries... the importer in the United 
States... the coffee roaster...even the grocer, the 
man who sells coffee over the counter. As the 
world’s largest bank, Bank of America is always 
ready to help you improve your domestic or for- 
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the challenge to 


coffee in Europe 





By JACQUES LOUIS -DELAMARE, Le Havre 


World War II probably brought the most important 
revolution in the coffee channels in several centuries . . . 
and the coffee trade has perhaps been one of the chief 
victims of this cataclysm. 

In 1945, in all the European countries but Switzerland, 
coffee was controlled, im- 
ported and often distributed 
by official agencies whose 
life, begun in 1940, ended 
between 1947 and 1952 
when, almost last but cer- 
tainly not least, the British 
Ministry of Food resigned 
as a coffee importer. 

That does not mean that 
all European countries can 
freely buy now what they 
want. On the contrary, ex- 
cept Switzerland, one can 
nowhere buy a bean of green coffee without asking his 
administration an ‘‘exceptional allocation” or even its 
“experienced advice’’ on what and when he must buy. 
The most favored have to observe import quotas or pay 
premiums over the official rate of several foreign curren- 
cies. 

As long as complete freedom is not granted to coffee, 
all the struggles to improve the quality of the blends or 
the consumption figures will be, if not useless, at least very 
difficult. 

Another influence of so many years of restrictions and 
controls is the change in the usual trade channels. Before 
the war, import business was varied, with purchases in 
many origins or European ports, and arbitrations on the 
option markets. From 1940 on, the administrative 
agencies usually either sold to the roasters or gave them 
import licences, so that many roasters took this op- 
portunity to accustom themselves to the import business. 

As a matter of consequence, in several European 
countries the import business is now in the hands of 
roasters. Nevertheless, the ‘pure’ importers still have 
something to say about it when financial problems arise, 
such as switches of currencies, compensation business, etc. 

Moreover, if the final destination of the coffee is always 
in the cup of the consumer, it has inherited from the war 
a preponderent part in postwar financial life. This basic 
food is appreciated for a lot of international manipu- 
lations, and if things go on the same way as before, coffee 
will not be far from taking the place of the old gold 
standard. 

In any event, whatever may happen to coffee, the last 
judge and master remains the consumer, and for the time 
being, he has good reasons to be severe. Apart from a 
few European countries, the consumer may be afraid of 
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France 


the high prices he has to pay to have in his cup a drinkable 
beverage. In many places, good quality coffee is still 
either forbidden or so expensive, due to taxes and ‘'pre- 
miums,”’ that most of the consumers are obliged to turn 
their eyes and tongues toward low graded coffees. 

But the necessary improvement in the quality of most 
European mixtures depends upon the liberality of the 
finance and economic affairs ministries. 

As a matter of conclusion, we must point out that the 
chief challenge facing coffee in Europe is certainly this 
fallacious freedom that the administrations believe they 
have granted to the coffee trade. 

Coffee can make its own the famous phrase of Mrs. 
Rolland mounting the scaffold in 1793. 

“O Freedom, how many crimes are committed in your 
name!” 


the challenge facing Colombian coffee 
in the United States market 


(Continued from page 99) 





standard of living of our people has been won largely by 
the sweat of our working people, who are producing more 
for the great U.S. markets. 

Information and coordinated promotion are our weapons 
to combat the challenge facing Colombian coffee. But the 
challenge is not limited to Colombia, and the National 
Federation feels that as the problem affects all Latin 
American producing countries, it must be faced by the 
collective efforts of all the coffee producers. 

Our unity must be unequivocal, unyielding. We must 
present one face to the public. This face must be honest 
and truly interested in the problems affecting the con- 
suming public. Collectively, we must remember coffee 
has become more than a commodity to the American 
public. It is now a part of the way of U.S. life, an ex- 
pected necessity to millions of people. It is a habit which 
the U. S. public proudly exhibits as millions after millions 
of cups of good, hot and iced coffee are enthusiastically 
consumed. 

The “challenge” facing coffee must be replaced by the 
“necessity” for more and better coffee. 


Arkell and Smiths comp'etes bag plant expansion 


Arkell and Smiths held an open house recently to mark 
the completion of a $300,000 expansion program at their 
Wellsburg, W. Va. plant. 

S. S. Yates, of Canajoharie, N. Y., president of the com- 
pany, said this was the fourth expansion-modernization 
program at the Wellsburg plant since it started operation in 
1930. 
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the challenge facing coffee in the U. K. 





There is not a shadow of doubt that, as this year draws 
to a close, the coffee trade in the U.K. must brace itself 
to face a challenge which promises to be more serious than 
anything yet encountered during the lifetime of any of its 
members. 

We are rather inclined to 
believe also that we are very 
much on our own during this 
period of trial for, unlike 
most of our contemporaries 
overseas, we exist as a small, 
though closely united trade, 
selling coffee to what is uni- 
versally accepted as a nation 
of tea-drinkers. 

The challenge amounts to 
this: We must sell coftee in 
the face of the highest prices 
ever known in modern times 
in this country: in the face of derationing of tea, which took 
place recently after a long period of post-war austerity; and 
in the face of a general economic austerity which still pre- 
vails and which has, of necessity, decreased the purchasing 
power of the domestic user's income. 

Our long-term contracts for the supply of East African 
coffee to this market have been of immense advantage in 
sheltering the trade from the direct effects of world market 
price movements since 1949. Next year, however, as these 
contracts draw to a close, we shall of necessity have to face 
the genuine problem of importing coffees at world market 
prices and of selling these coffees here. 

We already have some indication of the task that lies 
ahead. Allocations of contract coffees were considerably re- 
duced at the beginning of this year in an endeavor to con- 
serve stocks. To supplement these allocations, the trade 
has had to bring in fairly large quantities of other coffees 
at current world prices. Already the brake has been applied 
to domestic consumption by the inevitable rise in retail prices, 
and unfortunately there is every possible reason to expect 
that next year they must go still higher. 

As a matter of interest, it may be remembered that in an 
article written for COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES last year, 
we quoted the current retail price for coffee. It was at that 
time about 6s. 2d. per pound vacuum packed, and about 5s. 
id. per pound for roasted coffee sold loose. Vacuum packed 
coffees are retailing at the moment at about 7s. 6d. per 
pound, loose coffee between 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d., according 
to quality, with speciality blends for the connoisseur reaching 
as high as 7s. Od. and 8s. Od. a pound. This represents 
quite a big increase over a comparatively short space of time. 

In spite of the present trend, the trade is far from 
discouraged and is, we believe, cheerful about accepting the 
challenge. Although next year most of the world’s fine 
quality coffees will be beyond the reach of the main body 
of consumers, and the bulk of our supplies will consist 
of Robusta coffees ,we have every intention of continuing 
our efforts in the publicity field to educate the consumer 





toward appreciation of quality. Present consumers must Honduras coffees will meet the challenge facing them. 
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By B. W. MALKIN, Honorary Secretary 
Coffee Buyers’ Association, Ltd. 
London 


somehow be conitioned to the higher prices and their inter 
est must be maintained. 

Neither must we neglect the task of education in the 
catering field, for here is to be found the trade’s most strate- 
gic outlet. A recent survey has established that the mid- 
morning coffee habit is stoutly resisting the effects of general- 
ly increased prices and it is, of course, the caterer who copes 
with the main demand during this “coffee break”. 

To meet the challenge, we already have a scheme outlined 
which we hope will provide us with additional resources. 
Although coffee promotion continues, to the limits of our 
present funds, it has been realized that the campaign initi- 
ated by the Coffee Buyers Association, representing primary 
distributors) with the support of East Africa, India and the 
Belgian Congo, must now be expanded, and set on a 
broader financial basis. 

With this in mind, the scheme has been initiated whereby 
not only primary distributors but all other sections of the 
coffee trade may take an active part in coffee promotion 
in this country. We have every reason to hope that, as a 
result, producers, importers, exporters, brokers, retailers, 
coffee specialists and equipment makers—in fact all who 
depend chiefly on coffee for their livelihood—may join in a 
concerted effort to hold and expand the market in the U.K.. 
for we believe that it is now realized this is the only means 
to produce the resources necessary to survive the next year 
or two without severe damage. 

We anticipate that the real test will come towards the end 
of 1954 and are confident that, before then, plans for 
aggressive promotion of coffee drinking will have been 
properly laid and put into action. 


the challenge facing Honduras coffee 
(Continued from page 106) 





is much that can be told about Honduras coffees, about the 
country itself, and about its people. Maps of the grow 
ing regions could be furnished to the entire trade. Greet- 
ing cards, with graphic descriptions of historical places 
and events could be sent directly to every buyer in the 
U.S. during the holiday seasons, as well as on other im- 
portant occasions throughout the year. Small handmade 
souvenirs of Honduras could be given out at Christmas 
time. 

However, if a selling program is to be effective, it 
must be properly coordinated and directed by a person 
who not only knows Honduras, its people, and its coffee. 
but also by one who knows the U.S. coffee trade, its 
methods of operation, and its peculiarities, besides having 
a knowledge of American advertising methods. 

If Honduras shippers continue to improve on the qual- 
ity of their product, and if their government takes the 
necessary steps to tell the story of Honduras coffees to 
the trade in the United States, there is no doubt that 
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West Germany’s coffee challenge 





By DR. |. PATOW, 
Syndikus 
Verein der am Caffeehandel betheiligten Firmen 
Hamburg, Germany 


On November Ist, 1948, the Bundesrepublik of Western 
Germany, in addition to an exercise duty and turnover-tax, 
levied what was called a consumption tax of DM19.—ap- 
promimately $2.40—on every kilogram of green coffee im- 
ported. This tax undoubtedly brought an increasing revenue 

DM 560,938,000 during the fiscal year 1952-53. 

The Ministry of Finances saw no way to remove the tax, 
despite continuous approaches from all sides. 

On the other hand, owing to the great discrepancy in 
prices, smuggling from the neighboring countries went on 
at a scale never seen before. Furthermore, the great mass 
of the population could no longer afford this cherished 
beverage. 

For years the struggle for a drastic reduction of the coffee 
tax went on. Eventually it was brought about, by the passing 
of a new coffee-tax bill. This resulted in a considerable 
reduction, from DM 10 to DM 3 per kilogram of green 
coffee. This new tax was levied August 24th, 1953. 

It is hoped that now smuggling and black marketing. 
estimated at about 14,000 tons last year—will be considerably 
checked, although probably not completely stopped. 


Over and above that, it is reckoned that consumption will 
increase substantially, since now the roasted product can 
be offered at a retail level of about one third of its former 
price. 

It is as yet difficult to forecast by what percentage con 
sumption is likely to increase. Pessimists estimate an in 
crease of 30 per cent at the most, while optimists figure it 
up to 100 per cent, and only the future will tell who was 
right. 

World market prices will also have a considerable in- 
fluence, since the consumers—-and that means in the first 
place the housewives—do not worry as much about the 
amount of taxes as about whether the coffee in the stores is 
offered at a price which fits their budgets. 

In order to meet the rising demand and give importers 
the facility to buy the qualities suitable for German re- 
quirements when the crops of the various coffee producing 
countries are being marketed, the government permitted 
(as of August 19th, 1953) the import of green coffee from 
Colombia, Central American countries, Venezuela and Peru, 
without limiting the amount of exchange available. 

Bear in mind that Germany formerly bought more than 
50 per cent of the coffee intended for home consumption 
from Brazil, and that it is also desirable for reasons of trade 
policy to keep on with this percentage. It has been agreed 

(Continued on page 144) 
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the challenge to coffee in Belgium 





The spectacular expansion of consumption of coffee in 
the United States since World War II, and the promotion 
campaigns of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, have in- 
cited the different markets to ask themselves about their 
What are their chances in the 


consumption of coffee. 
future? 

It's known that the con- 
sumption of coffee in Bel- 
gium approaches five kilo- 
grams per capita. Statistics 
on imports of coffee reveal 
that this rate of con- 
sumption is nearly constant. 
In fact, one admits that 
there is a light loss of about 
five per cent since the end 
of the war. Prices are re- 
sponsible for this fact. One 
fears that a further increase 
in prices might lead coffee to becoming a fancy item in 
the Belgian household. 

The interest of the coffee industry demands that con- 
sumption should increase within reasonable limits. 





Pog 





By J. DEMOLIN, Secretary General 
Office du Cafe 
Belgium 


When we are talking of a reasonable expansion in 
consumption of coffee for our country, we take into ac- 
count that the rate of consumption is already satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, there's no doubt that we have to give it 
continuous impetus in order to consolidate prevailing 
conditions and to achieve improvements beyond these 
positions. This is simply a law in the conduct of affairs. 

In Belgium the sale of soluble coffee is unimportant. 
There are only a few imported brands of solubles. If 
their success is still moderate, the chances for the future 
of these specialities are equal to those prevailing else- 
where. 

We find no “vacuum packed” coffees on our market, 
the prices of the cans being still too high. On the other 
hand, the sales of ground coffees, in paper bags, are ex- 
This is, at the present time, the most favorable 


panding. 
However, the 


factor capable of promoting consumption. 
pene < g 
problems of grinding are not solved and the results are 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Sweden’s production is thru your 


coffee challenge BOWEN REPRESENTATIVE 


quality soluble coffee are produced on 













Bowen Spray Dryers. You too may se- 
lect equipment to meet the physical 
requirements you desire for your 
product—bulk density, particle size, 
ready solubility and integrity of flavor. 


By ROBERT MELLIN, 


Assistant Manager, Férenade Kaffeimportorers 
Rosteri Aktiebolag AB Triangeln, Sweden 


We are coffee drinkers in this country, and no other 
drink can be compared to it in popularity. As a matter | 
of fact, Sweden was the biggest consumer per capita before | 
the last war. We are now beaten by the U. S. A. | 

Still, there might happen things which would reduce 
consumption, and the most 
dangerous is, of course, | 
higher prices and in con- | 
nection with that, what | 
people can afford. 

Taxation is heavy, indeed, | 
direct and indirect. You | 
would be astonished to know 
how much we have to pay 
for luxuries, but it is too 
dangerous for any © litical 
party even to speak about 
raising the duty on coffee. 

Money is getting scarce, as | 
the money-market is regulated by the government and | 
living is very expensive. I think that we are at the very 
top now, and that a further rise in price would be quite 
a blow to coffee consumption here. 





Spray Dryers for soluble coffee pro- 





Some weeks ago we were in a rather bad situation when duction operate automatically to 
Brazil put on a minimum price of $68.00 per bag, and the | produce 2 to 12 tons of powder daily. 
selling difference could be placed on the free market. But Bowen engineered Spray Dryers meet cost 
there was no market for Swedish kronor. At the same duce Ie : 

wssthieg ener | ; production limitations of the smaller com- 
time, the cruzeiros price for a N. Y. 2/3 advanced to nee, oss weallen: thin Snienne manson 

Cr. 1400. per 50 kilos. That would have meant Kr. 1:- Pare or Poseurs. 

more per kilo f.o.b. than we pay now. As the financial Bowen design principles can often be ap- 
position of Sweden is rather weak it could have caused plied to existing coffee spray dryers to im- 
a new rationing of coffee. prove the quality of the product. 

It was quite a nervous time for importers. At last the ‘ 

4 I The knowledge based on broad production 





matter has been settled, and the Banco do Brasil is now 

buying our kronor, which means that the Swedish people | 

still are drinking coffee at any time of the day. | 
Sweden is today a country regulated by a jungle of | WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET — 

laws, which I am afraid is the situation in many other | “The Bowen Story of Spray Drying” 

countries. In 1934 an investigation was made by the Whites 

government how to make a monopoly of the coffee trade. 

Nothing happened at that time, but one never knows BOWEN SPRAY DRYERS 


when the situation will be suitable. If so, I am afraid 


that the quality which is now kept at a high level will 
be rather poor, and the price far too high. Always Offer Vou More! 


Regarding tea, cocoa-cola, etc., there is some market 
for them, but compared to coffee it is negligible. During BOWEN ENGINEERING, INC. 
NORTH B&ANCH 5, NEW JERSEY 


times when coffee was rationed, they have been drunk, 
but what Swedes want is coffee morning, noon and night. | Recognized Leader in Spray Dryer Engineering Since 1926 


experience can be applied to your problem. 
A conference does not obligate you in any way. 
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the challenge to coffee 


in Canada 














By E. JOHN GOODFELLOW, Director 
Otis, McAllister (Canada) Ltd. 


In 1942 Canada, with a population of approximately 
11,500,000, imported 45,000,000 pounds of coffee, or 3.9 
pounds per capita. In 1952, with a population of 14,500,- 
000, Canada imported 97,506,000 pounds, or 6.8 pounds 
per capita. 

These statistics encouraging, of course, but 
there is a very sound reason for this increase in con- 
sumption. The quality of coffee consumed by Canadians 
has steadily improved during the past few years, and 
Canadians have become definitely quality conscious. 

With the recent sharp advance in the price of green 
coffee we should be on guard against any temptation to 
lower our standards or to inject lower grade coffees into 
our blends. 

Canada is a young and vigorous country, just entering 
1 period of vast and rapid development and expansion. 
Billions of dollars are being invested in Canada, in her 
minerals, in her oil and in her industry. Employment and 
income figures are at an all time high and, provided no 
catastrophe, such as another war, overtakes us—which 
seems unlikely, at least for some time to come—these con- 
ditions of prosperity should continue for many years. 

Fear has been expressed in the trade that the recent 
increase in the retail price of coffee might be reflected in 


are V ery 


decreased consumption. It is too early yet to know to 
what extent, if at all, consumption will be affected, but 
since Canadians have developed a taste for coffee, and 
for good coffee, we may easily find that Mrs. Consumer 
will take the price increase in her stride and soon become 
used to coffee at a dollar plus. 

Instant, or soluble, coffee has made wail strides during 
the past year or two, and the convenience of solubles un- 
doubtedly appeals to many people, especially those who 
lack either time or the equipment to brew freshly ground 
coffee. The quality of solubles has greatly improved since 
they first appeared on the market, and they are gaining 
ground rapidly. 

Whether the solubles business will eventually reduce 
the amount of ground coffee sales, or whether users of in, 
stant coffees are, for the most part, converts from other 
beverages, is not certain. The fact that imports of coffee 
into Canada have shown a fairly steady upward trend dur- 
ing the past few years is, however, encouraging. 

How can the coffee industry take the fullest advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by conditions in Canada today 
to increase coffee consumption / 

It would appear to be imperative that the trade embark 
on an intelligent and forceful advertising campaign, both 
in trade publications aimed at the restaurateur and directly 
to the general public. 
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American Trust Company, which 
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portant part in the financing of 
all phases of the Coffee Industry. 
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Area’s position as one of 
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Ihe standard of quality of the coffee served in Canadian | 


restaurants and hotels has certainly improved very much 

-but it has a long way to go to reach perfection. If 
restaurateurs fully realized the importance of serving a 
really good cup of coffee and its effect on their customers, 
they would go to great lengths to insure, through the 
purchase of high grade coffee and careful brewing 
methods, that their coffee would become a veritable mag- 
net, delighting their present customers and attracting new 
business 

In advertising to the public it would seem that the best 
course would be to stress good coffee, in other words, to 
suggest the idea of quality to the mind of the consumer. It 
is only as we use good coffee that the desire for a second cup 
is stimulated, and it is the second cup which builds increased 
business. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually in advertising 
competitive beverages, but the flavor of coffee is unique, 
and once a taste for good coffee is acquired, it is a difh- 
cult habit to break. 

Let us in Canada meet the challenge and the opportunity 
which is ours in this young country, and let us determinne 
to serve THE BEST CUP OF COFFEE IN THE WORLD! 
If we do this, the industry will have nothing to fear and 
consumption will increase in a way which will surprise even 
the most optimistic of us. 
the challenge to coffee in Belgium 
(Continued from page 108) 





still unequal. 

Blending and roasting of coffee are decent. The use 
the public makes of the product is satisfactory. But when 
tasted in demonstrations, when the necessary precautions 
of brewing have been taken, the user finds them much 
better and he confesses that his method is more careless. 

In the cafés so numerous in our country, the ‘café filtre”’ 
is the king of coffee. However, it is a poor king, because 
the carterers pursue only their own profit, stripping the 
king almost of all his good qualities. 

We have no propaganda at all for the promotion “of 
the use of coffee. Publicity for a few private brands offers 
the public no valuable information. Publicity for coffee, 
moreover, is rather scarce. 

As everywhere else, the coffee industry competes by 
means of prices, but with more or less respect for quality. 

Informed people feel that the market needs, first of all, 
a wider respect for quality coffees and a judicious use of it. 
There should be the initial chances for the future. 


the challenge to coffee in Cuba 
(Continued from page 108) 





engaged in important battles for the defense of the Cuban 
coffee market. 

The Association is now fighting against the adulter- 
ation of coffee, having been the first in America to ob- 
tain stringent legislation to avoid such adulteration. The 
Advisory Council, following a suggestion of the writer, 
declared as an aggression against Cuban economy the 
adulteration of coffee, and set penalties against it. 

We have also obtained collateral economic measures 
tending toward the stabilization of the price of coffee, the 
expanding of the plantations and the improving of techni- 
cal ability and intensive raising of the beans. Cuba will 
be, in a very near future, in a position to go on the world 
market. 
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Here’ s how 











FILTERS 
~ HELP SELL MORE 
COFFEE 






Coffee tastes better, is better when it’s filtered for 
flavor. That’s why families drink more coffee, buy 
more coffee when they discover BLUE STREAK 
Coftee Filters. Cash in now on the big swing to 
filtered coffee. Promote and display this handy 
counter carton. Dealer profit is big! Fast turnover! 


Try a week’s supply FREE... use coupon or write: 


, Seeeeueseeeeeee eee es eeee eee sees een eee; 


SUPPLIER'S NAME... 
COFFEE TASTES BETTER when Filtered for Flavor 


SCHWARTZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 





i 
* Schwartz Mfg. Co., Coffee Filter Dept. CT, Two Rivers, Wis. | 
§ Please mail FREE SAMPLES OF BLUE STREAK COFFEE : 
: FILTERS (all sizes, for Percolators and Drip Coffeemakers). 4 
a ‘ 
BO NAME seen nenninnninn Pane Ae CNTs s 
: ADDRESS. ....0.0..0.---.0---20--00--- : 
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The Route of the Importing coffee is an extremely important part of U.S, 
. cominerce. It is an excellent example of two-way trade, 

Coffee Fleet as coffee producing countries have always been good 
customers for U.S. products. Delta Line is proud of its 

34 years association with the coffee industry and has 

regular weekly sailings from Brazil and regular three 


week sailings from West Africa to the U.S. Gulf ports. 


Volta Lue 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC., NEW ORLEANS 
New York ¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis « Washington 





THE COFFEE FLEET SERVES MID-CONTINENT UNITED STATES etmmen/siimims leadeae 
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% A Coffee Convention “Fact Reference” Feature 


the challenge facing coffee 
in ocean freight shipping 





By ROGER R. DAUGHERTY, Grace Line Inc. 


While water is a basic ingredient in brewing a cup of 
coffee, its importance to coffee is felt long before the two 
meet in the pot. Water has always provided a natural avenue 
of transportation and has offered the facility for developing 
today’s fast, dependable and economical steamship service 
between the coffee-producing 
and coffee - consuming areas. 
The coffee industry requires 
this service to enable them to 
deliver their finest coffees at 
reasonable prices to the con- 
sumer. 

The demand for speed in 
shipping means far more than 
fast vessels. It necessitates 
the rapid receipt and loading 
of coffees at the port of origin 
and their swift dispatch at the 
port of destination. This 
procedure minimizes the lapsed time between the date of 
purchase and the date of delivery to the consumer. This 
lapsed time is important to the coffee importer because during 
this period interest is being paid on covering loans, capital 
is tied up, and delay may cause this important product to 
lose some of its weight through shrinkage. Such factors are 
all vital to an efficient and profitable handling of this essen- 
tial commodity in the American way of living. 

To expedite coffee handling at port of loading, the shipping 
industry is utilizing modern mechanical handling de- 
vices to move the coffees from port warehouses to a point 
of stowage in the vessels’ holds. Steamship companies care- 
fully plan stowage of cargoes prior to the vessel's arrival 
at the coffee port, so as to make the maximum number of 
hatches or cargo openings available for the reception of 
coffees. 

To aid in the dispatch of coffees from stateside ter- 
minals and to minimize detention of trucks and lighters 
at the piers, coffees, after sorting or “chopping out,” are 
placed on wooden platforms or pallets. These pallets, 
which are readily handled by fork lift trucks, facilitate 
the movement of coffees by block or chop to the re- 
ceiver's trucks, lighters, etc. 

The shipping industry has recognized the need for 
greater sea speeds of its cargo carriers and has progressed 
from the vessels of eight to ten knots, of the pre-World 
War II days, to a point where a minimum speed of 16 
knots is accepted as necessary for efhcient operation of 
today’s general cargo vessels. Should the new Mariner 
ships of 20-plus knots, which are being built under a 
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U. S. Maritime Administration program, prove to be 
economical in commercial operation, they may become the 
prototype of the freighter of tomorrow. 

The advent of the steamship with a turn-around time 
a fraction of that of a sailing ship, and with an ability 
to make practically as good time against the wind as 
with it, brought the opportunity to offer dependable 
scheduled service. This new efficiency contributed greatly 
to the development of world trade because, in effect, it 
increased the available shipping space from two to three 
times. Further, it encouraged the ship owners to build 
larger fleets, thereby enabling them to offer more fre- 
quent sailings from the trade ports of the world. 

Today the progressive ship owners who, with their 
large fleets, maintain regular, frequent, and direct sailing 
on dependable schedules of fixed itinerary, from the major 
coffee ports, assure prompt and regular arrivals at, the 
American market. 

This dependable service enables the coffee merchant to 
plan his business venture; he may make sales in advance 
and be reasonably certain of delivery. Buyers may mini- 
mize stocks, reduce warehouse costs, and maintain a fast 
turnover of their coffees, all factors which accelerate the 
re-employment of his operating capital. 

The man who pays the freight bill wants the fairest 
rates obtainable commensurate with good service. He 
also wants a stable freight rate so that he may pursue his 
coffee trading with confidence that the fluctuations in 
prices result only from the peculiarities of the market in 
which he is dealing. Stability of rates also assures the 
trader that his product is priced competitively on its merits 
of quality and his efficiency of operation. The ocean 
freight conference, a voluntary association of steamship 
lines engaging in a particular trade which enters into 
agreements for the establishment and stabilization of 
freight rates and the elimination of unfair competitive 
practices, achieves this purpose. In support of rate sta- 
bility, equality of treatment, plus the assurance of con- 
tinued fast, efficient and frequent service, contracts are 
offered to the green coffee importer in exchange for his 
shipments. 

The lines serving a trade are aware of the community of 
interest between the importer who wants to do the maxi- 
mum volume of business and the ship-owner who wishes 
to obtain as much cargo as possible. As a result, rate 
changes are negotiated by the conference lines directly 
with representative importers or trade associations. 

In an effort to reduce costly claims, some steamship 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Without ships, the American public would 







know coffee only as a rare and expen- 






sive luxury. Ships are an essential factor 
in the coffee trade. 






To the maintenance of that trade, 
Moore-McCormack Lines devotes a major 







share of its operations. Its large fleet of 






modern ships, including the fast pas- 






senger-cargo liners of the Good Neigh- 
bor Fleet and big C-3 cargo liners which 







are the last word in efficiency, keeps 






coffee moving in an unceasing flow from 
Brazil northward to the United States. 






The coffee trade can rest assured that, 






in the future as in the past, Moore- 






McCormack Lines will consistently devote 






its energies to the kind of service—swift, 
frequent and dependable—which will 
serve the best interests of the industry 








and the American consumer. 
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A SUMMARY OF INWARD - BOUND SCHEDULES ON THE COFFEE AND TEA BERTHS 


Ports and dates are subject to change, 
should exigencies require. Moreover, lines 
may schedule sailings not shown in this 
schedule. 


Abbreviations for lines 


Alcoa—Alcoa Steamship Co. 

Am-Exp—American Export Lines 

Am-Pres—American President Lines 

ArgState—Argentine State Line 

Am-W Afr—American-W est African Line 

Barb-Frn—Barber-Fern Line 

Barb-W Afr—Barber-West African Line 

Barb-W/n—Barber Wilhelmsen Line 

Brodin—Brodin Line 

Cunard—Brocklebanks’ Cunard Service 

Delta—Delta Line 

Dodero—Dodero Lines 

Ell-Buck—Ellerman & Bucknell S.S. Co. 

Farrell—Farrell Lines 

Grace—Grace Line 

Granco—Transportadora Gran 
Colombiana, Ltda. 


Gulf—Gulf & South America Steamship 





lFC—L.F.C. Lines 
Independence—Independence Line 
Isbrandtsen—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. 
ltalian—lItalian Line 
JavPac—Java-Pacific Line 

Lloyd—tLloyd Brasileiro 

Lykes—Lykes Lines 

Maersk—Maersk Line 
Mormac—Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Nopal—Northern Pan-American Line 
Norton—Norton Line 

NYK—Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line 
PAB—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 
PacFar—Pacific Far East Line, Inc. 
PacTrans—Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Pioneer—American Pioneer Line 
Prince—Prince Line, Ltd. 

R Neth—Royal Netherland Steamship Co 
Robin—Robin Line 

Royal Inter—Royal Interocean Lines 
SCross—Southern Cross Line 
Silver—Silver Line 

Sprague—S prague Steamship Line 
Stockard—Siockard Line 
Swed-Am—Swedish American Line 
UFruit—United Fruit Co. 


Abbreviations for ports 
Ba—Baltimore 
Bo—Boston 
CC—Corpus Christ 
Ch—Chicago 
Chsn—Charleston 
Cl—Clereland 
De—Detrott 
Ga—Galveston 
Gf—Gulf ports 
Ha—Halifax 
Ho—Houston 
HR—Hampton Roads 
Jx—Jacksonville 
LA—Los Angeles 
Ml—Montreal 
Mo—Mobile 
NO—New Orleans 
NY—New York 
Nf—Norfolk 
NN—Newport News 
Pa—Philadelphia 
Po—Portland 
PS—Puget Sound 
§F—San Franctsec 
Se—Seatitle 
St Jo—Saint John 


Ta—Tacoma 


Co., Inc. 


Hol-Int—Holland-Interamerica Line 


SAILS SHIP 
ACAJUTLA 


11/16 Majorka 
11/25 Cstl Nomad 
11/26 Marna 
12/10 Mabella 

1/1 = Csti_ Avnturer 
1/30 Anchor Hitch 


ACAPULCO 


11/22 Csti Avnturer 
12/17 Anchor Hitch 
12/31 Cstl Nomad 


AMAPALA 


11/12 Lempa 
11/21 Majorka 
11/22 Cstl Nomad 
11/27 Cstl Avnturer 
12/2 Marna 
12/16 Matella 
12/22 Anchor Hitch 
12/28 Csti Avnturer 
1/5 Cstl Nomad 
1/21 Anchor Hitch 


ANGRA DOS 


11/14 Seafarer 
11/25 Heranger 
12/10 Grenanger 
12/22 Forester 


UFruit 
UFruit 
Grace 
Grace 
UFruit 
UFruit 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


REIS 


PAB 
Wes - Lar 
Wes- Lar 
PAB 


BARRANQUILLA 


11/10 Santa Anna 


Grace 


Wes-Lar—Westfal Larsen Co. Line 


Yamashita—Yamashita Line 


COFFEE BERTHS 


Cristobal? 11/24 NY12/1 
LA12/4 SF1i2/7 Sel2/13 
Cristobal? 12/5 NY12/13 
Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 
LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 
LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/8 


Cristobal’ 12/6 
Cristobal’ 12/31 
Cristobal’ 1/14 


Cristobal? 11/14 Holl/20 NO11/22 
Cristobal? 11/24 NY12/1 

LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 

Cristobal’ 12/6 

Cristobal? 12/5 NY12/13 

Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 
Cristobal! 12/31 

LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 

Cristobal’ 1/14 

LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


LA12/3 SF12/5 Val2/10 Sel2/11 Pol2/14 
LA12/22 SF12/25 Pol2/31 Sel/2 Val/4 
LA1/5 SF1/8 Pol/14 Sel/16 Val/17 
LA1/10 SF1/12 Val/18 Sel/19 Pol/22 


NY11/18 


SAILS SHIP LINE 


11/21 Vindeggen UFruit 
11/24 Santa Catalina Grace 
11/27 La Heve 
11/27 C. Cumberland = UFruit 
12/1 C.G. Thulin UFruit 
12/1 Santa Anna Grace 
12/4 Cape Ann UFruit 
12/8 Santa Teresa Grace 
12/11 Cstl Avnturer Grace 
12/12 Vindeggen UFruit 
12/15 Byfjord UF ruit 
12/18 C. Cumberland UF ruit 
12/25 Cape Ann UFruit 
1/5 Anchor Hitch Grace 


BARRIOS 


11/10 C. Cumberland = UFruit 
11/12 Fiador Knot UF ruit 
11/20 Mataura UF ruit 
11/21 Mayari UFruit 
11/26 Levers Bend UF ruit 
11/26 Copan UFruit 
12/2 Leon UFruit 
12/3 Cape Avinof UFruit 
12/9 Fiador Knot UFruit 
12/10 Choloma UF ruit 
12/16 Mayari UFruit 
12/18 Mataura UFruit 
12/23 Levers Bend UF ruit 
12/24 Copan UF ruit 
12/31 Avinof UFruit 


BUENAVENTURA 


11/15 Santa Barbara Grace 
11/17 Santa Adela Grace 
11/20 Farmer Gulf 


To—Toledo 


Va—Vancourer 


NY12/1 
NY12/2 


Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/7 Sel/9 Val/10 


NY12/7 

N012/13 

NY12/9 

NY12/14 

NY12/16 

LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 
NY12/22 

N012/27 

NY12/28 

NY1/4 

LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


NY11/17 
H011/17 NO11/20 
NY11/23 
Holl/27 N0O11/30 
Hol2/1 Nol2/4 
NY12/1 

Hol2/7 NO12/10 
NY12/9 

Hol2/15 NO12/18 
NY12/18 

Hol2/22 NO12/25 
NY12/25 

Hol2/29 NO1/1 
NY1/1 

NY1/6 


NY11/23 
LA11/26 SF11/28 
Hol2/2 N012/4 


11/13 Cape Ann UFmit NY11/23 11/21 La Hague Independence LA11/30 SF12/2 Val2/7 Sel2/9 Pol2/11 


11/17 Byfjord UFruit N011/29 


11/17 Santa Teresa 
NOVEMBER, 


Grace NY11/25 


1953 


11/22 Santa Maria 
11/29 Santa Luisa 


Grace 
Grace 


NY11/30 
NY12/7 


121 










WITH THE COFFEE TRADE 


Through almost a century of inter-American shipping service, Grace Line has always 
paid close attention to the special needs of the coffee trade. With long experience has 
come a sure understanding of coffee shipping requirements, which is reflected in the con- 


tinuing effort to make Grace Line facilities ever more useful to this important industry. 


Today Grace Line’s modern Santa ships keep coffee speeding northward to the United 
States in an unceasing flow from the coffee ports of Central and South America. Operating 
on dependable schedules throughout the year, these fine American Flag freight and 
passenger vessels help make it possible for millions of Americans to enjoy their favorite 
beverage at its best, help the coffee industry to bring its product to its largest market 


swiftly, safely and profitably at the peak of perfection. 


Our friends in the National Coffee Association who are now meeting in their 1953 
convention to study new trends and problems in the industry may rest assured that 
Grace Line, too, is looking ahead. As industry-wide efforts are made to encourage 
larger production Grace Line is fully prepared to meet an expanding need for swift, 


dependable transportation between the Americas. 


GRACE LINE 


{ 10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N.Y. 
me Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 














Regular itineraries 


TO NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 
COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor 


fron: the coffee ports cf COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, ECUADOR, PERU and the West Coast of CENTRAL AMERICA 





Field 


SAILS SHIP LINE DUE SAILS SHIP DUE 


12/3 La Baule Independence LA12/15 SF12/17 Pol2/22 Sel2/24 Val2/26 12/24 Anchor Hitch Cristobal? 12/31 
12/4 Merchant Gulf Hol2/16 N012/19 12/27 Cstl Avnturer LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 
12/5 Santa Juana Grace LA12/14 SF12/16 Sel2/23 1/7 _— Cstl Nomad Cristobal’ 1/14 
12/6 Santa Cecilia Grace NY12/14 1/20 Anchor Hitch LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 
12/18 La Heve Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/7 Sel/9 Val/10 
12/18 Shipper Gulf Hol2/30 NO1/2 
12/18 Santa Leonor Grace | LA12/27 SF12/29 Sel/5 CRISTOBAL 
12/29 Santa Elisa Grace LA1/7 SF1/9 Se1/16 
: 11/10 Santa Isabel Grace NY11/16 
1/17 Santa Flavia Grace LA1/26 SF1/28 Se2/4 11/17 Sen > Barbara Grace NY11/23 


11/23 Byfjurd UFruit N0O11/29 
CARTAGENA 11/24 Santa Maria Grace NY11/30 
11/25 Majorka UFmit NY12/1 
11/14 Santa Paula — Grace NY11/18 12/1 Santa Luisa Grace NY12/7 
11/14 Cape Ann UFruit = NY11/23 12/6 Marna UFruit NY12/13 
11/18 Byfjord UFruit = N011/29 12/7 C.G. Thulin UFruit NO12/13 
11/21 Santa Rosa Grace NY11/25 12/8 Santa Cecilia Grace NY12/14 
11/25 La Heve Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/7 Sel/9 Val/10 12/26 Mabella UFruit NY12/27 
11/28 C. Cumberland UFruit NY12/8 12/21 Byfjord UFruit N0O12/27 
11/28 Santa Paula Grace NY12/2 
12/2 C. G. Thulin UFruit = N012/13 
12/5 Cape Ann UFmit NY12/14 DAR es SALAAM 
“oa 6m 6 11/18 Charlotte Lykes Gulf 1/3 
12/26 Opti = 6012/27 11/27 Afr Crescent Farrell NY12/30 
ee Cemeees Gk Were 11/28 Limburg JavPacLAL/21 SF1/25 Pol/31 Se2/5 Va2/7 
wet ae 86m IE 12/1 Van Heutsz Royal LAL/17 SF1/25 Sel/30 Va2/1 Po2/17 
12/22 Afr Lightning Farrell NY1/21 


CHAMPERICO 12/28 Silvermoon JavPac LA2/21 SF2/25 Po3/3 Se3/7 Va3/9 


11/26 Cst! Nomad Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 

1/4 Cstl Avnturer Grace LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 DURBAN 

2/1 = Anchor Hitch Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 11/10 Charlotte Lykes Guif 1/7 
11/19 Elizabeth Lykes Gulf 12/29 
11 30 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 1/28 

CORINTO y Ly 


11/15 Majorka UFruit Cristobal’ 11/24 NY12/1 

11/21 Cstl Nomad Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 EL SALVADOR 

11/24 La Hague Independence LA11/30 SF12/2 Val2/7 Sel2.9 Pol2/11 11/12 Chili French LA11/24 SF11/27 Val2/2 Sel2/6 Pol2/8 
11/25 Marna UFruit Cristobal? 12/5 NY12/13 11/25 La Hague Independence LAl11/30 SF12/2 Val2/7 Sel2/9 Pol2/11 
11/29 Cstl Avnturer Grace Cristobal’ 12/6 12/3 Etna Italian LA12/12 SF12/15 Val2/21 Sel2/25 Pol2/31 
12/6 La Baule Independence LA12/15 SF12/17 Pol2/22 Sel2/24 Pol2/26 12/8 La Baule Independence LA12/15 SF12/17 Pol2/22 Sel2/24 Val2 26 
12/9 Mabella UFruit Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 12/9 Washington French £LA12/16 SF12/20 Val2/26 Sel12/30 Pol/2 
12/21 La Heve Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/7 Sel/9 Val/10 12/23 La Heve Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/6 Sel/9 Val/10 





“iTS GOOD TO BE ON 


= coheed FREQUENT SAILINGS 





from 
Paranagua, Santos 
Rio de Janeiro 


to 
New York, Boston 
Norfolk, Newport News 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


JOINT SERVICE: Holland-America 
Line, Van Nievelt Goudriaan & 
Co's. Steamship Co. 

NEW YORK — Holland-America 
Line, General Agents: 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 
DISCHARGING BERTH: PIERS 29, 
30, 32, NEW YORK DOCK COM- 
PANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


TUBEY 


NOVEMBER, 1953 























MAINTAINED FOR MORE THAN 
60 YEARS 
between VENEZUELA, THE CARIBBEAN, 
HAITI, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
and U. S. ATLANTIC & GULF PORTS 


assure prompt delivery of your 





coffee shipments. 


Royal iletherlands Steamship Company 


FREIGHT AGENTS 


ATLANTIC PORTS — FUNCH, EDYE & CO. — NEW YORK 
GULF PORTS — STRACHAN SHIPPING CO. — NEW ORLEANS 














TRINIDAD 





Where you want if... 


Cre 


When you want it... 


Your coffee arrives in perfect condition at 
our modern terminal at Pier 25, North River, 
New York, in just 13 days from Santos —12 
days from Rio—when it comes via Argentine > 
State Line. Our large fleet of modern freight- 
ers, plus three new passenger liners—RIO DE 
LA PLATA, EVITA and RIO JACHAL — op- 
erate a swift, dependable cargo service be- 
tween East Coast of South America ports and 
New York. Your coffee is handled by experi- 
enced, efficient crews, in and out of immacu- 
late holds, assuring a minimum of bag damage 
and flavor contamination from dockside in 
Rio or Santos to truck or lighter in New York. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


Boyd, Weir and Sewell, Inc., General Agents 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. BO 9-5660 


i Sik concise matin riioese oem 





124 COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES ond The Flavor Field 





SAILS SHIP 


GUATEMALA 


11/17 Chili 
11/25 La Hague 
12/4 Etna 

12/9 La Baule 
12/10 Washington 
12/24 La Heve 


GUAYAQUIL 


11/13 Santa Adela 
12/14 Santa Leonor 
1/13 Santa Flavia 


LA GUAIRA 


11/12 Santa Paula 
11/18 Santa Catalina 
11/19 Santa Rosa 
11/26 Santa Paula 
11/28 Santa Anna 
12/3 Santa Rosa 
12/5 Santa Teresa 


DUE 


French LA11/24 SF11/27 Val2/2 Sel2/6 Pol2/8 
Independence LAl11/30 SF12/2 Val2/7 Sel12/9 Pol2/11 
Italian £A12/12 $F12/15 Val2/21 Sel2/25 Pol2/31 
Independence LA12/15 SF12/17 Pol2/2 Sel2/24 Val2/26 
French LA12/16 SF12/20 Val2/26 Sel2/30 Pol/2 
Independence LA2/30 SF1/2 Pol/6 Sel/9 Val/10 


Grace LA11/26 SF11/28 
Grace LA12/27 SF12/29 Sel/5 
Grace LA1/26 SF1/28 Se2/4 


Grace NY11/18 
Grace NY12/2 
Grace NY11/25 
Grace NY12/2 
Grace NY12/9 
Grace NY12/9 
Grace NY12/16 


LA LIBERTAD 


11/17 Maiorka 
11/24 Cstl Nomad 
11/26 Cst! Avnturer 
11/28 Marna 
12/12 Mabella 
12/21 Anchor Hitch 
12/30 Csti Avnturer 
1/4 Cstl Nomad 
1/29 Anchor Hitch 


LA UNION 


11/10 Lempa 
11/19 Majorka 
11/23 Cst! Nomad 
11/28 Csti Avnturer 
11/30 Marna 

12/14 Mabella 
12/23 Anchor Hitch 
12/29 Csti Avnturer 
1/6 Cstl Nomad 
1/28 Anchor Hitch 


LIMON 


11/12 Choloma 
11/17 Cape Ann 
11/24 Vindeggen 
12/1 C. Cumberland 
12/8 Cape Ann 
12/15 Vindeggen 
12/22 C. Cumberland 
12/29 Cape Ann 


LOBITO 


11/18 Afr Grove 
11/19 Afr Patriot 
11/22 Del Sol 
11/27 Granville 
12/12 Del Oro 
12/15 Afr Dawn 
1/2 ‘Del Campo 


UFruit Cristobal? 11/24 NY12/1 
Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Se12/13 
Grace Cristobal’ 12/6 

UFruit Cristobal? 12/5 NY12/13 
UFruit Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 
Grace Cristobal’ 12/31 

Grace LA1/12 SF12/15 Sel/21 
Grace Cristobal’ 1/14 

Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


| 


UFruit Cristobal? 11/14 Hol1/20 NO11/22 
UFruit Cristobal? 11/24 NY12/1 

Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 

Grace Cristobal' 12/6 

UFrmit Cristobal? 15/5 NY12/13 

UFruit Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 

Grace Cristobal’ 12/31 

Grace LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 

Grace Cristobal’ 1/14 

Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


UFruit NY11/20 
UFruit = NY11/23 
UFruit = NY12/1 
UFruit = NY12/7 
UFrnit NY12/14 
UFrnit NY12/22 
UFruit = NY12/28 
UFruit NY1/4 


Farrell NY12/23 
Farrell NY12/9 
Delta N012/16 
Am-W Afr NY12/31 
Delta NO1/5 
Farrell NY1/9 
Delta N01/26 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


11/11 Charlotte 
11/22 Elizabeth 


LUANDA 


11/16 Afr Patrict 
11/18 Afr Grove 
11/19 Del Sol 
11/24 Granville 
12/7 Del Oro 
12/12 Afr Dawn 
12/28 Del Campo 


NOVEMBER, 


Lykes Gulf 1/6 
Lykes Guif 12/7 


Farrell NY12/9 
Farrell NY12/23 
Delta N012/16 
Am-W Afr NY12/31 
Delta NO1/5 
Farrell NY1/9 
Delta N01/26 


1953 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BLACK SEA RED SEA INDIA 


PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA 


- AmeERICAN EXPORT 


LINES 


37-39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





OFFEE from AFRICA 


You can be sure your 
coffee shipments from 


DAR-ES-SALAAM, LOBITO, MOMBASA. 
LUANDA, MATADI, MONROVIA, 


will arrive promptly, if you specify “ship 
via Farrell Lines.” Our fast, modern 
cargo ships call regularly at these ports. 


linking the 
U. S. with 
1 all three 
f, y} ocean coasts 
of Africa 


One of 
the major 
American 
steamship 
companies 


en cormrnPORATED 
26 Beaver Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-7460 








ror FAST DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


. -- of your mild coffees 
to United States markets ... 
rely on 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Regular Sailings between 


GUATEMALA NICARAGUA | 
EL SALVADOR COSTA RICA | 
HONDURAS COLOMBIA | 


and NEW YORK: NEW ORLEANS -HOUSTON #& 
and other U.S. ports | 


NEW YORK: 
Pier 3, North River 


NEW ORLEANS: 
321 St. Charles St. 








Mamenic Line 
Marina Mercante Nicaraguense. S.A. 


DIRECT SERVICE 
FROM 


PUNTARENAS 
SAN JUAN DEL SUR 
CORINTO 
AMAPALA, LA UNION 
LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA 
SAN JOSE DE GUATEMALA 
PANAMA & CANAL ZONE 


TO 
U. S. ATLANTIC 
AND GULF PORTS 


AGENT U.S. GULF PORTS 
WESTLEY SHIPPING CO., INC. 
232 Balter Bidg., New Orleans, Canal 3279 


UNITED STATES NAVIGATION 


co., 








| 





———" | 
¥ * ‘ee x xD 





INC., AGENT | 
WhHitehall 4-7080 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. 4 
Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans, Canal 9948 


| SAILS 


| 12/30 





SHIP 
MARACAIBO 


11/10 Csti Nomad 
11/30 La Heve 
12/14 Csti Avnturer 
1/8 Anchor Hitch 


MATADI 


11/13 Afr Patriot 
11/15 Afr Grove 
11/16 Del Sol 
11/22 Granville 
12/4 Del Oro 


| 12/9 Afr Grove 


12/25 Del Campo 


MOMBASA 


11/23 Afr Crescent 
11/27 Van Heutsz 
12/1 Limburg 
12/5 Charlotte 
12/18 Afr Lightning 


12/24 Kenneth McKay Lykes 


12/31 Silvermoon 


PARANAGUA 


11/10 
11/11 
11/11 
11/15 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/22 
11/25 
11/25 
12/3 

12/5 

12/9 

12/17 
12/28 


Argentina 
Overo 
Mormacdale 
Bolivia 

De! Monte 
Mormackite 
Heranger 
Paranagua 
Guatemala 
Mormacowl 
Grenanger 
Mormacland 
Del Santos 
Forester 
Del Alba 
Mormacguif 
1/11 Del Viento 


PORT SWETTENHAM 


11/27 Cingalese 
12/28 British 


| 1/28 Eastern 
| 2/26 Javanese 


PUERTO CABELLO 


11/16 Santa Sofia Grace Pall/23 NY11/24 

11/23 Santa Monica Grace NY12/1 

11/30 Santa Clara Grace Pal2/7 NY12/8 

12/7 Santa Sofia Grace NY12/15 

PUNTARENUS 

11/12 Majorka UFruit = Cristobal? 11/24 NY12/1 

11/18 Cstl Nomad Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 

11/21 Marna UFruit Cristobal? 12/5 NY12/13 

11/23 La Hague Independence LA11/30 SF12/2 Val2/7 Sel2/9 Pol2/11 
11/30 Etna Italian LA12/12 SF12/15 Val2/21 Sel2/25 Pel2/31 
12/3 Cstl Avnturer Grace Cristobal’ 12/6 

12/5 La Baule Independence LA12/15 SF12/17 Pol2/22 Sel2/24 Val2/26 
12/5 Mabella UFruit Cristobal? 12/19 NY12/27 

12/22 Csti Avnturer Grace LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 

12/28 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 12/31 

1/11 Cstl Nomad Cristobal’ 1/14 

1/15 Anchor Hitch Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


RIO de JANEIRO 
| 11/11 Uruguay 


11/11 Antonina 
11/12 Del Norte 


| 11/14 Overo 


11/15 Seafarer 
11/16 Mormacdale 
11/16 Argentina 


COFFEE & TEA 


LINE DUE 





Grace LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 
Independence LA12/30 SF1/2 Pol/7 Sel/9 Val/10 


Grace LAl1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 
Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 
Farrell NY12/9 
Farrell NY12/23 
Delta N012/16 
Am-W Afr NY12/31 
Deita NO1/5 
Farrell NY1/9 
Delta NO1/26 
Farrell NY12/30 
Royal LA1/17 SF1/25 Sel/30 Va2/1 Po2/17 
JavPac LA1/21 SF1/25 Pol/31 Se2/5 
Lykes Gulf 1/7 
Farrell NY1/21 

Gulf 1/28 
JavPac LA2/21 SF2/25 Po3/3 Se3/7 Va3/9 
Lloyd NY11/30 
Dodero NO11/29 Hol2/2 
Mormac Jxl2/2 Bol2/9 NY12/10 Pal2/13 Bal/27 
Lloyd NO12/7 Hol2/12 
Delta N012/10 Hol2/15 
Mormac Bal2/10 Pal2/12 NY12/13 Bol2/16 Hal2/18 
Wes-Lar LAl1/5 SF1/8 Pol/14 Sel/16 Val/17 
Brodin Bal2/10 NY12/12 Bol2/14 Pal2/16 
Lloyd NY12/14 
Mormac Bol2/15 NY12/16 Pal2/19 Bal2/21 Nf12/22 
Wes-Lar LA1/5 SF1/8 Pol/14 Sel/16 Val/17 
Mormac LA1/2 SF1/5 Val/10 Sel/12 Pol/14 
Deita N012/31 Hol/5 
PAB LA1/10 SF1/12 Val/18 Se1/19 Pol/22 
Delta NO1/19 Hol/24 
Mormac LA1/24 SF1/27 Va2/1 Se2/3 Po2/5 
Delta N02/2 Ho2/7 


Prince Hal/3 Bol/6 NY1/7 Bal/15 
Prince Ha2/3 Bo2/6 NY2/7 Ba2/14 
Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/16 
Prince Ha4/3 Bo4d/6 NY4/7 Ba4/14 


Mormac NY11/23 

Brodin Ball/26 NY11/28 Bol2/1 Pal2/3 

Delta N011/26 

Dodero WO11/29 Hol2/2 

PAB LA12/3 SF12/5 Val2/10 Sel2/11 Pol2/14 
Mormac Jxl2/2 Bol2/9 NY12/10 Pal2/13 Bal/27 

Lloyd NY11/30 

INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Fieid 








SAILS SHIP 


11/18 Bolivia 
11/23 Del Monte 
11/25 Paranagua 
11/25 Mormackite 
11/26 Heranger 
11/29 Mormaciland 
12/1 Guatemala 
12/2 Argentina 
12/3 Del Sud 
12/11 Grenanger 
12/14 Del Santos 
12/21 Mormacgulf 
12/23 Forester 
12/24 Del Mar 
1/2 ‘Del Alba 
1/9 Del Norte 
1/16 Del Viento 
1/21 Del Sud 


SAN JOSE 


11/25 Csti Avnturer 
11/26 Cstl Nomad 
12/20 Anchor Hitch 
1/3 Cstl Nomad 
1/3 Cst! Avnturer 
2/1 = Anchor Hitch 


SANTOS 


11/10 Mormacreed 
11/10 Antonina 
11/11 Del Norte 
11/13 Overo 
11/13 Seafarer 
11/15 Argevtina 
11/15 Mormacdale 
11/17 Bolivia 
11/20 Del Monte 
11/24 Mormackite 
11/24 Paranagua 
11/24 Heranger 
11/30 Guatemala 
11/30 Mormacowl 
11/30 Argentinua 
12/2 Del Sud 
12/3 Mormacland 
12/8 Grenanger 
12/12 Del Santos 
12/21 Forester 
12/23 Del Mar 
12/28 Mormacgulf 
12/30 Del Alba 
1/8 Del Norte 
1/14 Del Viento 
1 20 Del Sud 


VICTORIA 
11/20 Bolivia 


CALCUTTA 


11/14 Exhibitor 
11/24 Explorer 
12/8  Silverwave 
1/8 Kertosono 


COCHIN 


11/12 Exchequer 
11/21 Exhibitor 
12/1 Explorer 
12/7 Cingalese 
1/10 British 
2/10 Eastern 
3/10 Javanese 


COLOMBO 


11/18 Exhibitor 
11/21 Lombok 


NOVEMBER, 


LINE 


Lloyd 
Delta 
Brodin 
Morm2c 
Wes-Lar 
Mormac 
Lloyd 
Mormac 
Deita 
Wes- Lar 
Delta 
Mormac 
PAB 
Leita 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


Mormac 
Brodin 
Delta 
Dodero 
PAB 
Lloyd 
Mormac 
Lloyd 
Delta 
Mormac 
Brodin 
Wes-Lar 
Lloyd 
Mormac 
Mormac 
Deita 
Mormac 
Wes-Lar 
Delta 
PAB 
Deita 
Mormac 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 


Lloyd 


Am- Exp 
Am-Exp 
JavPac 
JavPac 


Am- Exp 
Am- Exp 
Am- Exp 
Prince 
Prince 
Prince 
Prince 


Am- Exp 
JavPac 


9S3 


DUE 


NO12/7 Hol2/12 

N012/10 Hol2/15 

Bal2/10 NY12/12 Bol2/14 Pal2/16 
Bal2/10 Pal2/12 NY12/13 Bol2/16 Hal2/18 
LA12/22 SF12/25 Poi2/31 Sel/2 Val/4 
LA1/2 SF1/5 Val/10 Sel/12 Pol 14 
NY12/14 

NY12/14 

N012/17 

LA1/5 SF1/8 Pol/14 Sel/16 Val/17 
N012/31 Hol/5 

LA1/24 SE1/27 Va2/1 Se2/3 Po2/5 
LA1/10 SF1/12 Val/18 Sel1/19 Pol/22 
NO1/7 

NO1/19 Hol/24 

NO1/22 

NO2/2 Ho2/7 

N02/4 


Cristobal’ 12/6 

LA12/4 SF12/7 Sel2/13 
Cristobal’ 12/31 
Cristobal’ 1/14 

LA1/12 SF1/15 Sel/21 
LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/18 


NY11/25 Boll/28 Pall/30 Bal2/2 Nf12/3 
Ball/26 NY11/28 Bol2/1 Pal2/3 
N011/26 

N011/29 Hol2/2 

LA12/3 SF12/5 Val2/10 Sel2/11 Pol2/14 
NY11/30 

Jx12/2 Bol2/9 NY12/10 Pal2/13 Bal2/27 
N012/7 Hol2/12 

N012/10 Hol2/15 

Bal2/10 Pal2/12 NY12/13 Bol2/16 Hal2/18 
Bal2/10 NY12/12 Bol2/14 Pal2/16 
LA12/22 SF12/25 Pol2/31 Sel/2 Val/4 
NY12/14 

Bol2/15 NY12/16 Pal2/19 Bal2/21)Nf12/22 
NY12/14 

N012/17 

LA1/2 SF1/5 Val/10 Sel/12 Pol/14 
LA1/5 SF1/8 Pol/14 Sel/16 Val/17 
N012/31 Hol/5 

LA1/10 SF1/12 Val/18 Sel/19 Pol/22 
N01/7 

LA1/24 SF1/27 Va2/1 Se2/3 Po2/5 
N01/19 Hol/24 

NO1/22 

NO2/2 Ho2/7 

N02/4 


NO12/7 Hol2/12 


TEA BERTHS 


Bol2/17 NY12/19 
Bol2/27 NY12/29 
SF1/7 LA1/12 Pol/25 Se2/3 Va2/6 
SF2/7 LA2/12 Po2/25 Se3/3 Va3/6 


Bol2’8 NY12/10 
Bol2/17 NY12/19 
Bol2/27 NY12/29 
Hal/3 Bol/6 NY1/7 Bal/15 
Ha2/3 Bc2,.6 NY2/7 Ba2/14 
Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/16 
Had 3 Bod/6 NY4/7 Bad/14 


B212/17 NY12,19 
LA1/3 SF1/6 Pol/14 Sel/17 Val/19 





NOPAL LINE 


Regular service 
| New fast Norwegian motorships 


BRAZIL/U.S. GULF 
COFFEE SERVICE 


| The Northern Pan-American Line, A/S 


OSLO 





Agents 


New York—Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 44 Whitehall S+. 
New Orleans—Bieh! & Co., Inc., Pere Marquette Bldg. 
Houston—Biehl & Co., Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago—F. C. MacFarlane, 2520 Bankers Bldg. 
Detroit—F. C. MacFarlane, 945 Free Press Bldg. 
Santos/Rio—Agencia de Vapores Grieg S/A 
Paranagua—Transparana Ltda. 


Buenos Aires—International Freighting Corporation, Inc. 
















Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil Line’s reliable 
coffee cargo service is 
founded on a100-year record 
of skilled seamanship... 
Fast schedules from 


Brazil to Pacific Coast 
coffee centers 






















PACIFIC-ARGENTINE- Accomoda- 


GRATIL LINE, INC. tions for 12 
POPE & TALBOT, INC. / passengers 
AGENTS / 


POPE STALBOT 


PACIFIC WEST INDIES - PUERTO RICO 

PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES » 320 CALIFORNIA ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 4 
E27 














Regular Service 
From The Principal Brazilian Ports To: 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 





(Partrimonio Nacional) 


Owned and operated exclusively by the 
Brazilian Government, LLOYD BRASIL- 
EIRO includes the American Line in its 
list of services vital to Brazil’s trade re- 
lations with the commercial centres of 
the world. The American Line maintains 
regular service from the principal Brazilian 
coffee ports to New York and New Or- 
leans, with facilities (as cargo offers) at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jackson- 
ville and Houston. 





Bringing North and South America nearer each other, LLOYD : 
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NEW ORLEANS 
305 Board of Trade Bidg. 


NEW YORK 


17 Battery Place 

















we’ 
SERVING THE WEST COAST 


OF SOUTH AMERICA 


SHIP via GSA 


Fortnightly service . . . with limited 
Passenger Accommodation. 
Expert cargo handling. 
Contact us today! 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP €O., INC. 


620 Gravier Street New Orleans, La. 
“IN OTHER CITIES CONTACT GRACE OR LYKES” 
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11/16 


SAILS SHIP 


Explorer 
Cingalese 
Hulda 
Bintang 
Else 
Silverbeam 
Eastern 
Oluf 
Javanese 
Lexa 
Leise 
Hulda 


DJAKARTA 


Cingalese 
Hulda 
British 
Else 
Eastern 
Oluf 
Javanese 
Lexa 
Leise 
Hulda 


DJIBOUTI 


11/18 Exchequer 


11/18 Leise 
11/27 Exhibitor 


| 12/7 Explorer 
| 12/18 Hulda 


1/17 Else 


HONG KONG 


11/18 Laura 
12/1 Lake 


| 12/3 Maren 
| 12/5 Harding 


12/18 Chastine 
12/30 Fillmore 
1/3 Johannes 
1/18 Trein 
1/30 Tyler 
2/3 Nicoline 


Yamateru 
Laura 
Lake 
Fillmore 
Maren 
Yamatsuki 
Chastine 
1/9 Johannes 
1/10 Tyler 
1/26 Trein 
2/11 Nicoline 


SHIMIZU 


11/13 Olga 
11/21 Yamateru 
11/28 Laura 


| 12/13 Maren 


12/20 Yamatsuki 
12/27 Chastine 

1/12 Johannes 

1/29 Trein 


| 2/14 Nicoline 


| 11/24 Air Crescent 


COPEEE 


TANGA 
10/30 Billiton 


11/28 Van Heutsz 
11/29 Limburg 


12/19 Afr Lightning 


12/29 Silvermoon 


& TEA 


LINE DUE 
Am-Exp Nol2/27 NY12/29 


Prince Hal/3 Bol/6 NY1/7 Bal/15 
Maersk NY1/10 

JavPac LA2/2 SF2/6 Po2/14 Se2/17 Va2/19 
Maersk NY1/10 

JavPac LA3/5 SF3/9 Po3/16 Se3/18 Va3/20 
Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/16 
Maersk NY3/16 

Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/14 
Maersk NY4/9 

Maersk NY5/11 

Maersk NY6/10 

Prince Hal/3 Bol/6 NY1/7 Bal/15 
Maersk NY1/10 

Prince Ha2/3 Bo2/6 NY2/7 Ba2/14 
Maersk NY2/11 

Prince Ha3/6 Bo3/9 NY3/10 Ba3/16 
Maersk NY3/16 

Prince Ha4/3 Bo4/6 NY4/7 Ba4/14 
Maersk NY4/9 

Maersk NY5/11 

Maersk NY6/10 

Am-Exp Bol2/8 NY12/10 

Maersk NY12/3 

Am-Exp Bol2/17 NY12/19 

Am-Exp Bol2/27 NY12/29 

Maersk NY1/10 

Maersk NY2/11 

Maersk SF12/13 NY1/2 

Pioneer NY1/7 

Maersk SF12/25 NY1/11 

Am-Pres LA12/21 NY1/5 Bal/10 Bol/13 
Maersk SF1/11 NY1/28 

Am-Pres LA1/15 NY1/30 Ba2/4 Bo2/7 
Maersk SF1/26 NY2/12 

Maersk SF2/12 NY3/2 

Am-Pres LA2/15 NY3/2 Ba3/7 Bo3/10 
Maersk SF2/27 NY3/16 

Maersk SF11/26 NY12/15 

Pioneer NY12/13 


Am-Pres LA12/21 NY1/5 Bal/10 Bol/13 
Yamashita SF12/7 LA12/9 Crl12/19 NY12/24 
Maersk $F12/13 NY1/2 

Pioneer NY1/7 

Am-Pres LA1/15 NY1/30 Ba2/4 Bo2/7 
Maersk SF12/25 NY1/11 

Yamashita SF1/4 LA1/6 Crl/16 NY1/21 
Maersk SF1/11 NY1/28 

Maersk SF1/26 NY2/12 

Am-Pres LA2/15 NY3/2 Ba3/7 Bo3/10 


Maersk SF2/12 NY3/2 
Maersk SF2/27 NY3/16 
Maersk $SF11/26 NY12/15 


Yamashita SF12/7 LA12/9 Crl2/19 NY12/24 
Maersk SF12/13 NY1/2 

Maersk SF12/25 NY1/11 

Yamashita SF1/4 LA1/6 Crl1/16 NY1/21 


Maersk SF1/11 NY1/28 

Maersk SF1/26 NY2/12 

Maersk SF2/12 NY3/2 

Maersk SF2/27 NY3/16 

JavPac LA12/21 SF12/25 Pol2/31 Sel/5 Val/7 
Farrell NY12/30 

Royal LA1/17 SF1/25 Sel/30 Va2/1 Po2/17 
JavPac LA1/21 SF1/25 Pol/31 Se2/5 Va2/7 
Farrell NY1/21 

JavPac LA2/21 SF2/25 Po3/3 Se3/7 Va3/9 
INDUSTRIES and The Flavor 


Field 








YOKOHAMA 

11/13 Bay Pioneer NY12/13 

11/15 Olga Maersk SF11/26 

11/30 Laura Maersk SF11/26 NY1/2 | 
12/8 Lake Pioneer NY1/7 
12/15 Maren Maersk $F12/25 NY1/11 

12/31 Chastine Maersk SF1/11 NY1/28 

1/15 Johannes Maersk SF1/25 NY2/12 

1/31 Trein Maersk SF2/12 NY3/2 

2/15 Nicoline Maersk SF2/27 NY3/16 





' Accepts freight for New York, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 
* Accepts freight for Atlantic and Gulf ports with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 


the challenge facing coffee 
in ocean freight shipping 
(Continued from page 119) 





companies are utilizing canopied conveyor systems in the 
coffee ports, which permits damage-free loadings regard- | 
less of weather conditions, and since this system is vir- 
tually automatic, damage from manual handling is ap- 
preciably reduced. 

The great value of such a system, in contrast to that of 
the conventional overhead gear method, can be appreci- 
ated if one considers the torrential rains experienced in 
some coffee ports, where an average annual rainfall of 
350 inches, or almost 30 feet, is more than eight times 
that of New York City, where the annual fall is 41.6 
inches. 

The shipping industry's many freinds in the National 
Coffee Association, who are meeting in their 1953 conven- 
tion to study the trends and problems of their industry, 
may feel confident that their expanding needs for fast, de- 
pendable and economical steamship transportation will 
be met. 


the challenge facing the coffee packer 
(Continued from page 47) 





udice once grounded in the public mind is not easily dis- 
pelled. Therefore, the coffee packer and his industry col- 
leagues, wherever they are, and by whatever means they 
invoke, should seek to impress again, and again, on the 
minds of a troubled and complaining coffee public, the one | 
single fact that reciprocity, both in thought and action, is | 
the key to international trade, and that international trade 
is the avenue to international peace and prosperity. 

An understanding public, well informed on their own 
internal affairs, is an asset much to be desired by any industry. | 
In view of the great and growing popularity of their product, 
this applies particularly to the coffee industry. Thus it would 
seem both timely and desirable for every single segment of 
the coffee industry to join wholeheartedly in an organized 
endeavor to translate and disseminate, in the public interest, | 
truly factual information concerning the present coffee | 
economy, and the helpful purpose it performs in serving the | 
aims of sound and progressive internationalism. 





Held in coffee theft 


Three men were arrested in Peoria, Ill., recently in 
connection with the theft of 100 cases of coffee. 
One of the men was a retailer, another an employee of the 





chain store warehouse from which the coffee was stolen. 
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ANELL TRADING CORP. 
Coffec JI mporters 


ATC 


SATISFACTION 


QUALITY RELIABILITY 


98 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-9713 CABLE ADDRESS: ANELLCO 























| 
VOLKART BROTHERS CO. 


Importers ° Exporters 


SPICES 


COFFEE 
Spot & Futures 


60 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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New coffee roaster, 
called Ray-Nox, is 
‘‘And That’s For Sure’’ announced by B. F. Gump 


The B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, has announced the addition 
| of a completely new coffee roaster, called the Ray-Nox, to 
| | its line of coffee plant equipment. 
several blends made with our cof- The roaster embodies new methods and modern features 
which produce uniformly roasted coffee with excellent cup 
and keeping qualities, the company declared. 
good. Maybe it’s the skill of the The Ray-Nox Coffee Roaster has ‘many worthwhile ad- 
vantages that give every indication of establishing a new 
standard in roasting efficiency,” the B. F. Gump Co. said. 
that Muller’s cereal helps. We can The new unit is the result of years of preliminary re- 
search and pilot plant experimentation, it was indicated. 
Moreover, there has been intensive field testing of full 





We have tasted and compared 


fee cereal and they are surprisingly 


blender . . . and again it could be 


say one thing, however—the price 


has sales appeal. Why not send mgaaeE EE ry 
The B. F. Gump Co. noted that it also manufactures 
Gump Coffee Granulizers, Ideal Green Coffee Cleaners, 
| Draver Coffee Blending Systems, Elevators and Conveyors, 
| Bar-Nun ‘‘Auto-Check” Net Weighers, Bar-Nun Automatic 
_ Bag Feeders, Openers and Weighers, and Edtbauer-Duplex 

| Automatic Net Weighers. 


for samples? 


E. B. MULLER & CO. 


Branches | Develops new water heater for instants 


53 Wooster St. New York City 
333 Girod St. New Orleans, La. | The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., announces an addition 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN | to its regular line of commercial coffeemaking equipment, 
| a new, streamlined instant water heater for food service use. 
The Silex Instant Water Heater fills a long-felt fountain 
and restaurant need for a ready, dependable source of 
piping hot water for instant 
coffee, tea, cocoa and other 
beverages, the company de- 
clared. 

Compact, streamlined de- 
sign is said to assure maxi- 
mum _ service in a_ limited 
counter area. It has an easy- 
to-clean, brushed satin finish- 
ed Monel jacket. 

The new Silex Instant 
Water Heater is said to give 
mstant recovery with one-cup 
draws, and fast recovery with 
12-cup draws. It provides up 

to 120 cups per hour, and is fully automatic and thermostati- 

cally operated. Its dimensions are: 51 inch diameter; tank, 
_ 414 inches by 15 inches high. 



































The new Silex Instant Water 
Heater, for soluble coffee. 


Use of stainless steel liners 
in coffee urns said to be rising 


Records kept by S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J.. 
one of America’s largest manufacturers of coffee urns, in- 
dicate that 81 per cent of all commercial coffee urns pro- 
duced by them have been ordered with unbreakable stainless 
steel liners. 

According to the company, this is proof that restaurants 
and other food-serving establishments are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that stainless steel liners protect 


S. A. SCHONBRUNN & CO., INC. i 
coffee flavor fully as well as glass or china liners. 


77 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Fie'd 








Stanley H. Beaman, 
president of Modern 
Coffees, Inc., shows 
the new bagging unit, 
the MOCO, develop- 
ed by his company. 
The machine forms, 
fills and seals bags of 
coffee, tea or other 
products in quantities 
from a fraction of an 
ounce to several 
ounces. 


Modern Coffees introduces 
new MOCO bagging machine 
for coffee and tea bags 


Modern Coffees, Inc., has introduced its new Moco 
bagging machine, described as revolutionary in the individual 
portion-packaging field because of its mechanical simplicity 
and high speed production. 

The MOCO machine, adaptable for the packaging of 
tea bags and many other food and drug products, was 
developed primarily for the manufacturing of Steepolator 
Coffee Bags. 

According to its manufacturers, this is the only machine 
that will pack a standard measure of ground coffee into 
a bag approximately two and a half inches square—small 
enough to fit easily in the bottom of a coffee cup. 

Production speed is 200 bags per minute (12,000 per 
hour), simultaneously formed, filled and sealed. The volu- 
metric feed is adjustable to a weight tolerance of approxi- 
mately 1/300 of an ounce per bag. 


Up to several-ounce capacity 


MOCO machines will handle any approved heat-sealing 
paper, pliofilm, cellophane or foil in the formation of various 
sized bags, with fraction-of-an ounce to several-ounce capacity, 
it was explained, Other products which the MOCO unit 
can be adapted to package include nuts, small candies, pills, 
dried soups or commodities in granular, powder or viscous 
liquid form. 

MOCO machines are being manufactured on a mass- 
production basis. 

Coffee roasters and other food packagers can obtain these 
machines, without capital investment, from Modern Coffees, 
Inc., for in-plant use on a royalty lease basis. 

Years of trouble-free operation because of nearly fool- 
proof mechanical simplicity, is claimed by Modern Coffees 
for the unit. So minimized are its number of working parts. 
the MOCO packager requires no in-plant engineers or 
mechanics for servicing and one attendant can simultaneously 
operate two or three machines, it was stated. 

All vital working parts are assembled into a component 
unit approximately five by 14 by seven inches. The unit, 
anchored with four bolts, is replaceable in minutes by the 
machine's attendant, Modern Coffees said. 
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GREETINGS 
to the 


COFFEE CONVENTION 


TKte Abbo 4 a &> Hos 


Coffee Exporters 


MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
CUCUTA, COLOMBIA 








GABRIEL DE PAULA S/A 


Comissaria e Exportadora 


Quality Coffee Exporters 


SANTOS - RIO DE JANEIRO - PARANAGUA 
BRAZIL 


Serving the Coffee Trade since 1927 


FAIRCHILD & BOLTE, 91 Front Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WELDON H. EMIGH CO., INC., 150 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FELIX J. VACCARO, 305 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 














Kegardless of the reason 


SOLUBLES 


DEMAND ATTENTION 


MORE of your regular coffee customers 
are turning to Solubles 


HOLD them to your brand with high-grade 
powder made and packed for you by 


THE HARRISON CO. 


Coffee Processors 


601 West 26th St., New York I, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 5-3914 














Green Coffee 


GENERAL BROKERS 
SPOTS 
SHIPMENTS 

F. 0. B.’s 


FAIRCHILD & BOLTE 





| 91 Front Street New York 


| coffee men return to Boca Raton 
| (Continued from page 38) 





| J. K. Evans will head up a gathering of roasters catering 
to the grocery market, and R. A. Medina will chair a 


panel on green coffee. 

At the final session, retiring president Aborn will wield 
the gaval for the presentation of reports by various com- 
mittees—Armed Forces Coffee Procurement, Resolutions, 
Food and Drug, Agricultural Development, Publications, 


| Hotel and Restuarant and Allied Industries. 





The final point on the agenda will be the report of the 
nominating committee and election of officers and di- 
rectors. 

On the social side, veterans of Boca Raton look forward 
to a rounded program, using to the full the superb fa- 
cilities at the luxurious resort. 

Monday afternoon the fishing tournament will get 
underway, the ladies will hold their golf tournament, 
tennis addicts will start their matches, men’s golf will tee 
off, and the bridge and canasta tournaments will begin. 

Dinner that night will be followed by dancing and by 
a movie to be shown in the auditorium. 

Tuesday, after luncheon, a style show will be presented, 
an event which seems to hold as much interest for the 
men as for the ladies. The various tournaments will pick 
up speed, and the ladies will add a putting contest. 

Tuesday evening a variety show will be presented, with 
dancing afterward. 

Wednesday afternoon the fishing tournament will con- 
tinue, the play-off will be held for the Pan-American 





AMEDEO S. CANESSA 


CASA FUNDADA POR A. CANESSA EN 1869 
(Established by A. Canessa in 1869) 


SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR, C.A. 


WASHED COFFEES 


AMEA - LVLI 
_ CENTRAL STRICTLY HIGHGROWN | 
CENTRAL HIGHGROWN 

CENTRAL STANDARD 


Also stock lots of Unwashed Salvadors for immediate shipment 
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Raton tradition, a steak roast on the beach, followed by 
entertainment and dancing, and a movie in the hotel 
auditorium. 

Thursday the big event will be the wind-up annual 
banquet. 

General chairman of activities, and head in particular 
of golf, is Harold Hanson. In charge of fishing arrange- 
ments is Edwin S. Spitze. C. H. Mattmann is heading = _e A woap that means immedi- 
up the tennis committee, while J. A. McCarthy is looking #° ' ~ ate acceptance by coffee lovers 
after the softball arrangements. ) — rein a 

; i ; ‘ everywhere. Always a leader — 

This year, NCA’s executive committee was delegated : 
the task of sitting as a convention committee for the 
1953 meeting. On this committee are Edward Aborn, Be 
Albert Ehlers, Jr., William D. Roussel, Philip R. Nelson, | 1 i ff of every Drip-O-lator. Point 
J. K. Evans, R. A. Medina, Harold F. Gavigan, Earl B. | Wy with pride to the fact that your 
Ackerman and R. E. Atha. customers are getting the only 


Golf Trophy, an aquacade will be staged, and the annual D e 
softball tournament will be held. O I to 
a 
That evening the coffee fraternity will take to a Boca Tip: a Pp’: i ee : 
, ° 


used by leaders. This famous 


name 1s stamped on the bottom 


genuine Drip-O-lator. Instan- 


Import division formed by Standard Brands 

Joel S. Mitchell, president of Standard Brands Incorporated, | 
has announced formation of an import division to handle | 
the company’s increasing import volume, which now runs 
well over $100,000,000 annually. | 


taneous response will follow as 


surely as night follows. day. 


“In the future, it will be our policy to broaden our) THE ENTERPRISE ALUMINUM CO. 
interests and import additional products that may offer| MASSILLON, OHIO 
commercial possibilities,’ he declared. 

Import manager will be Cecil L. Hudnall, manager of the | Makers of the only genuine Drip-O-lator the better drip coffee maker 
green coffee and tea procurement division in New York, 
who has been with Standard Brands for 30 years. 


| 
| 














DOUBLE HY-GLAZE BROWN KRAFT 


| | | 
RICH! =|; COFFEE BAGS 


© MY-GLAZE BROWN KRAFT 
COFFEE BAGS 


« Lom+Linar COFFEE BAGS 


© WHITE SUPER KRAFT 
COFFEE BAGS 


© Shermafok WEAT SEAL 
$ 


COFFEE BAG: 
© STOCK DESIGN COFFEE BAGS 
© COFFEE SHIPPING CON- 
TAINERS (SINGLE & DUPLEX) 


A superior, fine quality Kraft that's a 
recognized leader in the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Trade. We have been specializ- 


Enjoy it more 

than your es PURE INSTANT ing in this field for many years and carry 
. = the largest stock of plain bags for im- 

favorite brewed F G | mediate delivery. Special high-speed 

coffee, or your | er presses offer you economy and quality in 

back! sarFet Restaurant Coffee Bags. May we send 

aed ‘ GRADE A cot | you samples? 

















100% PURE COFFEE ||| ~—«sOEFRE BAG COm | 
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“completely automatic devices" 
| (Continued from page 57) 








So far, the Automatic Coffee Brewer unveiled at the 
recent National Restaurant Show in Chicago is the only 


STU ART & C0 unit to meet the challenge of automatic operation head-on 
a . and come out a winner. 
Here was a machine that introduced the push-button age 
66 BEAVER STREET | to coffée making. For those who failed to see the machine 
in operation then, here are some of its features: It takes a 
NEW YORK CITY | full five-pound bag of urn-grind coffee in the hopper at the 
| top of the machine. Then a 12-cup decanter is placed on 
| the unit. 
| To operate, just press a button and here’s what happens, 
automatically: 1. The correct amount of coffee is measured 
FLOOR BROKERS out into the brewing chamber. 2. Hot water at the proper 
| temperature sprays through the coffee under pressure for 
maximum flavor extraction. 3. The brewed coffee flows 
_ into the decanter. 4. When the decanter has filled, the hot 


The New York Coffee water shuts off. 5. The unit cleans itself and is ready for 
the next cycle. 
& Sugar Exchange, Inc. All this takes place within a three-minute cycle. The unit 


_ will produce 20 decanters or ten gallons of coffee within 

an hour at the touch of a button. 

° This automatic unit eliminates the use of filter cloths; 
stops the need for individual packlets (save’s by using a 

| five pound bag); assures absolute uniformity because the 


FRM LLL TT SS THOTT 


Telephone: Dig by 4-.2170-217| | machine measures both the amount of coffee and water each 
time. And there is no delay between cycles for brewing 
Cable address — Musketeer decanter after decanter continuously. 





This equipment meets the challenge to coffee brewer manu- 
facturers for a fast, labor saving device that brews coffee 
in completely automatic fashion. Final production is a few 

_ short months away, but the reaction of those who have seen 
the unit perform; seen it through its preliminary and final 
testing stages, indicate that the machine is the ultimate in 

| coffee brewing devices today. Another challenge met and 
| solved. 

We, as members of N.C.A. are prepared to advance with 
the industry. 























| What’s sauce fcr the goose .. . 
Reporters looked for San Francisco Chief of Insperiors 
| James English to ask him about a new rule forbidding in- 


For Seventy-five years, spectors to go out for the traditional morning coffee break. 


They found the inspector and Capt. Otto Meyer, tiaffic 
director, leaving a coffee shop next door to the Hail of 


serving America with : eee: 


the world’s finest serrations 
JOAO ILDEFONSO BORDALLO 


coffees and teas 
LEADING EXPORTER OF 
e ANGOLA COFFEES 


Arnold & Aborn, Inc. | | Ser sheer ot you blend 











HOTEL AND RESTAURANT SERVICE | LISBON LUANDA 
PRIVATE LABEL BLENDS | R.de S.Julido. 62-2° ECOMAR, LTD., P.0. BOX 754 
ABORN'S COFFEE BAGS 
; | PORTUGAL ANGOLA f 
as ew Sunes | |i (Portuguese West Africa) 





LINDEN, N. J. @ BOSTON, MASS. @ EAST HARTFORD, CONN. | 
} 








__ 
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“education on commercial coffee" 
(Continued from page 57) 





cause of the lack of emphasis on correct brewing procedure 
by this restaurant operator. 

Manufacturers of coffee brewing equipment 
placed in the hands of the industry a variety of facilities 


designed to cope with the varying requirements of all sizes | 


of restaurant operations, All of this equipment, when well 
used, has the ability. to furnish hot water at exactly the 


right temperatures; to extract full flavor and aroma; to | 
retain the brewed coffee at proper serving temperatures; and | 
to maintain an amber-clear brewed coffee through the use | 


of proper filtration accessories. 


Only through the concerted effort of equipment manu- | 
facturers and coffee roasters alike can we assure ourselves | 
that the quality of the ‘‘coffee blend” will be retained | 
when served commercially by emphasizing over and over | 


again to the restaurant operator: 


1. The proper grind for the brewing method employed. 


The proper proportions of water and coffee. 
The proper temperature of water for brewing. 
The proper length of time for extraction. 


The proper maintenance and cleanliness of the brew- | 


ing equipment. 


The challenge facing manufacturers of coffee brewing | 
equipment designed for home use is an individual one, | 
since manufacturers must provide proper consumer education | 
and instruction booklets with the equipment they sell. Even | 


this effort can, however, be greatly assisted by the coffee 
roasting industry through their own advertising media and 
by including general instructions as part of coffee packaging. 
However, the challenge facing the manufacturers of coffee 
brewing equipment for commercial use must be shared joint- 
ly with the coffee roasters. 


have | 





GREETINGS 
to the 1953 N. C. A. Convention 


COMPANHIA PRADO CHAVES EXP. 


Established 1887 


Coffee Growers and Exporters 


SANTOS SAO PAULO 
Edificio Cia. Prado Chaves Exp. Rua Sao Bento 197 
Cable: PRACHA 


General Agents 


RUFFNER, McDOWELL & BURCH, INC. 


A guarantee of 
quality shipments 


CPC 








STANDARD BRANDS sets 


Manufacturers may, and do, prescribe coffee brewing pro- | 


cedures for their particular equipment, but the educational | 


job must be done primarily by those who supply the coffee 
product itself for use in this equipment. 

Just one year ago, a long step forward was taken by the 
industry in the establishment of the Coffee Brewing Institute, 
Inc., sponsored jointly by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
and the National Coffee Association. This joint effort can 
do much to educate commercial and home coffee users and 
to assure future high standards of coffee quality, whether 


served at home or commercially, thus eliminating any future 


“challenge to coffee’. 


MALZONI & CO., LTD. 


Coffee Exporters 
SANTOS - BRAZIL 











Represented in all U.S.A. by 
OTIS, McALLISTER CO. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
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New “Even Cure” process 
of coffee curing announced 
by Engelberg Huller Co. 


Uniform curing day after day throughout harvest is the 
performance promised by the Even-Cure System of coffee 
processing announced by the Engelberg Huller Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Even-Cure is the first continuous-flow system to be achieved 
in the coffee industry, it was stated. Designed to produce 
finished green beans of uniform cure in any weather, its 
component machines are built to work as a single synchro- 
nized, integrated system. Previous systems have all been 
characterized by time-consuming bottlenecks and damaging 
interruptions at one stage or another of processing. 

The new Engelberg process is adaptable to either wet or 
dry methods of curing. In the wet method, it may be ad- 
justed to accommodate either spontaneous fermentation, or 
any method calling for treatment with commercial enzymes. 

Significant savings of labor and fuel are effected by the 
mechanical dryer unit, which accomplishes in hours what 
ordinarily takes days or weeks under open-air drying pro- 
cedures, thus eliminating the hazards of weather, mold 
sporulation, and bacteria, it was explained. 

Daily capacity of the Even-Cure System ranges from 
25,000 to 100,000 or more pounds of finished green beans 
per day, depending on the size of the installation needed 
to meet the individual processors’ volume. 

Local conditions of climate, water supply, labor availa- 
bility and technical advancement may be met by alterations 
or omissions in the Even-Cure System. Once installed, fewer 
skilled attendants are needed to operate and maintain the 
fully automatic operation than are required for non-continu- 
ous flow systems in use up to the present time. 

Because of operating economies and the increased market 
value of finished green beans resulting from standardization 
of the end product, Engelberg authorities assert that the 
capital investment involved in installing the Even-Cure 
System may under the right conditions be liquidated in a 
single season. 





















































Development programs expand can use 
says Continental Can research director 


Development programs involving both container and 
packaging equipment have vastly expanded the use of metal 
cans for a greater number of food products, according to 
Roger V. Wilson, director of customer research, Continental 
Can Co. 

Mr. Wilson made this statement in an address before 
members of the Symposium on Technology of Food Pack- 
aging Materials, at the 124th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Chicago. The symposium was 
sponsored by the society's Division of Agriculture and Food 
Chemistry. 

“Most of the developments, even though commercially 
acceptable in their present form, continue to be studied so 
that greater latitude and even better quality may be pro- 
vided for an extremely critical group of products,” he said. 

Continental's research director described in detail such 
recent projects as the development of the low metal exposure 
can and special metal containers for coffee and other 
products. 


Crops and countries 





coffee news from producing areas 


Brazil revamps exchange rules; 
allows bonus of 5 cruzeiros 
per dollar for coffee exports 


Drastic changes in export and import control and cur- 
rency regulations were announced last month by Brazil's 
Ministry of Finance. 

A preliminary estimate of the new rules sums up the regu- 
lations as follows: 

1. All export exchange must be sold to the Banco do 
Brasil or to authorized banks which in turn must pass 
it to the Banco do Brasil. 

2. Such export exchange will be purchased by the Banco 
do Brasil or authorized banks at the official buying rate 
of Cr$18.36 to the dollar, but with a bonus of 5 cruzeiros 
per dollar for coffee exports and 10 cruzeiros per dollar 
for all other exports. 

3. The Banco do Brasil will retain sufficient exchange to 
satisfy government requirements, probably including wheat, 
and will sell the excess in the form of certificates (carrying 
the right to purchase foreign exchange at the official rate) 
to importers at public auction in the stock exchanges of 
the country. The premium paid by importers over the 
oficial rate for these certificates will be used to defray the 
bonuses paid to exporters. In the absence of special ap- 


proval, certificates may not be purchased in amounts exceed- 
ing $10,000 per day per importer. Moreover, the purchase 
of the certificates is also limited in accordance with the 
capital of the importers and their consumption requirements, 
maximum ten times capital or three months consumption. 

4. For the distribution of exchange, imports will be class- 
ified in five categories in accordance with the essentiality of 
the merchandise. 

5. Once the importer is entitled to a certificate as a 
result of his public bidding, he must pay for it at the 
Banco do Brasil and obtain from the Export-Import De- 
partment of the bank the corresponding import license 
which will be issued after prices, quality, etc. have been 
checked. 

6. The sale of exchange for cover of import licenses 
issued prior to the present instruction will continue to be 
dependent on distribution to be made by the Exchange 
Department within its possibilities. 

7. All previous regulations permitting the sale of the 
export proceeds of certain products, partly at the official 
rate and partly at the free rate, are cancelled. 


New IBC president states policies 


Joao Pacheco e Chaves, former secrtary of Agriculture of 
Sao Paulo, recently assumed his new post of president of 
the Instituto Brasileiro do Cafe, it is reported by Octavio 
Veiga, Santos correspondent of Coffee & Tea Industries. 

The new IBC head declared that one of the main aims 
of his program will be the restoration of coffee plantings 
hit by the frosts, and rebuilding production in the old 
zones where output is now low. 





- SOUTHERN GROSS LINE 


Brazil to United States 
Atlantic Ports 


General Agents 


COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





DODERO LINES 


Brazil to United States 
Atlantic & Gulf Ports 


General Agents 


COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











IMPORTERS 
NEW ORLEANS 


Direct Connections in Most Coffee Producing Countries 
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LEGENDRE & CO,, ING 


433 GRAVIER STREET NEW ORLEANS I, LA. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 


























MINCING TRADING CORPORATION 


52 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS OF GREEN COFFEES 


Members: National Coffee Association; New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc.; 


Green Coffee Association of New York City, Inc. 








| 
| 


TRUEBNER VOELBEL co. 


79 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 
” - | MEMBERS: 
Old Established | New York Coffee & 
Correspondents in | : Y 7 py | Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
nomads GREEN COFFEE | ene 
COLOMBIA Exchange, Inc. @ 
VENEZUELA | National Coffee As- 
MEXICO : i apa . ° | sociation © Green 
oe AGENTS BROKERS IMPORTERS FUTURES flies Anaiiiiien 
COSTA RICA of New York City, 
AFRICA Inc. 








R. C. WILHELM & CO., INC. 
Green Coffee Jobbers 





129 Front Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Members: Green Coffee Association of New York City, Inc. 
Telephone: Cable Address: Teletype: 
Whitehall 3-4993-4 WILCAFE, N. Y. NY-1-613-X 
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Coffee Movement In The U. S. Market 
(Figures in 1,000 bags) 
Tota! Deliveries—from: Visible Supply—ist of Month 
Entries Brazil Others Total Brazil Others Total 
1952 ’ 

Aa orton rain each 2 wake pot wae hace eed ake 1,179 616 605 1,221 808 405 1,213 

WN oe ona his cia, wig Sek wih eatin ace ao 1,300 756 756 1,512 754 406 1,160 
GRUMRIND Oe asers use oak ee ak ecm eee 1,130 645 458 1,103 659 352 1,011 F 
Se Memuei c's tue dar wog cele seg hs eee 1,772 974 514 1,488 1,021 366 1,387 i 
MOTT EMNEDY 5. 5G hc, wh nee ails Wado reelee 1,724 1,182 819 2,001 1,036 436 1,572 : 

PMURMOIIIIOUE(, fo! cic ot sara aed Keane ae ues 1,235 760 557 1,317 773 296 1,069 
BIBGUTNBI sooo os eee ee 2,002 955 894 1,849 822 216 1,038 : 
1953 i 
VaiiiaeNer hohe eos tee ee 1,764 804 942 1,746 730 321 1,051 i 

MMR IER Gr aoe Ns, ase sce od hearer ee 1,733 721 948 1,669 756 441 1,197 

MURMUR, se he's, Bae coerce envio ole 1,666 734 1,022 1,756 832 438 1,270 

TRIN 5 oe Cato bos Ss Ress bs eae 2,039 753 1,351 2,104 835 375 1,210 

RN ec pieccuce ys ¢ dees Seb Ee Ree Le 1,080 539 663 1,202 44 403 1017 

1 a a een ee a A 1,475 576 744 1,320 475 374 849 

JERR cle ach ene Py oe err CR oe 1,561 73 949 1,683 H24 470 1,094 

POIRRRUB io a fog 21 3 Bat eae Sen ok oR aeE ee 1,079 408 630 1,038 712 38 750 

STS eae ae ei Pte PE 27 Bene 2157 1,C90 836) 1,926 724 401 1,125 

ON aap eee ene te Papert <2 Prt < 1,119 668 639 1,307 720 485 1,203 

Figures by N. ¥. Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., in bags of origin. (Preliminary) 











nevananecnsey 


Colombia to export more coffee to France The new pact provides for an increase of trade to $8,000,- 
000, as compared with the former $5,000,000. France will 
Colombia and France have agreed to extend the 1952 trade purchase Colombian coffee for a minimum of $7,500,000 and 
agreement until December, 1954, according to an official tobacco for an additicaal $500,000. 
letter of confirmation recently sent to the French Ambassador For Colombia, the pact means an increase in coffee trade 
by Colombian Foreign Minister Everisto Sourdis. with France of 50 per cent. 





ORTEGA AND EMIGH. INC. | “feve. 
Coffee Importers | Cngehe 
COFFEE FILTER PAPERS 





Quality Coffees From We maintain stocks in New York 
COLOMBIA-SANTOS to fit all sizes of urns at very at- 


GUATEMALA-EL SALVADOR-COSTA RICA 


tractive prices. 
MEXICO-NICARAGUA 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., INC. 
461 Market St. San Francisco 52 Duane St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















- OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS DEPENDABLE SERVICE TO THE COFFEE TRADE 
> 

‘ /} STOCKARD & COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
| Vv 0 R a Hy 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., WHitehall 3-2340 : 
( e BALTIMORE: 225 E. Redwood St., Saratoga 2607 © PHILADELPHIA: 10! Bourse Bldg., WAlnut 2-2152 4 
, f~ines 4 
( AGENCIA de VAPORES GREIG S/A } 
( 15 days service from Santos to New York lay utonaieg omen etn, 4% } 
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Serving The Coffee, Tea & Spice Trade For Many Years . Riverfront Warehouses 

Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc.|} Bowne Morton’s Stores, Inc. 

57 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. # ¥ 611 SMITH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9.0780 N. Y. en ay 9.0780 








Import, Export and Bonded Trucking \ Peco Aad. Deuded Wesehensie 
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Greetings 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


' NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 





witH You IN MIND 
All America Cables and Radio, Inc., established the first 
direct telegraph service between the United States and 
the principal coffee centers of the Americas. 


wiTH You IN MIND 
AAC&R maintains more traffic offices in the principal 
coffee centers of the Americas than all other American 
telegraph companies combined — in many centers, the 
only American owned and operated telegraph office. 


WITH J/o/ IN MIND 
AC&R System safeguards your messages by using both 
cable and radio — the only American international tele- 
graph system offering the protection of dual facilities. 


—— ALWAYS ROUTE YOUR INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS —— 
“Via All America” Via Commercial” “Via Mackay Radio” 


AMERICAN CABLE AND RADIO SYSTEM 


an IT&T associate 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





~° 
¢ G* packaged in 


I. D. decorated and 
embossed metal 


* |] CONTAINERS 


(imported from England ) 





as creations by English craftsmen. 
A fitting container for the discriminate 
buyer. Superbly styled . . . handsomely de- 
signed. Dimensions are 414” x 414” x 454”. 
The Egyptian — Gold 


finish with embossed 
flutings. 











Sans Souci — 
Simulated deli- 
cate china. 


FULL COLOR 
LITERATURE 
ON REQUEST 





I.D. com pany 


150-I Spring Street * New York 12, N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Distributors in U.S.A. and Canada. 





| Canadian tea, coffee 
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convention weighs trends, 
elects Egli president 


Trends in coffee and tea consumption and marketing in 
Canada were examined at the sixth annual convention of the 
Tea and Coffee Association of Canada, held at The General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Clarence J. Egli, of General Foods, Ltd., Toronto, was 
elected president for the com- 
ing year. 

On the board of directors 
for the 1953-54 term, and 
the areas they represent are: 
British Columbia: vice presi- 
dent, E. J. King, The W. H. 
Malkin Co., Ltd., Vancouver ; 
Director, B. C. Erridge, Na- 
bob Foods Ltd., Vancouver. 

Prairie Provinces: vice pres- 
ident, W. T. Kennedy, Blue 
Ribbon Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; 

Clarence J. Egli director, J. E. Gilbert, Hud- 
son's Bay House, Winnipeg. 

Ontario: president, Clarence J. Egli, General Foods Ltd., 


| Toronto; director, C. W. Abernethy, Thos. J. Lipton Co., 
| Ltd., Toronto. 


Ouebec:vice president, A. E, Nixon, Standard Brands, 
Ltd., Montreal; director, H. L. Keen, T. H. Easterbrooks Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 

Maritimes: vice president, R. B. Brenan, G. E. Barbour 
Co., Ltd., St. John, N. B.; director, W. C. Schwartz, W. H. 
Schwartz & Sons Ltd., Halifax. 


H. J. Badden, Toronto, is secretary. 
Backed by strong indications that tea sales in Canada 


| are running at record levels and with The Tea Bureau 
| functioning again the trade as a vital force since its re- 
| organization under Ceylons sponsorship, Leonard “Sandy” 
| Akerman, managing director, was able to hit a strong note 
| of optimism in his address to delegates attending the 
| convention. 


Recalling last year’s meeting, he said it had been his un- 


| pleasant duty at the time to announce the news that India 


had withdrawn support from the International Tea Market 


| Expansion Board, following which The Tea Bureau's future 
| had been in doubt for several months. 


“Since then, however, much has happened to dispel the 
gloom, and the future for tea promotion in Canada and else- 
where has assumed a much brighter outlook,” Mr. Akerman 


| said. 


This sudden change, he said, followed a meeting between 
representatives of the tea producing countries and of the 
United States tea trade, which resulted in the reorganization 
of the Tea Council of that country on a much broader scale 
than before. 

“Following this, Ceylon decided to maintain promotional 
efforts in Canada not only for the value of these efforts alone, 
but also to keep alive the possibility of a bigger and better 
| joint cooperative effort in the future,” said Mr. Akerman. 

“It is hoped that this joint effort—not only between the main 
(Continued on page 142) 
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THE FLAVOR FIELD 
Section of Coffee and Tea Industries, formerly The Spice Mill 


Spanish paprika crop hit by drought 





Drought all through Spain—followed by rains which 
came too late—will cut the paprika crop in that country 
by 40 per cent compared to 1952. 

Moreover, only 30 per cent of the crop will be of a 
quality suitable for the United States market. The rest 
will be inferior grades. 

These reports from pri- 
vate sources were received 
by M. A. Porazzi, of the 
M. A. Porazzi Co., New 
York City, one of the lead- 
ing companies in Spanish 
paprika. 

Mr. Porazzi added that 
the drought was so severe, 
the pimento crop matured 
late and was four weeks be- 
hind, 

When the rains did come, 
they were so late they in- 
terfered with the drying of the paprika that had been 
harvested. , 

One of the effects of the drought was the curtailment of 
electric power for industrial purposes. This, too, proved 
to be a blow to the paprika output, since it prevented the 
milling of the pods. 

Newspaper clippings received by Mr. Porazzi mirrored 
deep concern with the effect of the electricty restrictions 
on the paprika industry. 

Only 14 hours weekly of electrical power for industrial 
purposes were permitted, just when the paprika harvest 
was at its height. Even during those 14 hours, the voltage 
was frequently so low as to be insufficient for practical 
purposes. 

“La Verdad” pointed out that the export of paprika 
was of prime importance to Spain, and cited $2,000,000 
annually as the total for the sale of the product to the 
United States, apart from what was realized from sales 
to other countries. 

The newspaper also warned that delay in the milling 
of the harvested paprika might make it impossible for 
the manufacturers and exporters to meet the needs of 
the various markets at the right times. This could result 
in unsold stocks, with repercussions among the growers, 
discouraging them from future plantings. 

So serious was the situation that an official meeting of 
government authorities was held in Murcia in order to 
work out measures to alleviate the crisis. 

On hand were the governor and other top authorities 
in the area, the mayors of cities in the region, representatives 


M. A. Porazzi 
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from the Seguar River zone, and the director of the Hydro- 
electric Confederation. 

So severe was the drought that the Segura River, where 
it passes Orihuela, was completely dry, according to the 
information received by Mr. Porazzi. At places it could be 
crossed on foot. 

The drought was said to be the worst in the memory of 
any of the oldest inhabitants. Irrigation canals for the 
lands under cultivation could not, therefore, carry any 
water. 

The paprika harvest runs for about 90 days in Spain. 
The crisis also affected the domestic manufacture of meat 
products, which makes considerable use of the commodity 
and which begins at about the same time. 

One report received by Mr. Porazzi indicated that the 
first pods harvested and offered by the growers were quoted 
at very high prices. 

“Since at such prices there would be no possibility of the 
sale of paprika (to the United States market), the exporters 
are buying no pods,” the report explained. “In the face 
of lack of electric power for the mills, the mills are not 
operating, and this might cause some growers to find 
themselves obliged to sell pods at a more reasonable basis, 
and then it would be possible to figure prices for the first 
operations. 

“In any case, the prices will be high. To add to the 
inconveniences which nearly always happen at this time, be- 
cause some exporters alleged that they had anticipated their 
offerings and thus have orders booked, the Ministry of 
Commerce, and wisely so, has annulled all export licenses 
until they have figured out, and have approved, the new 
regulations and prices with true corresponding samples. 


James Stevenson joins Givaudan 


R. E. Horsey, vice president in charge of sales of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., and its associate companies, Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc., and the Sindar Corp., has announced that 
James L. Stevenson has joined his father, Ralph M. Steven- 
son, in representing the Givaudan organization in the De- 
troit area. 

Mr. Stevenson is a graduate of Hillsdale College, and 
was formerly associated with the Chrysler Export Corp., 
where he handled sales relations with the Caribbean area 
and Central and South America. 


Chock Full O’Nuts Coffee Corp. gets charter 


The Chock Full O’Nuts Coffee Corp., New York City, 
has been granted a charter of incorporation. 
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Canadian tea, coffee convention 
(Continued from page 140) 


the challenge: aftermath of the frost 


(Continued from page 92) 





producers but also with active packer participation—will 
eventually materalize.” 

In outlining the Bureau's future plans, he pointed out 
that while Ceylon was not able to afford the maintenance 
of the Canadian campaign at the previous level, she had, 
nevertheless, provided a substantial annual budget that would 
ensure the continuation of vital projects. 

Coffee consumption in Canada has doubled since 1938, but 
even so large untapped markets offer an opportunity for a 
“very healthy’’ expansion for the coffee business, members 
of the Canadian Tea and Coffee Association were told at their 
convention. 

Charles G .Lindsay, general manager of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, said that Canadian consumption amounted 
to 97,598,000 pounds of green coffee in 1952, as compared 
with 42,383,000 in 1938. On a per capita basis, Canadians 
now consume 6.8 pounds per year against 3.7 fourteen years 
ago, but this national average is far below that of many 
countries, such as Denmark at 8 pounds, France at 8.7, 
Sweden at 14.8 and the United States at 17.2. 

“In a general sense, the disparity between annual per capita 
consumption rates in Canada and those in other great nations 
represents the expansion opportunity of the Canadian coffee 
industry,’ Mr. Lindsay pointed out. 


Produces Pepper 
and Allspice without 


r 


Primarily a granulator, the new Schutz-O’Neill Ball 








Bearing Roller Mill cuts down the amount of powdery 
residue in the ground product. Double grinding action 
with two pairs of rolls develops capacity of 400 to 500 

Ibs. of pepper per hour. An elevator delivers it to 

the gyrator sifter. Jf you will advise us of your re- 
quirements, our engineers will recommend a suitable 
mill plan tailored for your plant. Write for literature. 
Also makers of 


SCHUTZ-O'NEILL GYRATOR SIFTERS, PULVERI- 
ZERS, RECEIVER BOXES, HAMMER MILLS. 





the profits of the speculator, but would not benefit the 
growers themselves. 

It is expected that the growers of Parana, after receiving 
reasonable help from their government, will recuperate 
from the damage done their plantations. The enforced 
rest and the natural fertility of the soil will revitalize the 
trees so that growers can look forward to the future with 
confidence, with no fear of overproduction next year. Prices 
are reflecting this removal of a probable surplus, and the 
restoration of a balance between supply and demand, In 
the end, the favorable and unfavorable factors of the frost 
will about even out. 

Late reports indicate that future prospects for coffee 
production have improved, due to good rains in August and 
September. Abundant blossoms are showing up in Sao 
Paulo, and trees are recovering in Parana. The prosp2cts 
for next years’ harvest have improved, but shipments to 
ports are slow, although not necessarily due to lack of coffee 

In speaking of the growth of South America, Charlie 
Wheeler becomes enthusastic. On his trip he visited the 
tremendous development by the U.S. Steel Co. of the famous 
Cerro Bolivar iron ore deposits in Venezuela. The whole 
continent is building fine hotels for the tourist and the 
businessman. In Sao Paulo he was informed that a new 
building was erected every seven minutes in the last three 
years. Sears Roebuck has established 22 fine stores in 
Latin America. Thousands of miles of fine highway are 
being built or have been recently completed. General 
Motors has a large assembly plant in Santos. Before World 
War II it was European capital which contributed mostly 
to the expansion in Latin America. Since that time, the 
economic plight of Europe has rendered them unable to 
furnish capital, and it must come from the United States. 

So fast has been the pace of building that many projects 
are incomplete because of lack of funds. Latin America 
is one of the great pioneer regions of the world, with 
unlimited opportunity, not only for its citizens, but for 
enterprising. Americans. 
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For over 90 vears the recognized source 
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flavors 
for the military 


The modernization of warfare has not stopped with 
the well publicized technological improvements made in 
tanks, ships, planes and other equipment, comments D&O 
News, issued by Dodge & Olcott, 154-year-old flavor and 
essential oil house. Nor does it end with the vitally im- 
portant medical advances designed to minimize, to the 
greatest possible degree, front line casualties. In the final 
analysis, the success of any undertaking military or other- 
wise, depends upon the caliber of the men who direct and 
carry it out; and to maintain such caliber both physical 
and psychological fitness are of primary importance. 

To the question of maintaining the physical fitness of 
men in the armed services, tremendous volumes of re- 
search and experimentation have been carried on both 
during and since World War II. 

The field rations, carried by all troops during battle 
campaigns, were the results of such work. Here was 
clearly a problem of packing the greatest possible nu- 
tritional value into the smallest possible space. Rated 
an equal, however, with the problem of physical fitness 
was the much discussed subject of “morale” . . . that in- 
definable element that can turn a fiasco into a fiesta... 
and lacking it, vice versa. Morale was, and is, a many 
pronged problem, one of the largest points being a max- 
imum amount of personnel contentment with the rather 
minimal possibilities for attaining it that exist under 
many military conditions. 

It was in this area that nutrition teamed up with a new 
partner, in order to improve what might be called the 
“mess morale” of the military. That partner was pala- 
tibility. 

With the advent of an increased emphasis upon the 
taste, as well as nutritional properties, of food for the 
military, the flavor industry finds itself with suddenly 
expanding “new worlds to conquer.” The present ap- 
plication of flavorings to Army rations is very extensive, 
and many feeding experiments have repeatedly proved 
the importance of such attention to palatibility to the 
over-all well being of the men in all our Armed Services. 

The importance of a highly spiced menu for sub- 
marine provisions was demonstrated last year by the 
Commissary Research Division of the Navy's Supply Re- 
search and Development Facility and provided excellent 
data for further development along these lines. 

“Food is the greatest morale builder there is,” re- 
marked George Mardikian, well known San Francisco 
restaurateur, upon his return from his third trip abroad 
as food consultant to the Army. Asserting that ‘come and 
get your ice cream” had become a weekly cry even in the 
front-line areas of Korea, Mr. Mardikian also explained 
that although in the heat of fire the troops had to eat 
combat rations, the general rule was a minimum of two 
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hot meals a- day, cooked at least 2,000 yards, and some- 
times three or four miles, behind the front lines and 
trucked up to the fighting units. 

Typical menus provided an average of 4,350 calories 
a day, and equal emphasis was placed on palatibility. 
“At the front you realized the importance of food,” Mr. 
Mardikian said. ‘The boys had nothing to do but look 
for the enemy and shoot. Chow was important to them. 
The Army has progressed so far in six years, it is foolish 
to make comparisons between then and now. Army cooks 
wear white now, and many of them wear big white chef's 
hats, as I recommended, instead of wearing old olive 
drab or fatigue clothes. What I tried to do was make 
Army cooks proud of the job they were doing, tried to 
make them see how important and creative it could be.” 

Flavors for the military, are not, in the final analysis, 
separate in any manner from flavors for civilians. When- 
ever, in any sphere of human endeavor, unusual or un- 
expected circumstances make sudden, new demands upon 
individuals, groups or industries, progress leaps from its 
ordinary slow, steady pace to take larger and more rapid 
strides. 

Work that might not have been initiated, in the normal 
course of events, for a number of years, is begun and de- 
veloped in a highly accelerated manner for the specific 
purpose unusual events have dictated. 

It is then but a short step to the adaptation of the new 
and improved, to normal and, in the long run, basic 
usage by all who can be benefited by new knowledge and 
processes. 


Bauer is sales coordinator for D&0 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc., has announced the appointment ot 
Jules Bauer to the newly established post of coordinator ot 
sales. 

A graduate of Grimmel College, lowa, where he majored 
in business administration, Mr. Bauer comes to D&O with 
an extensive background in administrative and sales ac- 
tivities. Following graduation, Mr. Bauer joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. and a few years later moved on to Prentiss 
Hall. During World War II, he saw active duty in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Theaters as a gunnery officer and 
executive officer on destroyer escorts. 

Discharged from the Navy in 1946, he returned to 
Prentiss Hall, where he served as assistant vice president 
and executive director of college sales. 

In his new association, Mr. Bauer will work closely with 
D&O vice president C. O. Homan, and sales manager Paul 
perry. 


Dr. Guenther making new study 
of essential oils in Latin America 

Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice president and technical director 
of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., is making an extensive survey of 
essential oil production in Mexico and other Central and 
South American countries. 


Gair names Nenstiel 

J. C. Hendricks, general sales manager of the folding 
carton division at Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York City, 
manufacturers of folding cartons, paperboard and shipping 
containers, has announced the appointment of William H. 
Nenstiel as West Coast sales representative for all types 
of Gair folding cartons, with particular emphasis on special- 
ties. 
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West Germany's coffee challenge 
(Continued from page 113) 





that the quantity of coffee bought from Colombia, Central 
America, Venezuela and Peru must be in a certain relation 
to purchases from Brazil. 

This is the regulation: 

An importer wishing to buy Colombian coffee must prove 
that the quantity is not more than 40 per cent of his purchase 
of Brazil coffee. This refers correspondingly, to Central 
America, Peru, and Venezuela with 30 per cent. Apart 
from that, coffees of the so-called EPU-area and their de- 
pendent territories may be imported without any limitations, 
for these imports are fully liberalized. 

The new importing procedure has been criticized here 
and abroad by various trade circles, particularly the fact 
that purchases of washed coffees—except from the EPU-area 
—depend on purchases of Brazil coffees in the stated pro- 
portion. 

On the other hand, the necessity for a procedure like this 
is explained by Western Germany's considerable credit bal- 
ance in Brazil. In other words, the Bundesrepublik of Ger- 
many cannot import unlimited quantities of washed coffees, 
even though it is very much in demand, because of the fact 
that she does not have sufficient dollars available. 


the challenge of clean coffee 
(Continued from page 76) 


who have assisted us toward our primary goal: Clean coffee 
meving undetained through every domestic coffee port. As 
I pointed out earlier, this is just good, intelligent business. 


the premium challenge 
(Continued from page 79) 





premium coupons, trade cards or cash register receipts are 
not redeemed, then again there is no premium cost. 

Another feature is that the premium cost is always prede- 
termined by you in advance, and it is never exceeded. There 
is a certain redemption figure set up, and all sales are based 
on that amount. 

Premium advertising is advertising on velvet. Before 
there is a premium cost, there is a sale at a predetermined 
ratio of sales receipts. No other form of advertising can 
make any such offer. 

In this brief survey of premium advertising is the pre- 
mium challenge to the coffee packers of America—no pre- 
mium cost without sales, and then only on a predetermined 
ratio of cost and sales. The premium association of which 
I am president has for years served coffee packers among 
others, clearing away hostile legislation, furthering the legiti- 
mate use of premiums and counseling its members on the 
various phases of premium activities. It welcomes all mem- 
bers of the coffee packing industry. 


store grind challenge 
(Continued from page 77) 





pert counsel of Professor Leslie H. Backer, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. We have also been given the 
fullest cooperation of officials of the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Administration, both on regional staffs and in 
Washington. 

Our committee has not confined its activities to the domestic 
end of the coffee shipping channels. During 1953, we made 
written representations to officials of all producing countries, 
emphasizing the importance of observing Food & Drug 
laws and regulations pertinent to the trading of green coffee. 

Although we have made progress toward many of our 
objectives, our tasks are by no means completed. One of 
my reasons for optimism is the excellent caliber of my fellow 
committeemen and the unstinting manner in which they 
have contributed their valuable time to the interests of the 
industry at large. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank publicly all those 


bitterness result: If it is too coarse, the brew is either weak 
or too much coffee must be used. 

The “do” store alone can give Mrs. Housewife the exact 
grind best suited to her particular method of making 
coffee without a tremendous inventory and attendant slow 
turnover. 

No one will argue the fact that food retailing and mer- 
chandising has undergone tremendous changes during the 
past 25 years. Counters have given way to open shelving, 
clerks to self-service, credit to cash, delivery to carry, the 
corner store to the super. Meats are now prepacked, foods 
quick frozen. It is truly an age of change, but the significant 
fact remains that all the country’s largest food retailers, all the 
leading coffee sellers, continue to promote coffee in the 
same time-proved way. They invariably, have stuck to their 
original sure-fire method of coffee merchandising. They 
refuse to change a winning game. They store grind coffee! 
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the challenge facing solubles 
(Continued from page 58) 





beaten, unless it is by more convenience and/or more 
pleasure. 

It all adds up to the customer having been shown some 
advantage he did not previously enjoy and employing the 
simple secret of giving the customer what he wants . . . 
and selling more coffee. 

Trade Name: The one thing that sticks in the mind 
of a consumer is a trade name and the longer that name 
has been associated with coffee the easier it becomes for him 
to continue buying the name. When his favorite name 
shows up on a jar of solubles, there is no great problem for 
him to take that first step. Selling coffee is the overall pur- 
pose, and if solubles will induce greater consumption of 
coffee, then the purpose is being accomplished. 

Iced Drinks and Flavoring: Solubles make it easier to 
consume more coffee for iced drinks. Preparing coffee 
single, double or triple strength creates no problem.  Sol- 
ubles make it easier to consume more coffee when used as 
flavorings in many types of desserts and syrups. Our ideal 
beverage becomes a flavoring medium by making it easy for 
the housewife to prepare stronger coffee flavoring simply 
by mixing in more powder. That, too, is good for the 
coffee business. 

Soluble Consumption: Figures on soluble cousumption 
and processing capacity are difficult to assess. Market rep- 
ports furnished by newspapers or other media may roughly 
guide, but the facts are bound to be away off the indicated 
figures. It is known that nearly all manufacturing facilties 
are working full time and some cannot keep up with the 
demand—but is it not known how much is produced. Fa- 
cilities are being expanded in keeping with the obvious 
promise of solubles. 

The coffee trade can be proud of its youngster, now 
growing up as an important member of the coffee family with 
vigor and signs of great endurance. 


the challenge facing coffee bags 
(Continued from page 59) 





their fear of a new package jeopardizing their brand names. 
Public demand, also, as the product becomes more widely 
known, will compel more firms to follow the suit of the 
prominent roasters who have for several years been packing 
their brands in quality one-cup bags. 

The obvious challenge of promotion has not been met be- 
fore now because of lack of adequate volume production 


facilities for quality coffee bags. When the Steepolator 
coffee bag, containing a standard measure of coffee, was 
introduced over three years ago, the demand for it was 
overwhelming from the major customers who immediately 
began packaging their coffee in this bag. The building 
of new Steepolator bag making machines on a handmade 
basis could not keep pace with the increasing orders for 
its coffee bags. No additional Steepolator bag customers 
could be accepted and regular customers, as well as the 
manufacturer, had to cease all consumer advertising and 
expanded distribution. 

Over a three year period, the packing facilities of the 
Steepolator factory have been greatly augmented. Hereto- 
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fore, however, machines have not been available to roasters 
who desire their own in-plant packaging. Now, instead of 
being made one by one, this quality coffee bag machine, 
trademarked MOCO, is in mass production by an inter- 
nationally known machinery manufacturer. MOCO machines 
are distributed on a royalty basis that makes them available 
—for little or no capital expenditure—to roasters throughout 
the United States and Canada who desire the greater profit 
(and consistent uniformity of coffee brewing) that these 
coffee bags offer. 

To sum up, production facilities for a quality coffee bag 
are now available to supply the demand that will result 
from promotion. And promotion on Steepolator Coffee 
Bags that now becomes feasible for both the roaster and 
the licensor of the machinery starts nationally in the Novem- 
ber 16th issue of LIFE magazine. 


the challenge of quality, price, volume 
(Continued from page 67) 





and support could be given Central American producing 
countries to improve port facilities. Lack of good high- 
way and railroad facilities from producing areas to coast 
ports increases costs in the neighborhood of ten cents in 
some cases. The transportation to the United States costs 
from one cent to two cents. Better warehouse facilities, pick- 
ing, fermenting, culling, etc., in interior points would allow 
the producer a larger margin on his costs. 

Challenge foreign producers with the idea that any arti- 
ficial stimulation of the price of coffee only brings its in- 
evitable train of inflation, overproduction and surpluses, 
then disastrous prices. 

Higher prices may lead to another trend. It is reported 
that certain producers of instant coffee are opening a plant 
in Brazil. The shipment of the finished product into this 
country would affect the coffee industry profoundly, as well 
as all related lines, like shipping, etc. Foreign countries 
have a way of promoting the processing of their own raw 
production. It is hard to say it cannot happen with instant 
coffee, where the matter of blends may not be so important. 
True, it may be a long way off, but it is better to recognize 
a situation when it is a long way off, and to take steps to deal 
with it. 

There never was a time when the coffee industry did not 
have a challenge. Its survival and the healthy state in 
which it now finds itself is evidence of its ability to master 
its problems. Changes which take place are often relatively 
slow. Sometimes the climax of these changes are abrupt. 
The leaders of the industry have the vision to prepare to meet 
them. Therefore, if there is a final challenge, let it be 
to have faith in the industry's future, and to strive to make 
that future secure and prosperous. 


the challenge to vending machines 
(Continued from page 62) 





custemers and ally themselves only to those people whom 
they feel can be built into a dealer organization which will 
adhere to the principles of fair competition. 

The aim of our industry should be to provide management 
with the benefits and employees with the pleasure, of a 
fresh, hot cup of coffee night or day, anywhere in business or 
industry, in a fashion which will make our dealer organiza- 
tions the one of the most respected in their communities. 
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@ ® Front Street is extending congratu- 
lations to Wm. Hosmer Bennett & Son. 
They're marking their 75th anniversary 
this year. 

@ @ The Tea Club held its fall meeting 
at the Antlers on Wall Street, with about 
75 on hand. 

Joe Diziki, retiring president, was 
chairman. Former officers resisted all at- 
tempts at reelection, and a new slate was 
voted into office. Allan McKissock, Jr., 
was elected president, Bill Neville vice 
president, Bill Jebb treasurer and Elaine 
Kroner secretary. 

Color slides of the Greenbrier conven- 
tion, taken by Eddie Conran, were pro- 
jected onto a large screen. Bill Felton 
provided a delightful running commentary. 
@ ® Charles S. Washor, president of the 
Charles S. Washor Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Edward Ma- 
jestic as general manager. In this posi- 
tion, Mr. Majestic will have direct charge 


of production, personnel and plant ad- 
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ministration. Mr. Majestic has been as- 
sociated with the coffee industry since 
1940, when he joined Jabez Burns & Sons, 
Inc. He served in the engineering and 
purchasing departments at Burns before 
entering the Marine Corps in 1942. 
Following separation from the service, 
he returned to Burns and worked two 
years in the preduction department before 
moving into sales engineering. In the 
Burns sales department for seven years, 
he covered, at various times, the Eastern 
Seaboard, the Midwest and the South. 
eed. A. Fraenkel, of L. Neugass & 
Co., Inc., with Mrs. Fraenkel, has been on 
an extended tour cf Caribbean and South 
American countries. An air-sea trip, 
their stops include Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Maracaibo and Caracas in 
Venezuela. They plan to sail on the 
Alcoa Cavalier from La Guaira to Mobile, 
spend some time in New Orleans, and fly 
on to the NCA convention at Boca Raton. 
@ ® The coffee department of the East 


Asiatic Co. Inc., recently ran a full 
page advertisement in the “Nordlyset” 
(the Northern Light), a leading Danish- 
language newspaper here in the East, 
reaching millions of Americans of Scan- 
dinavian descent. 

The advertisement complimented U, S. 
roasters and declared: “Coffee—Amer- 
ica’s Favorite Drink”. 

8 8 Stanley W. English, director of 
Brian & Stanley, Ltd., London, coffee 
importers and exporters, stopped off in 
New York recently on his way to Brazil 
for a five-week visit. While here, he made 
his headquarters at H. L. C. Bendiks, Inc. 
@ @ Harry Bendiks, president of H.L.C. 
Bendiks, Inc., is on a two-week trip to 
Europe. He will visit with N. V. Koffie 
Handelmy “MATAGALPA”, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

@ ® Jack R. Aron, of J. Aron & Co., 
Inc., has accepted chairmanship of the 
coffee division in the campaign of the 
Travelers Aid Society of New York to 
raise $364,000, 

@ 8 From Santos, Fred Barnard, of 
George W. Lawrence & Co., Inc., writes 
that he’s having a wonderful time among 
many old friends. 

“Very satisfactory results from the visit 
makes it even better,” he reports. 
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ec , ees Samplings 





By MARK M. HALL 


@ @ The subject of conversation up and 
down the street at the time of this writing 
is the devaluation of the cruzeiro to the 
extent of offering a bonus of five cru- 
zeiros to every dollar at the official rate 
of 18.36 cruzeiros. This succeeded ar- 
rangements under the old official mini- 
mums. 

If this devaluation of the cruzeiro, plus 
stocks built up in the east because of the 
strike and now on hand to affect spot and 
actuals prices, has brought about a drop 
in coffee prices, it is not expected here by 
some that they will remain at low levels. 
The statistical position of coffee is strong 
and weakness is not looked for in the near 
future. So goes the green man’s opinion. 

The Brazilian situation has the boys 
guessing. At one time buyers would bal- 
ance their blends between Colombians, 
Centrals and Brazils. With the discounts 
on Centrals and Colombians, buying 
centered there, with more Africans 
thrown in. At one time roasters used to 
buy Centrals and store them during the 
off season. Now they buy from day-to- 
day, at the market for the most part. The 
discounts on Colombians and Centrals 
have pretty well cleaned up stocks, and 
prices now are firm. 


Information received from Brazil as to 

damaged coffee trees states that there is 
good blossoming in Parana and that pros- 
pects for next year’s harvest seem better. 
Shipments to ports have declined but this 
cannot be taken as evidence of a shortage 
in production. Producers were holding 
back, waiting for an improvement in the 
cruzeiro in relation to the dollar. 
@ @ The Pope & Talbot coffee trade 
dinner theater party was held at the Belle- 
vue Hotel and at the Geary theatre. -Be- 
fore dinner, cocktails were served in the 
foyer of the hotel. Later the coffee men 
and their wives attended the musical 
comedy hit, “Pal Joey”, starring Harold 
Lang and Carole Bruce. 

After dinner Charles Wheeler, execu- 
tive vice president of Pope & Talbot, Inc., 
was introduced by George A. Pope, Jr., 
president of the company. Mr. Wheeler 
mentioned the fact that he had recently 
returned from a trip through the frost- 
hit coffee regions of Brazil. He was able 
to obtain a very clear picture of what 
happened. 

Endeavoring to show coffee men the 
tremendous future of coffee, Mr. Wheeler 
told of the Swedish woman who used 
coffee grounds to fertilize her prize 
winning flowers. To her at least, the 


grounds were worth more than the fresh 
coffee. 

Oswald L. Granicher of Ruffner, Mc- 
Dowell & Burch, Inc., vice-president of 
the P.C.C.A. assured the steamship men 
that they were among friends. In all 150 
coffee men and their wives were on hand. 
Among those acting as hosts were John 
A. Stein and George Moran. 
es 8 Arthur Woelfl, of J. Aron & Co, 
went on a_ three-week fishing trip in 
Mexican waters. But... did anyone see 
any fish, or photos of them? 

8 B® Clifford L. Buel, assistant traffic 
manager of Pope & Talbot Lines, died 
recently after a brief illness. He had 
been 25 vears with the company. He 
leaves his wife, Jane B. Buel. They had 
no children. 

@ 8 Much traveled Miller M. Riddle, of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., after returning 
from the grocer’s convention in Coronado, 
took a plane for Hoboken to attend a gen- 
eral sales meeting of the company. 

® 8 Now Charlie Montague, of M.J.B., 
can boast of a well-balanced family, a 
better blend. His wife Elizabeth, gave 
birth last month to a baby girl Barbara 
Ann. They already have two boys. It is 
reported that things happened rather sud- 
denly, and Charlie had a hard time keep- 
ing up with events. 

@ ® Robert Cook, of the Cook Tea & 
Coffee Co., Salt Lake City, spent some 
time in San Francisco last month talking 
things over and visiting with Harry Max- 
well 
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At the Chicago - St. Louis Intercity Coffee Golf Tournament. From 
left: Tom Hawken, Sr., James H. Forbes, Gus Schmidt, |. MacDon- 
ald, Walter C. Landmann, Jack Menary, Tom Yenker, Thomas Sexton, 


@ 8 It took seven pages of foolscap 
paper for Joseph G. Hooper to multi- 
graph a carefully worked out statistical 
record to show the changes in world coffee 
imports over a five year period. It covers 
the decrease in Brazil imports and the 
great increases by Central American 
countries and Africa. If you want to 
embarrass Joe, ask him for an extra copy. 
@ 8 Pope and Talbot’s Forester arrived 
in Los Angeles last October with 76,000 
bags of coffee. It was the largest single 
shipment this year, but not an all-time 
record. 

@ @ Gerry Coakley, the smiling, gracious 
and pretty office girl with B. C. Ireland, 
Inc., was married to Edward A. Wil- 
son of the coffee department of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Pacific Coast Division. 
Gerry is a graduate of Holy Name 
College in Oakland, and Edward’s alma 
mater is the University of California. 
marriage for the present, at least, will 
not interfere with Gerry's coffee job 
at B. C. Ireland. Her only problem 
so far is whether to use coffee from 
her office or Edward’s for breakfast. 

@ 8 Wilbur Hughes, of Haas  Bros., 
made another trip to Central America. 
Fred Ruhland returned last month from 
a trip to the same countries. Ernie 
Shaw, of Hills Bros. was in Brazil 
last month. Neil Hopping was in Ecuador 
about the same time. John Beardsley, 
of Otis, McAllister, spent some time in 
Brazil last month. Lloyd Thomas of 
S. F. Pellas is in Colombia and Central 
America It seems to be a_ greater 
problem now to get coffee at the right 
price than to sell it. Therefore the 
commuter service of the green coffee 
men. 

ee Toby Hyde and two representa- 
tives of the Tea Council from India 
were guests of the Western States As- 
sociation at the first of their fall season 
meetings at the Hotel St. Francis. Toby 
addressed the meeting and showed 
slides presented at the tea convention. 
Joseph Bransten presided and introduced 
two guests from the local Indian con- 
sulate, M. Kirsham and J. S. Hudal. 

8 @ Howard Bargreen, of the Bargreen 
Coffee & Restaurant Equipment Co,, 
Everett, Washington, was in San Fran- 
cisco last month visiting the trade. His 
firm was established in 1898. At one 
time he was a state senator in Washing- 
ton. 


8 ® The board of directors of P.C.C.A. 
met recently in San Francisco. Among 
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the out-of-town members attending were 
Royal A. Frew, Wason Bros. Co., Se- 
attle; Lee Elliot, Defiance Tea & Cof- 
fee Co., Portland; W. E. Waldschmidt, 
Otis, McAllister, Los Angeles; C. A. 
Nonemacher, Jewel Tea Co., Los Angeles. 
@ 8 The Christmas party of the San 
Francisco Coffee Club will be held at 
the California Country Club. Plans are 
under way to make it the biggest and 
best ever. Bill Seely, president of the 
club, and Ed Johnson, Jr., are working 
out the committees and plans to handle 
the entertainment and golf. 

@ @ Al Sargent has joined Leon Israel 
& Bros. Inc. He was formerly with 
the S. F. Pellas Co. 

s @ (.. Stanley Evans, statistician for the 
Harbor Board furnished the following fig- 
ures on coffee imports into San Fran- 
cisco harbor by tons: July, 1953, 11,432 
tons; August, 2,423; September, 11,260; 
July, 1952, 3,879 tons; August, 8,794; 
September, 15,137. The total for 1953, 
including September, is 114,335 tons; 
for 1952, same period, 104,441. 

@ 8 Johnny Thompson, of Blue Rib- 
bon Products, is back from the hospital 
and doing well at his home. He had one 
relapse after leaving the hospital the 
first time, went back again, and had a 
serious abdominal operation performed. 
His friends are all glad to know he is 
on the sure road to recovery. 

@ @ Morris Buckingham, of Alexander 
Balart, recently underwent an operation 
at Palo Alto Hospital. He experienced 
a speedy recovery. 

@ e Fd Manning and Mrs. Manning 
visited the Hawaiian Islands last month. 


St. Louis 


By LEE H. NOLTE 


@ @ The Chicago-St. Louis Inter-City 
Golf Tournament was played over the 
course of the Norwood Country Club. 
Members of the Chicago team were 
Robert Otten, Thomas Sexton, Jack 
Menary and Robert Swanson. The St. 
Louis team consisted of Walter Land- 
mann, Thomas Venker, Ed McCleery, 
Jr. and Joseph E. Jensen. 

The trophy donated by the Chicago 
club, was won by the St. Louis team! 

The St. Louis handicap was won by 
August A. Schmidt, of the Jas. H. Forbes 
Tea & Coffee Co., and runner-up was 
James H. Forbes. Low Gross was won 
by Ed McCleery, Jr. 
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Edward Menard, John Hodapp, H. J. Schmidt, Bob Klaus, R. H. 
Finlay, John Homburg, Glenn B. Roewe, Don M. G. Hawken, Warren 
Studt, Gene Crowson, Joe Frimel, Dewey Dunhart. 


We were happy to have with us some of 
our out-of-town friends; I. Mac Donald, 
of the Mid West Tea Packing Co., Chi- 
cago.; R. H. Finlay, Jr., of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lester Vossmeyer, Board of Com- 
mission, Port of New Orleans; K. Dill- 
man, A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Mexico, Mo.; and Ralph Boz-Dresch, 
who is in the export business. 

Also present were Warren Studt, of 
the Frisco Railroad; Wilbur Morgan, of 
the Cory Corp.; Jack Butridge, Illinois 
Central Railroad; and Harry Ellerbrock, 
R. C. Can Co. all of St. Louis. 

The weather was beautiful, and we 
had a good crowd. The last golf game 
of the season always means a big steak 
dinner, which everyone seems to enjoy 
\s usual, the many friends in the cof- 
fee trade and allied industries contributed 
many beautiful prizes, all of them very 
much appreciated. 


Vancouver 
By R. J. FRITH 


® @ Hudson Bay Wholesale, a division 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co., has completed 
moving operations from its old pioneer- 
day location on Water Street to their 
new building at 950 Terminal Avenue, 
Vancouver. The new plant’s equipment 
including roasters, grinders and a pack- 
aging line, are being installed. George 
Shipp is general manager of this division. 
ee 7Z. K. Estey, president and general 


‘ manager of Dickson’s Teas and Coffees, 


Ltd., Vancouver, has been visiting tea 
and coffee distribution points in Alberta. 
He returned to his offices in Vancouver 
very well pleased with what is considered 
to be a good outlook for the forthcoming 
winter and spring business. 

eee. J. King, specialist in teas and 
coffees for the W. H. Malkin Co,, Ltd., 
Vancouver, with general management of 
the division of the firm, attended the 
Canadian Tea and Coffee Association’s 
convention held at the General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. He says 
there is a general opinion prevalent that 
the business outlook is quite good, with 
widespread employment, heavy foreign 
trade and good public demand. 

@ #8 Tom Duff of Leon Israel & Sons, 
Inc., San Francisco, and William Howe, 
of the Bunge Corp., New York, were 
planning to visit old friends in coffee 

(Continued on page 150) 
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By W. McKENNON 


@ 8 The Southern Coffee Roasters’ 
Association met in New Orleans at the 
St. Charles Hotel. The association 
was honored at a cocktail party at the 
International House given by the New 
Orleans Green Coffee Association. 

Bates Smith, of Augusta, Ga., was 
elected a vice president of the roasters’ 
association. 

Among out-of-towners attending the 
meeting and calling on the trade were: 
J. L. Antrim, C. W. Antrim & Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Ed Wilson, Colonial 
Coffee Co. Nashville, Tenn.; Brooks 
Pearson, Betner Bag Co., Philadelphia; 
J. D. Anderson, Southland Coffee Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Creamer, Trico Cof- 
fee Co., Birmingham, Ala,; F. R. Mar- 
tin, Bingham Coffee Co., Jacksonville; 
William Smith, Batterton Coffee Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. K. Saurage, Jr., 


Community Coffee Co., Baton Rouge, 
La.; William Palmour, Palmour Cof- 
fee Co., College Park, Ga.; Overton 


Dickinson, Fleetwood Coffee Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Bill Donovan and John 
Donovan, Donovan Coffee Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. Watkins, Lamb and Wat- 
kins Coffee Co., Murphreesboro, Tenn. ; 


Bates Smith, Interstate Coffee Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; John Dinos, Mocha Cof- 
fee Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Maynard Holt, 
Oliver Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
George Harrison, George Harrison 
Coffee Co., New York City. 

@ 8 The New Orleans Green Coffee 


Association’s Annual Golf and Gin Rum- 
my Touranments, ending in a Stag Din- 
ner, was held at the Lakewood Country 
Club. The golf tournament was handled 
by Austin O’Brien. 

First prize was won by Louis Strat- 
man, Leon Israel & Bros., Inc. Second 
prize went to Ashton Peryrefitte, River- 
side Warehouses, Inc.; third prize to 
Almond Power, J. A. Folger & Co., 


George Gernon was in charge of the 
gin rummy tournament, which began 
later in the afternoon. Gus Hoffman, 
of the Felix Vaccaro offices, won first 
prize, and Jeff D'Antonio & Co., won 
third prize. 

Numerous other prizes were awarded, 
with Earl Bartlett, of the American Cof- 
fee Co., as master of ceremonies. 

@ @ John Kent, of Otis, McAllister, 
and Mrs. Kent, are the parents of a 
young son, John Edward, Jr. 

@e@Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Reily, Jr. 
left for New York, where they sailed 
for an European trip. 

@ @ Albert Schaaf of Stewart, Carnal, 
has returned from a trip through Texas 
on business. 

@ @ The new superintendent of the 
Orleans Parish School Board addressed 
the members of the Board of Trade on 
the floor of the Exchange. Dr. Red- 
mond showed a short film on the public 
schools of New Orleans, and answered 
questions after the film showing. 

Kent Satterlee, Chairman of the gen- 
eral membership committee, announced 
that in line with a policy of promoting 
closer contact among the members, this 
address and reception is the first gen- 
eral membership activity of the fall 
season. 

8 @ Floyd Keen, of Hanemann & Cum- 
mings, and Mrs. Keen, have announced 
the birth of a young son. 

@ 8 Ashton Peryrefitte, of Riverside 
Warehouses Inc., recently had as_ his 
luncheon guest, FE. Wilson of the Colonial 
Coffee Co., Nashville. They made a tour 
of the docks before Mr. Wilson's de- 
parture. 

@ 8 The marriage of Jeanne Gernon to 
Joseph Benson, of New Orleans, was 
solemnized at a lovely wedding. The 
bride is the daughter of G. T. Gernon, 
of Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 


AN 


Vancouver 
(Continued from page 149) 


in Vancouver. They were in the Pacific 
Northwest when their friendly advance 
notes arrived. 


@ @ Frederick Mills Kelly, president of 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Ltd., teas, coffees, 
spices and extracts, passed away recently, 
in his 57th vear. He is succeeded by 
Howard Kinne, as president. Victor 
F. MacLean was elected vice president. 
ees. C. Erridge, formerly assistant 
general manager, Nabob Foods, tea and 
coffee division, Kelly, Douglas & Co., 
Ltd., has been appointed manager of that 
division. 


~~ 
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Chicago 
By JOE ESLER 


® ® Board of directors of the National 
Retail Grocers Association met at the 
Palmer House last month. The Chicago 
regional meeting was held at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel. 

@eeBert Mills Corp.’s St. Charles plant 
will double the company’s production, 
the president announced. The plant will 
be complete late this month. 


eek. E. Hood, vice president Otis 
McAllister San Francisco office, visited 
the Chicago offices on his way to Europe. 
@ ®8 Chicago newspapers report largest 
lineage from coffee roasters in > many 
vears boosting the sale of various brands 


and instant coffee. 


8 8 Continental Can Co. is introducing 
in the schools of the towns and _ cities 
where their plants are located, a three 
part educational program to help teach 
American economics through the study 
of the packaging industry. 

A sixty-three page guide is the basis 
of the program, also six wall charts in 
full color, and a fifteen minute animated 
film, The Story of Packaging. More 
than fifteen thousand sets have been 
distributed since the campaign was started. 
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306-307 Natchez Bldg. 
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with access to coffee stocks of the entire market. 
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New Orleans 12, La. 


The New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd. 
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C. H. D'ANTONIO & CO. 
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or money order for only $21.95. This very vividly shows 
her what the retail price is on this item and how much she 
saves by buying it this way. The retail price is that price 
that consumers are paying locally throughout the United 
States for the item.—not necessarily the list price. We have 
shopped the market and are not kidding ourselves into a 
situation where the consumer can buy the item locally at the 
same price listed in our IGA Premium Club booklet without 
collecting cash register receipts. 

In effect, we have gone into a small mail order business 
and it’s going to be very interesting to see how it eventually 
develops. 

The average orders for premiums at the present time are 
about $11.00. We understand this is a very high average 
for pretniums for which the consumer sends in money. 

We guessed wrong in selecting items for the first pre- 
mium booklet because we had too many low-priced items. 
We have since found out that people are buying better 
premiums. 

Orders each week are increasing, and with a program that 
is a little more than a month old, I am told the results are 
most encouraging. To us they are so encouraging that 
we are preparing the next IGA Premium Book to go cut 
from coast-to-coast. We have a tentative order of 1,000,000 
IGA Premium Books. 

We have noted that many consumers like to see what 
they are buying, particularly if it is an item that is not too 
well known. So arrangements have been made to have 
three different sets of combinations of premiums for dis- 
play purposes available to retailers. Orders for these have 
been coming in very rapidly. In this way, the consumer can 
actually see the high quality of the item she can get at a 
substantial saving by saving her cash register slips at the 
IGA Store. And when the sale is over, it has cost the retailer 
very little money. Yet it has stimulated additional sales in 
his store through attracting new customers and encouraging 
present customers to buy more. 

I don’t know what more one could do to develop a 
premium program for retail food stores. Yet I do know 
that just to have the promotion, without promoting it first, 
is like trying to sell an item in a dark room without the bene- 
fit of sound or light. 

No promotion can be really effective unless given the 
proper build-up plus a complete follow-through in advertising 
to the consumer at the retail level. Premium promotions that 
have been developed in our organization have been given 
wide publicity and advertised in newspapers and handbills 


to make the consumer aware of what is going on. At the 
store level, posters, window posters, over-the-wire banners 
and displays have been used. 

In conclusion, let me re-state that premiums, 
opinion, are coming into their own as sales stimulators, and 
we in the food business are more conscious of this type of 
activity because as the future envelops us we find ourselves 
surrounded more and more by keener competition. Thus 
extra, different and sound activities developed to attract con- 
sumers will help build that volume so necessary to successful 


food store operations. 
f 


in our 


Phillip Papin dies 


Phillip Papin, 46, vice president and general manager of 
the Rossotti California Lithograph Corp., died of a heart 
attack at his home in San Francisco recently. 

Mr. Papin was widely known throughout the food field, 
having been influential in the design and manufacture of 
many nationally known food labels and cartons. 

He is survived by his wife Alice, his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Papin, a brother Conrad, and a sister, Mrs. 
William Giordano. 
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JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT 


the one and only, 
all-in-one 


portable 


electric urn 


boils water and 
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at its best! 


2 sizes: 5-gal. & 3-gal. 
Convenient carry-case available 
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321 Jetliff Avenue. Newark 8. New Jersey 
TRIGOLATOR (CANADA) LTD., 22 COLLEGE $T,, TORONTO 
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Clean Equipment 


Write for a sample 
package of 


COFFEE URN 
CLEANER 


WALTER R. HANSEN 
P.O. Box 91, Elgin, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Single Column '/2” $3.50; 1” $6.00 
2” $11.00; 3” $15.00; 4” $18.00 
Situations Wanted: 5¢e per word. $1 minimum. 





Machinery aS 


Established 1912 





MODERN REBUILT AND 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 
At Great Savings 


International S. S$. Straightline Vacuum 
Filler with auto. Feeder, 160 per min. 

Resina LC automatic Capper. 

Burns Coffee Cleaner and Stoner. 

Burns #8 Green Coffee Cleaner. 

Burns 1500 lb. Green Coffee Blender. 

Burns 6 and 7 Roasters. 

Jabez Burns No. 25, 4000 Ib. Granulator. 

Jabez Burns coal or oil-fired Roasters. 

Jabez Burns No. 35 Coffee Roaster. 

Burns 2 and 4 bag Jubilee Roasters. 

Day Dry Powder Mixers, 100 to 10,000 
Ibs. cap. 

S. & S. Model A Transwrap Filler. 

Pony ML and M Labelers. 

World and Ermold Rotary and Straight- 
away automatic Labelers. 

Pneumatic automatic Cartoning Line. 

S. & S. Gl, G2 and Gé Auger Fillers. 

Whiz Packer and Triangle Fillers. 

Triangle semi-auto. Carton Sealer. 

Amsco Rotary Bag Heat Sealer. 

Hayssen, Scandia, Miller and Package 
Machy. CA2, FA2, Wrappers. 


This Is Only A Partial List 
OVER 5000 MACHINES IN STOCK 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
318-322 Lafayette St., New 12, N.Y 
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FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale 60/min. 
Packaging Unit. 2—Jabez Burns 4-bag 
Coffee Roaster, complete with blowers, ex- 
hausters, cooling trucks; Standard Knapp 
Auto Gluer-Sealer & Comp. belt; 1—Model 
A & 1 Mode! B Transwraps; 2—6” Bright- 
wood Box Machines, m.d.; Roball Sifters; 
Mikro Pulverizers; Mixers up to 7,000 Ibs. 
Partial listing. What have you for’ sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 16- 
19 Park Row, New York 38, BArclay 7- 
c60n 





FOR SALE: One Burns #24 Granulizer in 
good operating condition. Complete’ with 
motor Address Box 50, c/o Coffee and Tea 
Industries 


FOR SALE: Automatic 


Scale Co. Filler 
Serial 4751-8 used to fill coffee in one and 
three pound cans—no can no fill—chain 
shaker conveyor—excellent condition—built 


1949 reasonable for prompt sale. Also bucket 
elevators and bins (one or two story oper- 
ation) and normalizer by Burns. Also Fitz- 
patrick water-jacketed mill late model like 
new. The Harrison Co., 601 W. 26th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


CQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Packaging Line, Labeler, 
per, and Mixer. Address Box 147, 
Coffee and Tea Industries 


Cap- 
care of 
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The consumer enjoying a cup of pre-breakfast coffee cannot 
be expected to appreciate the part Otis, McAllister plays 
in the coffee industry. The roaster does. 


As specialists in coffee, Otis exercises a stabilizing 
influence on world markets by buying coffee in many 
different areas. Otis’ research has resulted in the de- 
velopment of dependable, uniform types of coffee, helping 
to contribute to the entire coffee marketing picture. 


All these activities and services are in addition to Otis 
McAllister’s prime function as a dependable supplier of 
coffees to many of the world’s roasters. 


P voducers of Don Carlos Medellins « Otis Armenias 
Otis Girardots « Rollo Bucks « Otis Coatepecs « Central 
Americans « Venezuelans « Carmencita Manizales and those 
Team-Matftes of Quality Genuine Custom-Built Vintage Bourbons 
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